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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


"WY TI DHB-AW AK FE-” 
PROSPECTUS FOR (882. 


‘The Editorsand Publishers of Wrpz Awaxz, with a cordial greeting te all their readers, both old and new, 
make the fol afmouncement of some of the leading features of the magazine for the coming year : 


“FROM THE HUDSON TO THE NEVA.” 

The materials for a hundred tales of adventure are crowded into this one grand serial story of travel, by 
Daviv Kgr. One of the heroes, Rob Jarvis, a spirited Hudson River boy, after some remarkable experiences 
during a long sea voyage, and many exciting adventures in Turkey and Greece, travels through Albania and Mon- 
tenegro, up into Russia, where he enters the service of a Russian Prince ; when a most romantic circumstance 
takes him, with Harry, the jolly young English student from Oxford, Lily, Nell, the little troubadour, and the 
prince and his family, into Borneo among the fierce and sorcery-loving Malays. The author has recently traveled 
through the countries where the action of this romantic story lies, hence all descriptions of places, people, man- 
ners and customs are accurate. ‘he MS is in the hands of the Editors complete, and they do not hesitate to | 
that as a brilliant story of adventure it is without one able rival in current juvenile literature. Fully illustrated. 


“THEIR CLUB AND OURS” 
Upon reading this story in MS., sent them by a boy only fourteen years old, 
“right of way,’’ and so they returned several excellent serials by 





is a ‘‘serial story,”” by A Boy. 
the Editors felt that the young author had the 
well-known authors to make room for his. 
by one of themselves, a pleasure which no magazine has ever before provided for them. 


girls are depicted in fresh, strong, primary colors, with the gay touch of a boy who knows he has a capital story 
to tell and enjoys telling it—indeed, the young author’s power of dramatic narration is not often surpassed by 
any one of our mature story-tellers. The story will have thirty-six illustrations. 


A Long Hispano-Roman Story 

of the Second Century, by Rav. Epwarp Everett Hate, will be a leading attraction of the Christmas (Jan.) 
number, and will at once take its place in the long line of Mr. Hale’s famous stories, Other brilliant writers of 
Short Stories, who are well known for their hearty sympathy with the young folks, will contribute to the magazine 
during the year: Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson (‘‘H. H."’), Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
Margaret Sidney, Sophie May, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Champney, Nora Perry, M, E. W. S. (Mrs. Sherwood), Author of ‘‘Honor Bright,"’ etc. 

The elaborately illustrated “Nursery Classic’’ (the old nursery stories versified) was a feature original with 
Wipe Awake ; and, carrying forward this favorite entertainment, rich material from the Folk-Lore of all nations 
has been placed in the hands of our best balladists and artists for a series of 


ILLUSTRATED FOLK-LORE BALLADS. 
The very heart of history will be touched in these traditions, legends, and hearthstone stories ot the people of tar- 
apart ages and far-apart nations. The illustrations will be valuable as studies in customs and costumes, and fasci- 
nating as vivid pictures ofthe poetic, pathetic. picturesque, funny and fantastic fancies, whims, and myths of all times. 
hs the way of informing ‘‘ Little Citizens’’ about their future rights and responsibilities, Wipk Awake boldly 
takes the lead and does what no other magazine for young folks has ever done for its readers, fitting them to go in- 
telligently by and by to the ballot-box. Mr. Benjamin VAUGHAN Apsortt, the New York lawyer, in 


“THE TRAVELING LAW SCHOOL,” 
will deal with American institutions and laws, touching parallel and contrasting customs in for-eign countries: while 


Rev. E. E. HALE in his “TO-DAY PAPERS,” 


will discuss in his vivid, dramatic way, with his club of boys and girls, what is timely and important in the world’s 


affairs from month to month. While as yet there is no Department of Citizenship in our schools and colleges, | 


every reflective parent must welcome this departure on the part of a magazine for young folks. 
Some highly interesting*papers, under the quaint titles of 


“OLD-TIME, COOKERY,” AND “A SUIT OF HOMESPUN,” 
descriptive of early days and ways, have been written for Wipe Awake at one of the oldest homesteads in New, 
land, They will beillustrated from the veritable utensils and implements and costumes the author describes, 
and no doubt our boys anil girls will be astonished to learn just how plainly their sturdy little ancestors were 
clothed and fed, and how hard they worked. 


SHORT STORIES FROM THE DICTIONARY, 

by Artuur Giiman, M. A., will tell the history of certain words in a way to show young people some of the en- 
tertaining information to be mined for in the great book which ornaments so many tables ocnahent the country. 
This series of twelve papers, suggesting How to Use the Dictionary, will be of value to both old and young. 

Since Thoreau, John Borroughs and Bis Jowett have popularized neld and wood rambles, the interest in the 
wild growths of nature has grown steadily, and to please our dower lovers, Miss Harris has prepared a charming 
set of “WILD FLOWER PAPERS,” to be fully illustrated by drawings from nature by Miss L. B. Humpurey. 

Among the more amusing features will be A Parlor Comedietta, by the author of ‘“The Story of Honor 
Bright,”’ running through three numbers, and equally good for reading and for acting. 

Games, both for indoors and out, a ons store of which are in the Editors’ hands, will be accompanied by 
diagrams and spirited illustrations. Fresh and amusing Studies of Country Life, by W. P. Boprisn, in pic- 
tures without text, will enliven every number during 1882. 


In the October Wipe Awake was begun a Course of Readings, designed for those of our young folks who | 


would like to read in a thorough manner about interesting and practical subjects which can not be treated satisfac- 
torily in a single article. The magazine has been Permanently Enlarged to admit this New Educational Fea- 
ture, and each year chosen topics will be treated serially by able authors, in a thorough, bright and readable manner. 


THE READING COURSE FOR 1882: 
(See October Wipe Awaxz for details. ) 

Magna Charta Stories, by various authors, edited by Arthur Gilman, M. A~12 papers. 

Weys to Do Things, by Rev. Charles R. Talbot, Susan Power (Shirly Dare), and others—6 papers for boys, 6 
papers for girls. 

Ocean, by Ernest Ingersoll—12 papers 
The Traveling Law School, by Benjamin Vaughan Abbott-—-12 papers. 
Little Biog $.—Music, by Hezekiah Butterworth—12 papers. 

pers. by prominent Physical Culture people—12 papers. 
it, by the Wise Blackbird—12 papers. 


Health and 

oo to Do A 
Ornithology or Entomology—12 papers. 

Artists and Engravers have combined to produce finer illustrations than ever before, a very pleasant indication 


of which may be gathered from the following Delightful Extravagance! Last Spring the Publishers of Wipe 
AWAKE offered American artists $600.00, in Three Cash Prizes, for the Three Best Drawings for Frontispieces 
to the Magazine. -These Prize Frontispieces will appear in Wink Awake during 1882, together with several 
others of the finest ee Fee. Here, the Publishers desire only to speak of the First Prize picture, 
which received the Cash Award of $300.00. Mr. F. H. LunGren, perhaps the most brilliant of the younger 
school of American artists, was the fortunate winner of this First Prize, and in the Exquisite Ideal ot Youth and 
Springtime, which he happily calls ““A-MAYING,” he has given us a picture which will be welcomed in all 
homes where children are as the most charming‘and joyous expression of child-life that American art has produced. 
Mr. WicuraM B. CLosson, who holds first rank as an engraver in America and abroad, has undertaken to give 
this beautiful creation the finest possible rendering. The Cash Award of $200.00, and the cost of engraving (nearly 
$300.00 more), amounting in total expense to $600.00 before a single impression is made from the block, de this 
the most costly frontispiece ever given in a juvenile magazine, if not the most costly picture that has ever appeared 
in any magazine, old or young. ‘‘A-Maying”’ will be beautifully printed on fine plate paper, and will, no doubt, in 
thousands of homes be framed and hung on the walls of the children’s rooms. 
_ The Music will be under the editorship of Louis C. Exson, and will be in advance of anything ever attempted 
in a juvenile magazine in the line of Children’s Music. The finest poems of child-life, of a singable nature, by 
the great poets, will be set to music by the best American composers. Children’s Operettas will occasionally be 
given ; and the aim will be to ——s a variety of compositions of the highest artistic merit consistent with sim- 
plicity and the compass of children’s voices. 

ANGLES, the Puzzle Department in which so great an interest has been aroused the last year, will remain 
under the same charge as before. Two pages each month willbe devoted to ‘Letters from the Children.”’ 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY! The Subscription price of Wrz Awake is $2.50 per year; and as a | 


special liberality to new subscribers the Publishers have decided to give each new subscriber for 1882, whose 
name, with $-5% is received before anuary 1st, the October, November and December numbers of this year 
\ (Containing the first of the brilliant Reading Union Supplements) rrez! Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


They also felt that the boys and girls would greatly enjoy a story written | 
In “Their Club and | 
Ours,” the fun, andghe sentiment, and the adventures, of the out-of-school life of a mixed school of boys and | 


arah Orne Jewett, Mrs. Lizzie W. | 


rs on Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, Bocany, | 


WIDE-AWAKE 
AAS NRO 


| NOW PERMANENTLY ENLARGED, 


PRICE $2.50 A YEAR, 


IS OFFERED TO ° 


Members of Chautauqua Reading Courses 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, 
Which will bring it within the reach of all, 


For the use of the Chautauqua Young 
Folks’ Reading Union, an illustrated sup- 
plement of sixteen pages, forming a 


PERMANENT ENLARGMENT OF WIDE-AWAKE, 


will appear in the magazine each month, 
This supplement, with certain books as named 
from time to time, will constitute the Re- 
quired Readings, which will be supplemented 
by Suggested Readings (see page 266, in Oct. 
number ). 

This Reading Course is in preparation by 
the most entertaining writers upon History 
Literature, Science and the Arts, consider 
able space being reserved fer matters of Rec- 
reation, Physical Culture, Work at Home, 
Behavior, and plans for explorations and ex- 
periments in the beautiful and busy out-dvor 
world. 

The Supplement for Reading and Work 
during the month of October-is given in Oc- 
tober number of WipE-AwakeE. whiere the va- 
| rious attractions of the Reading Course will 

unfold themselves; and in an article by Rev. 
| Dr. Vincent, ‘The Juvenile Side of Chautau- 

qua,’’ the purposes and pleasures of the Read- 
ing Union will be seen more fully and clearly 


A Thousand and one Pleasures 


will be devised for the members themselves 
to carry into execution. Suggestions for the 
formation of Local Circles will be given in an 
early number. 

For particulars as to prizes and club rates, 
address, 


D. LOTHROP & CU., Boston. 


BABYLAND. 
SS NS SS CR 


Is editei by the editors of Wipr-Awaki 
And this dainty monthly, indispensable in all 
households where there are _ baby-folks 
will made more beautiful for 1882 than 
during any year before. It will have its 
musical jingles, and its pretty — stories 
of tiny men and women, and its large 
handsome pictures, as heretofore. And in 
| addition, one of our best artists will draw for 

it a set of beautiful pictures of Child-Life on 
j}aFarm. They willbe in outline, and will be 
| very popularin the nursery for the children 
todraw or to color. Mrs. Clara Doty Bates 
will also write asetof Twelve Nursery Poems 

BABYLAND is printed in large type, on very 
| heavy cream-tinted paper. 

3ABYLAND is only 50 cents a year. | 
the address of your baby, and the address oi 
your baby friends, and specimens will be sent. 


be 


Send 


Little Folks’ Reader 
RAAT A A ETC 


is arefined and charmingly illustrated month- 
ly, designed especially as a Serial Reader fot 
the Primary Schools of America—but so de- 
lightful is it that in less than one year it found 
its way into homes, kindergartens and pri- 
vate schools all over the country. Clear type, 
and finely printed on heavy paper, witha 
TRANSFERA SLE STIFF COVER. 75 cents a yer. 
Large reductions to schools. Send for speci 
men, and, after examining it, pass it along to 

| your friends. 

Send all subscriptions to 


D, LOTHROP & C0., Publishers, 
Boston, 
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ng to 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


APPLETON & CO, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I 


The Verbalist : 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the right and the Wrong 
Use of Words, and to some other Matters of Interest to those 
who would as and Write with Propriety. By Alfred Ayers, 
author of *“The Orthoépist.”’ 

“As a man is known by his company, so a man’s company may be 
known by his manner of expressing himself.’’—Swift. 

“We remain shackled by timidity till we have learned to speak 
with propriety.’’—Johnson. 

Uniform with *‘The Orthoépist.”” One volume, 18mo, cloth; price $1. 


II. 
Home Decoration: 


Instructions in and Designs for Embroidery, Panel and Decorative 
Painting, Wood-carving, etc. By Jane E. Ruutz-Rees, author of 
‘Horace Vernet, etc. With numerous Original Designs. 

ConteNTS: 1. Introductory; um. General Remarks; 111. Materials 
and Prices; rv. Stitches and Methods; v. Window-Hangings and 

Portiéres; vi. Screens; vir. Lambrequins and Small Panels; viru. 

Incidental Decorations ; 1x. Wood-carving. 

“Home Decoration” is the seventh issue in ‘“‘Appletons’ Home 

Books.”” 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


IIT. 
Home Amusements: 


By M. E. W. 8., author of ‘‘Amenities of Home,” etc. 

Contents: 1. Prefatory; wu. The Garret; m1. Private Theatri- 
cals, etc.: 1v. Tableaux Vivants; v. Brain Games; vi. Fortune- 
Telling; vir. Amusements for a Rainy Day; vit1. Embroidery and 
di Becorstive Arts; 1x. Etching; x. Lawn Tennis: x1. Garden 
Parties; x11. Dancing; xu. Gardens and FlowerStands; xiv. Caged 
Birds and Aviaries; xv. Picnics; xv1. Playing with Fire: Ceramics; 
xv. Archery; xvi1. Amusements for the Middle-Aged and the 
Aged; xx. The Parlor; xx. The Kitchen; xx1. The Family Horse 
and other Pets; xx1r. In Conclusion. 

Eighth issue in ‘‘Appletons’ Home Books.”’ 12mo, cloth. Price, 
60 cents. 

“Appletons’ Home Books’’ now consist of: ‘‘Burtprnc A Home, 
illustrated; How to Furnish A Home, illustrated; THE Homer 
GaRDEN, illustrated; Home Grovunps, illustrated; AMENITIES OF 
Home; Housewotp Hints; Home Decoration, illustrated; and 
Home AMUSEMENTS. Handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, 
flexible, with illuminated design. 12mo. Price, 60 cents each. 


IV. 
Suicide: An Essay in Comparative Moral 
Statistics. 


By Henry Morselli, Professor of Psychological Medicine in Royal 
University, Turin. ‘International Scientific Series.’’ 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 

“Suicide” is a scientific inquiry, on the basis of the statistical 
method, into the laws of suicidal phenomena. Dealing with the 
subject as a branch of social science, it considers the increase of 
suicide in different countries, and the comparison of nations, races, 
and periods in its manifestation. The influences of age, sex, con- 
stitution, climate, season, occupation, religion, prevailing ideas, the 
cements of character, and the tendencies of civilization, are com- 
prehensively analyzed in their bearing upon the propensity to self- 
destruction. Professor Morselli is an eminent European authority 
onthis subject. It is accompanied by colored maps illustrating pic- 
lorially the results of statistical inquiries. 


Vv. 
Vegetable Mould and Earth-Worms. 


By Charles Darwin, LL. D., F. R. S., author of “Origin of Species,”’ 
ete., etc. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
“Mr. Darwin’s powers of work are inexhaustible, and not less re- 
parkable than his genius. Here is another delightful book from 
mv pen, for which all intelligent readers will feel the-heavy obliga- 
ions which they are already under to him greatly increased. . . 
5 The latter part of the book deals with the modification of the 
tarth’s surface and the action of worms, and is of the utmost im- 
ue to the agriculturist, the antiquary, and the geologist.”’ 
Academy (London °. 
¥.. sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by mail, post-paid, to any 
reas in the United States, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & Co., PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 





THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR 1882. 


Condueted by E. L. & W. dF. YOUMANS. 


Choose your magazine by the standard it adopts, and the 
quality of what it brings you each month. 

If it is sensational and superficial, and its staple is pic- 
tures and stories, and it has no higher object than to amuse, 
leave it to the shallow-minded multitude for which it was 
made: it is better to pay a little more, and get a periodical 
of higher grade. 

“The Popular Science Monthly” was established to raise 
the standard of popular reading in this country. Magazines 
are more and more taking the place of books; first-class 
minds are devoting themselves with increasing readiness to 
the work of popular instruction; and, when their sterling 
contributions upon the most important subjects could find 
no place in our widely circulated periodicals, it became 
necessary to have a magazine that would give expression to 
advancing scientific thought for the benefit of the more in- 
telligent classes of the community. In the efficient per- 
formance of this service, ““The Popular Science Monthly” 
is how generally recognized as without a competitor. 

The standard at which we have aimed and to which we 
have worked will be kept up and improved upon by in- 
creasing experience. Our articles will be, first of all, in- 
structive and valuable, but no pains will be spared to make 
them also entertaining and attractive. While we will not 
cater to frivolity, we shall do all in our power to make the 
pages of the ‘‘Monthly”’ agreeable as well as useful. 

Those who desire to know what is going on in the world 
of thought in these stirring times, when new knowledge is 
rapidly extending and old errors are giving way, will find 
it year by year increasingly necessary to subseribe for ‘The 
Popular Science Monthly.”’ 

it contains portraits of distinguished men of science, and 
2ach number has one or more illustrated articles. 

Terms, $5.00 per annum, or 50 cents a number. 

The volumes begin with May and November of each year. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time, and extend for any 


period. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE CHICKERING PIANO. 
THE CHICKERING PIANO. 


| H E \ ] IC | ‘O in all great contests, and for Tue Past Firry-Seven YEARs 
the ACKNOWLEDGED STanDArRp of the WorLp—being copied not 


only by the makers of this country, but of Europe. 


_ Over, Sixty Thousand Made and Sold. 
THE HIGHEST AWARDS GiifWorp's Fam in Loxvox, 


1851; at the Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; at the [NTERNATIONAL ExposITION in CHILI, 
1875: and at the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

















The Greatest Improvement of the Age in Upright Pianos. 
THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT CHICKERING:PIANO 
is away in advance of all competitors in its many points of excellence over all. It has no 


superior nor equal in the world. This is the only piano action thatis insensible to atmos- 
pheric changes. 







THE CHICKERING UPRIGHT PLANOS 









&e presented to the public as the most perfect instruments of their class in the world, sec- 
ond only in real merit to the Grand Piano-Forte. They are all constructed on our New 
System, which guarantees their standing in tune as well as the Grand Pianos, and supplied 
with our new patent repeating action, which gives to the performer an exceedingly rapid, 
prompt, elustic, and powerful touch, with a tone clear, pure, and sonorous. By the careful 
use of our new arrangement of the Soft Pedal, a perfect Cresendo and Diminuendo can be 
produced, thus adding a most admirable feature to the capubility of these instruments. We 
call special attention to our new patent Desk and Fall—most valuable improvements. The 
Upright Piano is, from its size and shape, rapidly becoming the fashionable Piano-Forte of 
America. 

Have a large list of UNPURCHASED testimonials from the highest musical authorities 
in Europe and America, pronouncing the Chickering Piano without a peer as a musical in- 
strument. All persons of refined musical culture need to have a Chickering Piano. 

Subscribers to THe CHAUTAUQUAN wishing to purchase or examine instruments, are re- 
spectfully invited to visit our warerooms, or send for circular and price lists. 


CHICKERINC & SONS, 


iSO Fifth Avenue New York. | 156 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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REQUIRED READING. 


MOSAICS OF HISTORY. 
IV. 


GREECE —I. 
Fair clime! where every season smiles 
Benign o’er those blessed isles, 
Which, seen from fair Colonna’s height, 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 
And lends to loneliness delight. 
There mildly dimpling, ocean’s cheek 
Reflects the tint of many a peak, 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These Edens of the eastern wave; 
And if at times a transient breeze 
Break the blue crystal of the seas, 
Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 
How welcome is each gentle air 
That wakes and wafts the odors there! 


NAME.—The word Hellas was used originally to signify 
a small district of Phthiotis in Thessaly, containing a town 
of the same name. From this district the Hellenes gradu- 
ally spread over the rest of Greece; but even in the time of 
Homer their name had not become common to the whole 
Greek nation. The poet usually calls the Greeks by the 
name of Danai, Achvei, or Argeii; and the only passage in 
which the name of Pan-Hellenes occurs was rejected by 


Aristarchus and other ancient commentators as spurious. | 


But at the commencement of Grecian. history we find all 


the members of the Hellenic race distinguished by this | 
name, and glorying in their descent from a common ances- | 


tor, Hellen. The reason why the Romans gave to Hellas 
the name of Grecia, and to the Hellenes the name of 
Greeci, can not be ascertained; but it isa well-known fact 
that a people are frequently called by foreigners by a name 
different from the one in use among themselves. 


this district was inhabited by the Selli, and by the people 
then called Greci but now Hellenes. We do not know 
what authority Aristotle had for his statement; but it was 
in opposition to the general opinion of the Greeks, who sup- 
posed the original abode of the Achzans in the Achzean 
Phthiotis, between Mounts Othrys and Oeta. According 
to another authority Greecus was a son of Thessalus. In 





| kinsfolk 


| whic + 
The word | which they settled 


Greci first occurs in Aristotle, who states that the most | 
ancient Hellas lay about Dodona and the Achelous, and that | 





JANUARY, 1882. 


| consequence of the statement of Aristotle it has been in- 


ferred that the name of Grieci was at one period widely 
spread on the western coast, and hence became the one by 
which the inhabitants were first known to the Italians on 
the opposite side of the Ionian sea. After the conquest of 
Greece by the Romans, the country was reduced into the 
form of a provinee. under the name of Achaia, and did not 
bear the name of Griecia in official language.* 


THE GREEK PropLE.—Whether the Greeks were the first 
Aryan people to settle in Europe, or in Eastern Europe, we 
can not tell for certain. But we do know for certain that 
they were the first Aryan nation whose deeds were recorded 
in written history; and there never was any nation whose) 
deeds were more worthy to be recorded. For no nation\ 
ever did such great things, none ever made such great ad- \ 

vances in every way, so wholly by its own power and with/ 
so little help from any other people. Yet we must not look 
on the Greeks as a nation quite apart by themselves. We 
have already seen that the Greek people were part of a 
great Aryan settlement which occupied both the two east- 
ern peninsulas, and that the forefathers of the Greeks, 
and the forefathers of the Italians must have kept to- 
gether for a good while after they had parted company 
from the other branches of the Aryan family. There 
is some reason to think that some of the other nations 
bordering near upon Greece, both in the eastern peninsula 
and in the western coast of Asia, in Illyria, Thrace, Phry- 


| gia, and Lydia, were not only Aryan, but were actually part 


of the same swarm as the Greeks and Italians. However 
this may be, it seems quite certain that most of the nations 


| lying near Greece, as in Epirus and Macedonia, which lie to 
| the north, in Sicily and Southern Italy, and in some parts 


of the opposite coasts of Asia, were very closely akin to the 
Greeks, and spoke languages which came much nearer to 
Greek even than the languages of the rest of Italy. The peo- 
ple of all these vountries seem to have had a power beyond 
all other people of adopting the Greek language and man- 
ners, and, so to speak, of making themselves Greeks. The 
Greeks seem, in fact, to have been one among several kin- 
dred nations which shot in advance of its kinsfolk, and 
which was therefore able in the end te become a sort of 
teacher to the others. And one thing which helped the 
Greeks in thus putting themselves in advance of all their 
and neighbors was the nature of the land in 


SITUATION OF GREECE.—At that period in the history of 
the world when the Mediterranean was the great highway 
of commerce and civilization, no position could be more 
favorable than that of Hellas. It is separated from Asia by 
a sea, studded with islands within sight of one another, 
which even in the infancy of navigation, seemed to allure 
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the timid mariner from shore to shore, and rendered the in- 
tercourse easy between Hellas and the East. Toward the 
south it faces one of the most fertile portions of Africa; and 
on the west it is divided from Italy by a narrow channel, 
which in some parts does not exceed forty geographical 
miles in breadth. The sea on the eastern side bore the gen- 
eral name of the Mgean, of which the southern portion 
was called the Cretan; the sea at the southern end of the 
Peloponnesus was called the Libyan; and the sea on the 
western side of Greece usually bore the name of the Ionian, 
of which the northern extremity was called the Adriatic 
Gulf, while its southern end opposite Sicily was frequently 
named after that island.* 


S1ze.—Greece proper lies between the thirty-sixth and 
fortieth parallels of north latitude, and between the twenty- 
first and twenty-sixth degrees of east longitude. Its greatest 
length, from Mount Olympus to Cape Teznarus may be 
stated at two hundred and fifty English miles; its greatest 
breadth, from the western coast of Akarnania to Marathon 
in Attica, at one hundred and eighty miles; and the distance 
eastward from Ambrakia across Pindus to the Magnesian 
mountain, Homole, and the mouth of the Peneius is about 
one hundred and twenty miles. In regard, however, to all 
attempts at determining the exact limits of Greece proper, 
we may remark, first, these limits seem not to have been 
very precisely defined even among the Greeks themselves; 
and next, that so large a proportion of the Hellenes were 
distributed among islands and colonies, and so much of 
their influence upon the world in general produced though 


their colonies as to render the extent of their original dom- | 


icile a matter of comparatively little moment to verify.+ 


CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY.—The geographical features 
which most distinctly characterize the Hellenic peninsula 
are the number of its mountains and the extent of its sea- 
board. Numerous deep bays strongly indent the coast, 
while long and narrow promontories run out far into the sea 
on all sides/ vausing the proportion of coast to area to be 
very much dreater than is found in any other country ‘of 
Southern Europe.) Excellent harbors abound; the tide- 
less sea has few dangers; off the coast lie numerous 
littoral islands of great beauty and fertility. Nature 
has done her utmost to tempt the population niar- 
itime pursuits, and to make them cultivate the art of 
navigation. Communication between most parts of the 
country is shorter and easier by sea than by land, for the 
mountain chains which intersect the region in all directions 
are for the most part lofty and rugged, traversable only by 
a few passes, often blocked by snow in the winter time.; 


to 


CLIMATE.—The climate of Greece appears to have been 
more healthy in ancient times than it is at present. Owing 
to the inequalities of its surface, to its lofty mountains and 
depressed valleys, the climate varies greatly in different dis- 
tricts. In the highlands in the interior the winter is often 
long and rigorous, the snow lying upon the ground till late 
in the spring, while in the lowlands, open to the sea, severe 
weather is almost unknown. The rigor of winter is fre- 
quently experienced in the highlands of Mantinéa and 
Tegéa in the month of March, while at the same time the 
genial warmth of spring is felt in the plains of Argos and 
Laconia, and almost the heat of summer in the low grounds 
at the head of the Messenian Gulf. To this difference in 
climate the ancients attributed the difference in the intel- 
lectual character of the natives of various districts. Thus 
the dullness of the Boeotians was ascribed to the dampness 
and thickness of their atmosphere, while the dry and clear 
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air of Attica was supposed to sharpen the faculties of its in- 
habitants.* 


CoLONIES.—The Grecian colonies may be arranged in four 
groups: (1) Those founded in Asia Minor and the adjoin- 
ing islands; (2) those in the western part of the Mediter- 
ranean, in Italy, Sicily, Gaul and Spain; (3) those in Africa; 
(4) those in Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace. 

The earliest Greek colonies were those founded on the 
western shores of Asia Minor. They were divided into 
three great masses. The Holic cities covered the northern 
part of this coast; the Ionians occupied the center, and 
the Dorians the southern portion. The origin of these 
colonies is lost in the mythical age. It is sufficient to state 
on the present occasion that the Ionic cities were early dis- 
tinguished by a spirit of commercial enterprise, and soon 
rose superior in wealth and power to their Molian and 
Dorian neighbors. 

The colonies of whose origin we have an historical ac- 
count began to be founded soon after the first Olympiad. 
Those established in Sicily and the south of Italy claim our 
first attention. The prosperity of the Greek cities in Sicily 
received a severe check from the hostilities of the Carth- 
aginians; but for two centuries and a half after the first 
Greek settlement in the island, 735 B. C., they did not come 
into contact with the latter people, and were thus left at 
liberty to develop their resources without any opposition 
from a foreign power. The Grecian colonies in Italy began 
to be planted at nearly the same time as in Sicily. They 
eventually lined the whole southern coast, as far as Cum 
on the one sea, and Tarentum on the other. They even sur- 
passed those in Sicily in number and importance; and so 
numerous and flourishing did they become that the south 
of Italy received the name of Magna Grecia. The Grecian 
settlements in the distant countries of Gaul and Spain were 
not numerous. The most celebrated was Massilia, the mod- 
ern Marseilles, founded by the Ionic Phoeczeans in B. C. 600. 
The commerce of the Massiliots was extensive, and their 
navy sufficiently powerful to repel the agressions of Carth- 
age. 

The northern coast of Africa between the territories of 
Carthage and Egypt was also occupied by Greek colonists. 
About the year 650 B. C., the Greeks were for the first time 
allowed to settle in Egypt and to carry on commerce with 
the country. They founded the city of Cyrene about B. C. 
630. Cyrene planted several colonies in the adjoining dis- 
trict, of which Barca, founded about B. C. 560, was the most 
important. 

There were several Grecian colonies situated on the east- 
ern side of the Ionian sea, in Epirus and its immediate 
neighborhood. Of these the island of Coreyra, now called 
Corfu, was the most wealthy and powerful. The colonies 
in Macedonia and Thrace were very numerous, and ex- 
tended all along the coast of the 4gean, of the Hellespont, of 
the Propontis, and of the Euxine, from the borders of Thes- 
saly to the mouth of the Danube.* 


CoMMERCE.—Grecian commerce was necessarily trifling 
and restricted. The Homeric poems mark either total ig- 
norance or great vagueness of apprehension respecting all 
that lies beyond the coast of Greece and Asia Minor and 
the islands between or adjoining them. Libya and Egypt 
are supposed so distant as to be known only by name and 
hearsay. The mention of the Sikels in the Odyssey, lead 
us to conclude that Corcyra, Italy and Sicily, were not 
wholly unknown to the poet. Of the Euxine Sea no know!l- 
edge is manifested in Homer, who, as a general rule, pre- 
sents to us the names of distant regions only in fonnection 
with romantic or monstrous accompaniments. Such was 
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the state of the Greeks as traders, at a time when Babylon 
combined a crowded and industrious population with ex- 
tensive commerce, and when the Phoenician merchant 
ships visited in one direction the southern coast of Arabia, 
perhaps even the island of Ceylon, in another direction, the 
British Islands. 


INTERNAL COMMERCE.—Greece, considering its limited 
total extent, offers but little motive, and still less of conven- 
jent means, for internal communication among its various 
inhabitants. Each village, or township, occupying its 
plain, with the inclosing mountains, supplied its own main 
wants, while the transport of commodities by land was suf- 
ficiently difficult to discourage greatly any regular com- 
merce with neighbors: In so far as the face of the interior 
country was concerned, it seemed as if nature had been dis- 
posed, from the beginning, to keep the population of Greece 
socially and politically disunited, by providing so many 
hedges of separation, and so many boundaries, generally 
hard, sometimes impossible, to overleap. One special mo- 
tive to intercourse, however, arose out of this very geo- 
graphical constitution of the country, and its endless alter- 
nation of mountain and valley. The difference of climate) 
and temperature between the high and low grounds is very 
great; the harvest is secured in one place before it is ripe in 
another, and the cattle find, during the heat of the summer, } 
shelter and pasture on the hills, at a time when the plains | 
are burnt up. The practice of transferring them from the} 
mountains to the plain, according to the change of season, | 
which subsists still as it did in ancient times, is intimately | 
connected with the structure of the country, and must from 
the earliest period have brought about communication | 
among the otherwise disunited villages.* 1 


Uniry oF FEELING.—The sub-division of Greece into a 
vast number of small states, united by no common political 
bond, and constantly at war with one another, did not pre- 
vent the formation and maintenance of a certain general 
Pan-Hellenic feeling—a consciousness of unity, a friendli- 
ness, and a readiness to make common cause against a for- 
eignenemy. At the root of this feeling lay a conviction of 
identity of race. It was further fostered by the possession 
of a common language, and a common literature; of similar 
habits and ideas; and of a common religion, of rites, tem- 
ples, and festivals, which were equally open to all.+ 


RELIGION.—The religion of the Greeks was one of those 
forms of mythology which have been already spoken of as 
growing up among most ofthe Aryan nations. All the pow- 
ers of nature and all the acts of man’s life were believed to 
be under the care of different deities, of different degrees of 
power. The head of all was Zeus, the god of the sky, and 
he is described as reigning on Mount Olympus, in Thessaly, 
where the gods were believed to dwell, with his Council 
and his General Assembly, much like an early Greek king 
onearth. The art and literature of the Greeks, and, indeed, 
their government and their whole life, were closely bound 
up with their religion. The poets had from the beginning 


many beautiful stories to tell about the gods, and about the | 


heroes, who were mostly said to be children of the gods. 
And when the Greeks began to practice the arts, it was in 
honor of the gods and heroes that the noblest buildings and 
the most beautiful statues and pictures were made.: 


GOVERNMENT.—In the Heroic Age, Greece was already 
divided into a number of independent states, each governed 
toits own king. The authority of the king was not limited 
by any laws; his power resembled that of the patriarchs in 
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the Old Testament; and for the exercise of it he was respon- 
sible only to Zeus, and not to his people. He had the sole 
command of his people in war, he administered to them 
justice in peace, and he offered up on their behalf prayers 
and sacrifices to the gods. He was the general judge and 
priest of his people. It was necessary that he should be 
brave in war, wise in counsel, and eloguent in debate. Ifa 
king became weak in body or mind, he could not easily re- 
tain his position; but as long as his personal qualities com- 
manded the respect of his subjects, they quietly submitted 
to acts of violence and caprice. An ample domain was 
assigned to him for his support, and he received frequent 
presents to avert his enmity and gain his favor. The king 
was surrounded by a limited number of nobles, or chiefs, to 
whom the title of Basileus was given, as well as to the mon- 
arch himself. Like the king, they traced their descent from 
the gods, and formed his Boulé, or Council, to which he an- 
nounced the resolutions he had already formed, and from 
which he asked advice. The Boulé possessed no veto upon 
the measures of the king, and far less could it originate any 
measure itself. When the king had announced his deter- 
mination to the council, he proceeded with his nobles to the 
Agora. The king opened the meeting by announcing his 
intentions, and the nobles were then allowed to address the 
people. But no one else had the right to speak; no vote was 
taken; the people simply listened to the debate between the 
chiefs; and the assembly served only as a means for pro- 
mulgating the intentions of the king. It was in the Agora 
that justice was administered by the king, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes with the assistance of his nobles. This pub- 
lic administration of justice must have had a powerful ten- 
dency to check corruption and secure righteous judgments.* 


Divisions.—The natural division of Greece is into north- 
ern, central and southern. Northern Greece contained in 
ancient times two principal countries, Thessaly and Epirus. 
Besides these there were on the eastern side of the mountain 
barrier Magnesia and Achza Phthiotis; and in the moun- 
tain region itself half way between two gulfs, Dolopia, or 
the country of the Dolopes. Central Greece contained eleven 
countries, viz: Ag¢arnania, Atolia, Western Locris, Ani- 
ania, Doris, Malis, Eastern Locris, Phecis, Boeotia, Attica, 
and Megaris. Southern Greece, or the Peloponnese, con- 
tained also eleven countries, viz: Corinth, Sicyon, Achea, 
Elis, Arcadia, Messenia, Laconia, Argolis, Epidauria, Troe- 
zenia, and Hermionis. 

The first state which attained to political importance in 
Greece was Argos. Among the other states ef Greece, the 
two whose history is most ample and most interesting, even 
during this early period, are undoubtedly Sparta and Athens. 
Every “history of Greece’ must mainly concern itself with 
the affairs of these two states which are alone capable of 
being treated with anything like completeness.+ 


GRECIAN History BEGINS.—Grecian history proper be-| 
gins with the celebration of the Olympian games, 776 B. C., 
which was about a half century before the Assyrian cap- 
tivity of the Israelites. If it were not invading the bounds 
of mythology, it would be a pleasant task to recount here 
the story of the Argonautic expedition in search of the Gol- 
den Fleece, the dramatic plot of the Trojan war, and to fol- 


|; low Meleager, Theseus, Atalante, and the other heroes in 


hunt of the ferocious Kalydonian boar. It was a heroic age, 
and has been vaunted in prose and verse from its own day 
to ours; the Iliad of Homer having been studied by the 
youth and manhood of the civilized world, and having been 
made the foundation of many other productions of genius 
and imagination. 
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THE TROJAN WaR.—The Trojan war is said to have oc- 
curred in the year 1184 B. C., after this wise: Venus prom- 


ised Paris, theson of Priam, King of Troy and Hecuba, that | 


he should have to wife the handsomest woman in the world, 
Helen, wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta. In the absence 


of her husband, Paris carried Helen to his home in Troy, 


and to obtain her, the princes of Greece, under command 
of Agamemnon, a brother of the injured husband, under- 
took an expedition that resulted in the restoration of Helen 
and the destruction of Troy, after a siege of ten years. 
“Great Hector of the beamy helm, the son of Priam,’’ led 


| their view, Sparta is the full type of Doric principles, ten- 


dencies, and sentiments. This, however, appears to be an 
erroneous view. The Spartans doubtless had original ten- 
dencies common to them with the other Dorians, but the 
constitution of Lyeurgus impressed upon them their pecu- 
liar character, which separates them so strikingly from the 
rest of Greece.* 


Sparta had supplanted Argos as the chief state in the Pel- 
oponnesus, soon after the Dorian conquest. She owed her 


| supremacy to the military and political institutions of Ly- 


the Trojans, and under him was £neas, son of Anchises, | 


whose wanderings subsequent to this war gave Virgil the | 
| mies, and hence were compelled to be soldiers. 


subject of his masterpiece. After the Trojan war, Greece 
was the scene of great disturbances and political revolution 
in which new races drove cld ones from the places they had 
inhabited, only to be in turn dispossessed, and thus colonies 
were formed which in some cases rivaled the parent coun- 
try.* 


ARGos.—The importance of the privileges possessed by | 


Argos before the rise of the Spartan power, is shown by the 
history of Pheidon. This remarkable man may be placed 
about the eighth Olympiad, or about 747 B. C., and 
claims our attention the more as one of the first really his- 
torical personages hitherto presented to us. He was king 
of Argos, and is represented as a descendant of the Her- 
acleid Temenus. Having broken through the limits which 
had been imposed on the authority of his predecessors, he 
changed the government of Argos into a despotism. He 
then restored her supremacy over all the cities of her con- 
federacy, which had become nearly dissolved. He appears 
next to have attacked Corinth, and to have succeeded in 
reducing it under his dominion. He is further reported to 
have aimed at extending his sway over the greater part of 
the Peloponnesus—laying claim, as the descendant of Her- 
cules, to all the cities which that hero had ever taken. His 
power and his influence became so great in the Peloponne- 
sus, that the Pisatans, who had been accustomed to preside 
at the Olympic games, but who had been deprived of this 
privilege by the Eléans, invited him to restore them to 
tneir original rights, and expel the intruders. This invi- 
tation fell in with the ambitious prospects of Pheidon who 
claimed for himself the right of presiding at these games 
which had been instituted Ly his great ancestor, Hercules. 
He accordingly marched to Olympia, expelled the Eléans 
from the sacred spot, and celebrated the games in conjunc- 
tion with the Pisatans. But his triumph did not last long; 
the Spartans took the part of the Eléans, and the contest 
ended in the defeat of Pheidon. It would appear that the 
power of Pheidon was destroyed in this struggle, but 
of the details of his fall we have no information. He did 
not, however, fall without leaving a very striking and per- 
manent trace of his influence upon Greece. He was the 
{first person who introduced a copper and silver coinage, 
|} and a seale of weights and measures into Greece. Through 
his influence they became adopted throughout the Pelopon- 
nesus and the greater part of the north of Greece, under the 
name of the Zginetan scale.+ 


SpartTa.—The progress of Sparta from the second to the 
first place among the states in Peloponnesus, was mainly 
owing to the peculiar institutions of the state, and more 
particularly to the military djscipline and rigorous training 
of its citizens. The singular constitution of Sparta was unan- 
imously ascribed to the legislator Lycurgus. Some modern 
writers, on the other hand, have maintained that the Spar- 
tan institutions were common to the whole, Doric.race. In 
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eurgus, who flourished between B. C. 850 and 776. + The 
Spartans were a mere handful of people surrounded by ene- 
The ordi- 
nances of Lycurgus and the severe gymnastic and military 
training to which the Spartans were subjected, changed 
their government and society, and made them almost irre- 
sistible. This discipline enabled Sparta to conquer Mes- 
senia, Arcadia, and Argos. Lycurgus, having obtained from 
his countrymen an oath to observe his institutions until his 
return, disappeared, and the Spartans worshipped him as a 
god.+ 


MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. — Sparta was nominally 
a monarchy under two kings, but was really an oligarchy in 
the hands of five ephori. The other states of Greece became 
democratic. The change from monarchy to democracy usu- 
ally pursued a regular course. An oligarchy of nobles 
would overthrow the monarchy, and then some one of the 
nobles would espouse the cause of the people, and overthrow 
the oligarchy. He was styled a Tryannus; i. e., a‘‘Usurper” 
—in allusion to his mode of obtaining power, and not to his 
manner of exercising it. Resistance to his government in- 
cited violence on his part, and he became really a tryant. 
His power was rarely transmitted to the third generation, 
and a democracy usually succeeded. Sparta was the type 
of an oligarchy; Athens, her great rival, the example of a 
democracy. ? 

Waks OF SpARTA.—The early wars of Sparta were car- 
ried on against the Messenians, Arcadians, and Argives. 
They resulted in making Sparta the undisputed mistress of 
two thirds of Peloponnesus, and the most powerful of the 
Grecian states. Of these wars the two waged against Mes- 
senia were the most celebrated and the most important. 
They were both long, protracted and obstinately contested. 
They both ended in the subjugation of Messenia. These 
facts are beyond dispute, and are attested by the contem- 
porary poet Tyrtzeus. But of the details of these wars, we 
have no trustworthy narrative. The account of them which 
is inserted in most histories of Greece is taken from Pau- 
sanias, a writer who lived in the second century of the 
Christian era. He derived his narrative of the first war 
from a prose writer of the name of Myron, who did not live 
earlier than the third century before the Christian era; and 
he took his account of the second from a poet called 
Rhianus, a native of Crete, who lived about B. C. 220. Both 
these writers were separated from the events which they 
narrated by a period of five hundred years, and probably 
derived their materials from the stories current among the 
Messenians after their restoration to their native land by 
Epaminondas. Information of an historical character 
could not be expected from the work of Rhianus, which was 
an epic poem celebrating the exploits of the great hero Aris- 
tom.enes.§ 
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ATHENS.—The early history of Athens is involved in ob- 
seurity. Tradition says that Cecrops divided Attica into 
twelve states, which were consolidated, with Athens as the 
eapital, under Theseus, the national hero. The Dorians in- 
yaded Attica, and the Delphic oracle promised them. vic- 
tory if they spared the life of the Athenian king. - Codrus 
entered their camp in disguise and provoked a quarrel with 
one of the soldiers, who killed him. The Dorians, learning 
the fact, withdrew, and the Athenians, from respect to the 
memory and patriotism of Codrus, abolished the title of 
king, and instituted that of archon. The people were di- 
vided into three classes—eupatride, or nobies, geomori, or 
husbandmen, and demiurgi, or artisans. The government 
of the eupatridz was so oppressive that in B. C. 624 Draco 
was appointed to draw up a code of laws. They were so se- 
yere that they were said to have been written in blood. 
Cyfn attempted a revolution, B. C. 612, but failed. The 
poorer classes were in poverty, their lands and persons be- 
ing pledged to their creditors; many were reduced to 
slavery. Amid their dissensions the people turned to 
Solon, a man of great wisdom and patriotism. Solon be- 
came archon, B. C. 594, with unlimited power. His legisla- 
tion relieved the poor, and repealed the laws of Draco, ex- 
cept those against murder, and divided the people into four 
dlasses, according to their income. The kind of military 
service and the right to hold office were alike determined by 
income. Solon bound the Athenians by an oath to observe 
his laws for ten years, and then set out upon his travels. 
In his absence the old local dissensions broke out again, 
and the result was the triumph of Pisistratus, the leader of 
the party of the mountain, in B. C. 560. Twice driven out, 
he became tyrannus again in B. C. 537, and at his death 
(B. C. 527) left his power to his sons, Hippias and Hippar- 
chus. He did much for the culture of art.and literature at 
Athens. In consequence of a private quarrel, Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton slew Hipparchus, and the character of 
Hippias was completely changed. Clisthenes, of the family 
of the Alcimzeonidee, secured the Delphic oracle, which in- 
duced the Spartans to overthrow Hippias. Clisthenes re- 
turned, and controlled the state only by making the consti- 
tution more democratic. Athens now defeated Thebes, 
conquered a part of Euboea, and despite the opposition of 
Sparta, entered upon her glorious career.* 

The brilliant period of the Persian wars now followed, in 
which two branches of the great Aryan race came in con- 
flict.+ 


THE PeRSIANS.--The people of Persia, though they lived 
far away from the shores of the Mediterranean, in the fur- 
ther part of Asia, beyond the great rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, were much more nearly allied to the Greeks in blood 
and speech than most of the nations which lay between 
them. For they belonged to the eastern branch of the 
Aryan family, who had remained so long separate from their 
kinsfolk in Europe, and who now met them as enemies. 
The Persians first began to be of importance in the sixth 
century before Christ, when, under their King Cyrus, they 
became a conquering people. He took Babylon, which at 
that time was the great power of Asia, and also conquered 
the kingdom of Lydia, in Asia Minor, a conquest which first 
brought the Persians across the Greeks, first in Asia and 
thenin Europe. For the Greeks who were settled along the 
coast of Asia had been just before conquered by Creesus, 
king of Lydia, the first foreign prince who ever bore rule 
over any Greeks, and now, as being part of the dominions 
of Croesus, they were conquered again by Cyrus. The Greek 
tities of Asia, which had, up to this time, been among the 
greatest cities of the Greek name, now lost their freedom 
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and much of their greatness. And from this time various 
disputes arose between the Persian kings and the Greeks in 
Europe. The Athenians had now driven out their Tyrants, 
and had made their government more democratic. They 
were therefore full of life and energy, and they gave help to 
the Asiatic Greeks, in an attempt to throw off the Persian 
yoke. Then the Persian king Darius wished to make the 
Athenians take back Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, who 
had been their Tyrant. At last Darius made up his mind to 
punish the Athenians, and to bring the other Greeks under 
his power; and thus the wars between Greece and Persia 
began.* 


PERSIAN WARS.—Darius proceeded to make preparations 
for the conquest of Greece itself. The first expedition sent 
out for this purpose, in 492 B. C., proved abortive, but this 
did not deter Darius from organizing a much more extensive 
army, and a fleet of six hundred galleys, which were sent 
across the #gean, and landed on the plain of Marathon in 
Attica, in the year 490 B. C. An Athenian army of ten 
thousand heavily armed soldiers, under ten generals, of 
whom were Miltiades, Themistocles, and Aristides, was sent 
out to meet the invaders, whose force was over one hundred 
thousand men. The chief command devolved upon Milti- 
ades, who managed his small force so effectively that with 
a loss of less than two hundred men, he utterly routed the 
Persians, who lost sixty-four hundred, and fled to their 
ships. The city of Athens had been thoroughly excited by its 
danger, and was now thrilled with patriotic enthusiasm, for 
the power of its arms and dem»ecratic institutions had stood 
a test more trying than even the leaders had supposed them 
capable of enduring. This victory was an exhaustless 
source of stimulation to Attic patriotism for centuries, nor 
has it yet lost its power, for, in the words of Dr. Johnson, 
‘the man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon.” It is to be re- 
marked that, though the Spartans had been invited to come 
to the help of the Athenians, their contribution of two thou- 
sand men did not arrive until the ‘victory had been won, 
owing to a delay caused by religious scruples on the subject 
of starting on such an expedition at the time of new moon. 
Miltiades was now called the savior of his country; gbut 
having failed in an expedition to the island of Paros, the 
next year, he was, at the suit of Xantippus, the father of 
Pericles, fined, and died not long after in prison. He was 
buried by Cimon, his son. Aristides, the Just, was ban- 
ished, and Themistocles was left the sole leader of the 
Athenian republic. He was shrewd and able, and seeing 
that the only means by which his city could gain superior- 
ity was by creating a navy, he increased the fleet, and pre- 
pared to meet the new force that the Persians were mak- 
ing ready. Darius was filled with unbounded resentment 
at his defeat, and used the vast resources of his kingdom for 
three years in collecting an army that he thought invinci- 
ble. Before his arrangements were complete he died, but 
his favorite son, Xerxes, entered fully into his plans, and in 
the spring of 480 B. C. set out with a force said to havecom- 
prised a million seven hundred thousand foot, eighty thou- 
sand horse, and a fleet of many hundred vessels. In this 
extremity the Spartans joined forces with the Athenians. 
A congress was held at Corinth, and it was decided to send 
an army to the narrow pass of Thermopyle, to guard the 
approach to Athens and the Peloponnesus from Thessaly. 
Leonidas, the Spartan king, commanded this body in per- 
son. It included three hundred of his gwn people, and 
about four thousand from other cities. In the face of the 
vast Persian army, this handful of men valiantly attempted 
their task, but through the efforts of a traitor they were at 
last attacked on both sides, and all slain. The Persians 
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were driven back four times, and lost twenty thousand men. 
They were now masters of Boeotia, and marched to Athens, 
which they destroyed by fire. 


** Fear on King Xerxes fell, when, like spirits from the tomb, 
With shout and trumpet-knell, he saw the warriors come. 
But down swept all his power, with chariot and with charge ; 
Down poured the arrow’s shower, till sank the Spartan targe. 
Thus fought the Greeks of old!"’ 


Themistocles now availed himself of the fleet that his 
foresight had provided, and at the naval battle of Salamis 
gained so complete a victory that Xerxes in despair com- 
menced a hasty retreat through Thessaly, Macedon, and 
Thrace. He left an army in Thessaly, however, which at- 
tacked the people of Attica in the spring of 479 B. C. The 
Greeks rallied under Pausanias, a Spartan, and Aristides, 
and gained so complete a victory at Platza that the Per- 
sians were glad to save a part of their forces by a hasty 
flight. For the succeeding ten years there were conflicts 
between the Greeks and Persians, but in 469 B. C., a peace 
was concluded which ended the Persian rule. Pausanias, 
in spite of his previous valor and patriotism, proved a 
traitor, and offered to betray his country to Xerxes. His 
plot.was discovered, but it cost Sparta her prestige, and 
Athens now assumed the supremacy. Themistocles, also, 
was corrupted by Persian gold, and was justly ostracized; 
but being received with, favor by Artaxerxes, he spent his 
last days in princely luxury in Asia Minor.* 


THE AGE OF PERICLES.—There now became prominent 
at Athens two men whose fathers had also been intrusted 
with power: Cimon, the son of Miltiades, and Pericles, the 
sonof Xantippus. They represented respectively the aris- 
tocratic and the democratic parties in Athens. Pericles was 
a man of intellectual pursuits, was accustomed to address 
popular assemblies, was eloquent, of majestic appearance, 
wise and prudent. Cimon was a military man, having first 
attracted attention at the battle of Salamis, after which he 
was prominent in military affairs. His aristocratic tenden- 
cies caused him to oppose the democratic party on the ques- 
tion of restricting the power and jurisdiction of the Areopa- 
gus, and as he had shown sympathy with Sparta at the 
insurrection of the Helots, he was ostracized about 459 B. 
C. He died ten years later, and left to the Athenians a 
pleasure-ground, which afterward became the seat of the 
Academy of Plato. He probably had an honest desire to 
serve his country, but was upon the wrong side in politics. 
The banishment and death of Cimon left Pericles free to 
carry out his plans for the aggrandizement of Athens, and 
| he so completely succeeded in raising her to the rank of the 
\most refined and elegant city of the time, that the period is 
\known both as the ‘‘Golden Age” and the “‘Age of Pericles.”’ 
Pericles erected the Propyleea, the Parthenon, and the 
Temple of Victory on the Acropolis, the Theseum, and 
other buildings in the city. He built the long walls to the 
ireeus, and sent out colonies. He popularized intelligence, 
provided plays, proeessions, and festivals for the people, 
gave employment to skilled artisans by the erection of tem- 

| ples, and other grand buildings; he encouraged the cultiva- 
| tion of the arts of sculpture and design; he provided for the 
| poor and for men of genius; and while thus beautifying and 
}improving his city at home, he also acquired great renown 
| for her name abroad.t 


CULTURE OF THE AGE.—The progress both of poetry and 
the plastic arts during this epoch is striking. The great 
principle that pervaded all was a lively and truthful imita- 






tion of nature, but nature of an ideal and elevated stamp. 
Epic poetry and the ode give place to a more accurate and 
striking rendering of nature by means of dramatic represen- 
tations; while sculpture presents us not only with more 
graceful forms, but with more of dramatic action in the ar- 
rangement of its groups. The process by which Athenian 
genius freed itself from the trammels of ancient stiffness, 
is as visible in the tragedies of AZschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides as in the productions of the great masters of the 
plastic arts during the same period. In the dramas of 
ZEschylus, majesty and dignity are not unmixed with a 
rigid and archaic simplicity, which also marks the works 
of the contemporary sculptors. During the time of Pericles 
we find this characteristic giving place to the perfection of 
grace and sublimity united, as in the tragedies of Sophocles 
and in the statues of Phidias. Art could not be carried 
higher. In the next step we find equal truthfulness and 
grace. In like manner, with regard to architecture, the 
Parthenon, erected in the time of Pericles, presents the 
most exquisite example of the Dorie style in the happiest 
medium between antique heaviness and the slender weak- 
ness of later monuments. Painting also, in the hands of 
Polygnotus, attained its highest excellence in the grace and 
majesty of single figures. Among the artists of this period 
the sculptors stand out prominently. In general the emi- 
nent sculptors of this period also possessed not only a theo- 
retical knowledge, but frequently great practical skill in 
the sister arts of painting and architecture.* 





THE DrAMA.—At this time the drama had its origin in 


Athens. It grew out of tne hymns that were sung in 
honor of Bacchus, and was created and perfected as we now 
see it, by Aschylus, who was one of those men who with a 
single stride outdo all previous efforts, and appear to make 
greater attainments impossible for the future. He was fol- 
lowed by Sophocles, who drew human nature as it ought to 
be, and Euripides, who drew it as it was. Thus the three 
greatest pure tragic poets of the world were contemporary. 
Comedy was cultivated at the same time, and among the 
names famous on the list of its writers are those of Phryni- 
cus, Aristophanes, and Menander. 


LITERATURE.—History was written by Thucydides and 
Xenophon. Plato founded the Academic sehool of philoso- 
phy, and Aristotle the Peripatetic school. Oratory was 
practiced by Solon, Pisistratus, Miltiades, Aristides, The- 
mistocles, Protagoras, schines, and Demosthenes, either 
for the practical purposes of legislation, for legal argument, 
or for use in the schools of the Sophists. 


ARCHITECTURE.—The three great styles of Grecian ar 
ehitecture were the Doric, characterized by simple outline 
and massive strength; the Ionic, less pure and severe, but 
graceful, and enriched with the most perfect sculpture; the 
Corinthian, more florid and splendid. They may be re 
membered from the Spartan simplicity of the Dorians, the 
greater grace and softness of the Ionians, and sensuousness 
of the people of Corinth. 

Sculpture and painting were highly cultivated, the former 
by Phidias and Praxitiles, the latter by Parrhasius, Zeuxis, 
and Appelles. 

Before Pericles died, the prestige of Athens began to pass 


away.t 











*Gilman's General History. 
+Gilman's General History. 







*William Smith. 
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JESUS CHRIST IN CHRONOLOGY.* 


One thing, at least, is true of Jesus of Nazareth: the world 
can not forget him, or stop talking about him. 
granted that no person who makes any pretension to schol- 
arship or ordinary intelligence will deny the historical 
record of the birth and life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
and atheists and rationalists and spiritualists all admit that 
there was a crucifixion scene in the city of Jerusalem, in 
the province of Judea, under Roman supervision, about 


1,850 years ago, which tallied essentially with the accounts | 


as written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, in the book 
commonly known as the New Testament. Gibbon, the 
prince of infidel historians, admits this; so also do Strauss, 
Renan, Parker, and others of this class. 

The greatest cloud of witnesses hangs over the cross. The 
life, crucifixion and death of Jesus are as susceptible of his- 
torical proof as ure the life and death of Julius Czesar, Con- 
stantine or Napoleon Bonaparte. 
and parcel of history. 


At the time of his death, the name and the character of | 


Jesus were the theme of universal comment, criticism and 
dispute; I mean that everybody in and about Jerusalem 
talked and disputed about him. 
cism, dispute and conversation about him did not cease 
with his death and burial. The excitement in regard to 


him broke out afresh three days after he was buried; and | 


within thirty days of the time that his sepulchre was 


stamped witb the seal of Crsar, the civilized world was 
ablaze with the fame, and aghast before the strange power 


of the crucified man of Nazareth. 
fact. 

There was never so much talk and dispute and criticism 
about Jesus in any other age as there is in this present age. 
Men can not drop this theme; the world can not forget him 
or let him alone. 


This is simple historical 


Socrates, Alexander, Constantine, Charlemagne, Luther, 
become threadbare and empty of meaning, except as they 
are studied in their relations to the times in which they 
lived, and the men and things with which they were asso- 
ciated. 

There is nothing very new to be said of them; some little 
anecdote or personal incident, making a pleasant newspaper 
item, comes out occasionally, and that is all. But Jesus) 
Christ has been growing in consequence steadily ; 1800 years) 


of talk and controversy have not drained his name of its) | 


Sweetness or robbed it of its power. Jesus Christ is a new 


to Columbus. 
“ Tho’ eighteen hundred years are past 
Since Christ did in the flesh appear, 
His tender mercies ever last, 
And stiJl his healing power is here.”’ 

Oh, how the world does talk about Jesus to-day! 
name is on every lip; all classes and schools of thought and 
theology, of faith and unfaith, have something to say about 
him, are trying to form some opinion, to settle down upon 
some exhaustive and final analysis of his character and 
place in history. Newspapers, magazines, reviews, scien- 
tific lectures, radical clubs, naturalists, geologists, ethnolo- 


self-deifying isms and notions—how they all swell into no- 


tice for a single moment as they try to classify the Nazarine | 


with human history, or make some mountebank grimace 


at his eternal kinghood. There is but one topic of thought | 


among us, and that is ‘‘Jesus’’—‘‘What think ye of Jesus?”’ 
“ y . ‘ e e 
Whose son is he?’ These are the universal questions; 


— 


."A lecture delivered in the Auditorium, at Chautauqua, Angust : : 
18 | it. The Christs belong to a dead epoch. 


0, 1877. 


I take it for | 


| wonderful Jesus!”’ 


They are in history, part | 
| clown’s dress gave a tight-rope exhibition to gaping crowds 


And, strange to say, criti- | 
| set foot upon it. 
| dead. 


of Nazareth. 
| genealogical register, but the satisfying Lord Christ of the 
| sinful human heart, whose Christhood and Lordship have 
| been tested by all classes and races of men with solidarity 
Long continued criticism and reviews of | 1 
any other name of history become stale and tiresome. | 
| 6,000 years of church life and history. 
| and cause move 
| skeptical antagonisms, 
| spiteful and break-neck experiments for the time; but these 


r | recent description of the Boston Radical Club, said: 
gists, elegant lyceum rhetoricians, the odds and ends of all | 


| inspiration.” 


they absorb all others—we all know this.. Somehow he is 
growing great and bright and Godlike every day. He has 
been crushed out a great many times; as often as once in 
ten years, at least, some poor little bewildered doubter 
mounts his mole-hill, shouts his frantic challenge, flourishes 


| aloft his skeptical sponge, dashes it back and forth hyster- 
Infidels | 


ically across the path of church history, and shouts, ‘‘There, 
now I’ve done it!’’ Done what? ‘I’ve rubbed out the 
name of your wonderful Christ; I’ve annihilated your 
In response to all these shrieks of infi- 
delity, we, who by the Holy Ghost call Jesus Lord, look up 
and see no man save Jesus only; Jesus filling the whole field 


| of vision; Jesus the Alpha and the Omega, to whom be 


glory and dominion forever and forever. 
They have a tremendous job on their hands who have 


| undertaken to isolate and unfriend Jesus of Nazareth, and 


to make his name obsolete in the language and literature of 


the coming age. 
Blondin stretched his rope across the river, and in a 


They had a thrilling cireus performance for 
and roar and everlasting 


of spectators. 
$1.00 apiece, with the spray 
majesty of the cataract gratis. 

Niagara’s thunders shook the continent ages before man 
Its bow will be bright when we are all 
It never knew that Blondin balanced himself for a 
moment in the face of its resistless plunge and power. 
Such is the chara*ter, and such will be the result of the 
rationalistic antagonisms of the day. They are skeptical 
antics—tight-rope performances before the unchecked mo- 
mentum and the rainbow-girded name of the crucified man 
They fight not a single name of an old Jewish 


of satisfying personal communion through 1,800 years, and 
with the whole love-linked fellowship and testimony of 
Christ’s influence 
Momentary oppositions, 
to 


steadily on. 
attract attention and excite 


all vanish with their short-lived performers; while the 
church, under the energy of the omnipotent Holy Ghost, in- 
creases to the subjugation of the world to Christ and the 
filling of the world with his glory. 

The talk about Jesus, and the criticisms which are made 
upon him, are very plain and positive in these times. In 


‘ | their national meetings the Free Religionists have tried to 
discovery to each thoughtful soul, as really as America was 


show their smartness by talking of a certain ‘“‘ Mr. Jesus,’ 
and of his religion as an ‘‘exploded humbug.’”’? Mr. Emer- 


| son charges the churches with worshiping a Nazarene 
| Fetich. African heathen worship snakes, beetles, stones, as 


‘*fetiches,’?’ embodiments of divine ideas. Mr. Emerson 


| says that we worship a Nazarene Fetich. Mr. Frothingham, 
His | 


in his book, ‘‘The Religion of Humanity,” says ‘The old 


| myth of a God descending to the earth is full of suggestion 
| still.’’ 


The doctrine of Christ Incarnate is simply ‘‘ an old 
myth,” though on account of its suggestiveness it may be 
allowed to live a little longer. Warrington, the late well- 
known literary and political writer of Massachusetts, in a 
‘* You 
must know that at this club, Jesus as the son of God in any 
peculiar sense, is—I mean to speak respectfully—on the de- 
fensive. Nobody defends the church any longer. Hell has. 
been dismissed with costs, and as to the scriptures, nobody 
within the same circle pretends to believe in their verbal 
The now defunct Radical lived long enough 
to announce that ‘‘ The Messianic notion is of the past; let 
it repose in honor, but the new world will have no use for 
The Luthers are 
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an extinct race. They do not flourish in modern society ; we 
have no place for them, we have no soil in which to. grow 
them.” 

Dr. David Strauss, in answer to the question, are ration- 
alists Christians? says: ‘‘ My conviction is, apart from all 
subterfuges, if we will adopt the yea, yea, and the nay, nay; 
in short, if we will speak as honest, upright men, we must 
confess we are no longer Christians.’’ That is manliness! 
The prince of modern rationalists squarely renounces, Jesus 
Christ as leader, and repudiates his name. At a parting 
banquet tendered to Prof. Tyndall, February, 1873, in New 
York, Dr. O. W. Holmes said by letter: ‘ Faith is a bank- 
rupt, and her accounts are under strict examination to de- 
termine what assets remain to be distributed among the im- 
poverished souls that are her creditors; science is attaching 
all she can lay hold of for the benefit of our common hu- 
manity, and adding to it the new-born wealth she has cre- 
ated.’"’ Of course, if faith is a bankrupt, Jesus Christ, who 
is its author and finisher, has gone into hopeless bank- 
ruptey. Poor Dr. Holmes! He thinks he has uttered an 
oracle; but we who haveinvested in Christ know better, for 
we are getting heavy dividends and the old gospel percent- 
age steadily, ‘‘ an hundred fold now in this time, houses and 
brethren and sisters and mothers and children and lambs, 
with persecutions,’’ together with a sure title to eternal life 
in the world to come. 

I have given a few specimen sentences of rationalistic 
talk about Jesus, which meets us at every step and mocks 
us in every religious service. These are popular men, pro- 
fessors, lyceum orators, poets, preachers, who are con- 
stantly before the public. Oncein awhile it is lawful to turn 
aside from better works and answer such wild and careless 
utterances. On the other hand, Jesus was never so much 
talked about by his own friends as at the present time. 
Conferences, conventions, Sunday-schools, prayer meetings, 
noon-day meetings, camp meetings, missionary jubilees, 
young men’s christian associations, Chautauqua assemblies 
and evangelical alliances, bishops, philosophers, senators, 
presidents, old men, little children, converted gamblers and 
drunkards fraternize over his name, pronounced with the 
true love accent. Creeds are shrinking into one word— 
Jesus; and programmes of church policy and work are 
lengthening out into that great name: 

I wish now to show a little more explicitly that Jesus 
Christ is filling the world with his own influence and glory ; 
that he is not acting on ‘‘the defensive;’’ that he is not ‘‘an 
old exploded myth;’’ that he does not belong to ‘‘a dead 
epoch ;’”’ that the present age ‘‘ has use for him still,’”’ and 
that in ‘‘the soil of our time,’’ there is no lily so fair, there 
is no rose so sweet, as ‘‘the Lily of the Valley,” as ‘‘the Rose 
of Sharon.”’ I wish to show that Jesus has this serpent of 
rationalistic unbelief in his almighty grip, and that he is 
strangling it in the midst of its classic shrines and cultured 
worshipers. As St. John was closing up the sacred writings 
finally and forever, he represents Jesus Christ as saying: 
"Tam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end; the 
first and the last.’’ St. John seemed to think that sentence 
meant a great deal, and that it somehow set the seal of di- 
vinity upon the whole book. ‘Alpha”’ and ‘‘Omega”’ are 
the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet, and when 
used in this way they mean more than two single letters; 
they mean the whole alphabet. When St. John said of 
Christ, ‘‘ He is the Alpha and Omega,”’’ he was trying to in- 
tone Paul’s confession of faith. ‘‘For by Him were all 
things created that are in heaven and that are on earth, vis- 
ible or invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities or powers. All things were created by Him 
and for Him, and He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist, and He is the head of the body—the church, 
who is the beginning of the first-burn from the dead, that in 








all things he might have the pre-eminence. For it pleased 
the Father that in him should all fullness dwell, and having 
made peace through the blood of his cross, by him to recon- 
eile all things to Himself—by him, I say, whether they be 
things in earth, or things in heaven.” St. Paul gave the 
statement in its doctrinal form and fullness. St. John 
crowded the whole doctrine and truth into a single ringing 
sentence, to be shouted as a motto of hope or a battle-cry of 
faith. 

The text was not intended, if I read it aright, to declare 
the abstract doctrine of the absolute and unoriginated God- 
head and eternity of Jesus Christ. These terms do not de- 
scribe or apply to the solitary, soundless flow and sweep of 
the infinite life of the eternal Logos, Son of God; but they 
describe Jesus Christ in his relations to the created uni- 
verse, and in his headship over the same. These are lim- 
ited and limiting terms. They are the logical terms of an 
ascending series, through which God shrinks his eternity 
into the field of human arithmetic and vision. The doc- 
trine of the text is, that time and the created universe are 
eyclical. They describe a circle, of which Jesus Christ is 
the Alpha and Omega—the central point—the impelling 
foree—the blazing periphery—the positive result. Creation 
and the universal kosmos combine into a grand cycle of 
Christ manifestation. Time is one single Christ epoch. 
Christ is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, 
and the whole alphabet of everything outside of personal 
Godhead. Everything came from him and fo him every- 
thing is returning with rich revenue of praise. His—the 
presidency of rolling worlds. His—the ordering of planet- 
marked periods. His—the unfolding of historic revolutions 
and successions. His—the beating heart whose pulses 
throb inert matter into all forms of efflorescing life and 
beauty. Creation culminates and flowers out in Christ. All 
antecedent history was in hushed waiting for his incarna- 
tion. All subsequent history looks back to his cross. All 
history of time past, present, or to come, swings around 
him as the reason of worlds, the cause, the end, the inter- 
pretation and the glory of all things in heaven and earth. 

- This is the meaning of the text: Christ all and in all; 
God our all-blessed forevermore. And this is the doctrine 
that plagues skeptics, free religionists and infidel natural- 
lists so grievously. They hate such dependence on Jesus 
\Christ, so they talk about “‘the eternity of matter,” ‘‘star 
\dust,’”’ ‘“‘sky vortices,’ ‘spontaneous generation,’ ‘evolu- 
Ition,”’ “natural development,’ “immutability of natural 
law,” “protoplasm,”’ ‘bankruptcy of faith,” and so on to the 
end of their pitiful vocabulary. And piling these high- 
jsounding words upon each other, they are trying to scale 
[heaven and un-Christ the world; but they can not do 
jeither—their experience is Babel modernized, with Babel 
| results. 

"Let us test the truth of the text by several very plain and 
common-sense demonstrations, of which I will name as the 
chiefest, the fact THAT JESUS CHRIST IS THE KING AND 
BASIS OF HUMAN CHRONOLOGY. I mean by this that Jesus 
Christ has gotten himself into the warp and woof of earthly 
history; has become so vitally identified with all human 
dates and reckonings, and registers, and laws, and com- 
merece and business, that he is now essential to human 
civilization and history. So long as the world stands and 
the seasons continue; so long as nations and society retaiD 
their present order and constitution, Jesus Christ will hold 
the sceptre and wear the-erown of universal Lordship to the 
joy of his Church and the dismay of his enemies. Aside 
from the actual personal witness of the Holy Ghost 
to the human spirit, I find one of the completest and 
most irrefragable demonstrations of the Lofdship of Jesus 
Christ in the two letters ‘‘A. D.,”” which we use in all 
of our business and literature and civilization; and it is the 
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privilege of the humblest Christian to show these men who 
reject the Bible and laugh at Christian experience, that 
they have to bow the knee to Jesus of Nazareth, and confess 
his Lordship every day and in each business act of life. 
This fact can be quickly shown, so that the dullest intel- 
lect, or the most unwilling skepticism must confess it. 
The chronological terms ‘‘A.”’ and “D.” are abbreviations 
of the Latin words ‘‘Anno”’ and ‘“‘Domini,’’—year and Lord. 
“Anno Domini’? means Year of Our Lord. ‘‘A. D. 1878,” 
means the Year of Our Lord, 1878. 

Let me now assert, that the accepted Christian Chronol- 
ogy is the only one that will bear the test of reason, or meet 
and support the wants and facts of civilization and history. 
All the systems of chronology which have ever been used 
before, since, or in opposition to the Christian, have failed 
and been cast aside, while the Christian system has be- 
come impregnably incorporated into the customs, calcula- 
tions, commerce, and civilization of the race, in such a way 
that it can never be superseded or materially modified. As- 
tronomers, geologists and ethnologists construct specula- 
tive chronologies occasionally. No one enjoys them better 
than I do; they are often very ingenious, amusing, stimu- 
lating, and profitable. I saw a scientific lecturer once, (in 
the Boston Lowell Institute course), demonstrate on the 
blackboard, from the character of the Niagara river gorge, 
that the cataract had been thundering down those rocks for 
448,000, or 448,000,000 years; I have forgotten whether it was 
thousands or millions... I do not care which it was; it makes 
no difference to the Bible student. If he had needed four 
hundred and forty-eight millions of times four hundred 
and forty-eight millions of years, centuries, or milleniums, 
to cut the Niagara gorge out properly, we could have fur- 
nished them from the Bible record, and then have had sub- 
stantial forms to spare for any other essential or orna- 
mental work of that kind. 

We read in books of astronomy of stars which have just 
reported themselves to us by star-beams, which, traveling 
at the rate of 192,000 miles per second, have just got in after 
a journey of 5,000,000 of years through the depth of space. 
These amazing longevities do not trouble the Bible student 
at all. They bring him a little nearer the tremendous 
thought of the life-time of the Almighty. He cannot com- 
prehend them now, but by and by he will master geological 
and astronomical dates and periods as easily as he can min- 
utes and days by his watch or hour-glass now. We have no 
dispute with true science; none whatever. Its chronologies 
are purely speculative; they have nothing to do with us in 
our human and moral relations; we do not date letters, or 
trade or travel by them. Jesus Christ has no dispute with 
geology, or astronomy, ethnology, or any of the sciences. 

Let out the links of the scientific chain until the wildest 
hypothesis is satisfied. These bewildering periods are as 
pulse-beats in comparison with the life-time of Jesus Christ, 
who is the Alpha and Omega of geology, and astronomy, 
and all the rest of the sciences. We are in perfect sympathy 
with science so long as it is scientific and reverent; but 
when it asks us to slip our chronological cable from the 
throne of Christ, and cast it out for a scientific hypothesis, 
we decline with good-natured contempt; for we prefer a 


safe anchorage ground to the shifting sands of scientific | 


hypothesis. 

There are a number of heathen mythological and classical 
chronologies, also, which have had a faint showing in his- 
tory. Babylonian fable imagines 432,000 years of Babylon- 


years before the birth of their first emperor. Phoenician 





| the sun and in the stars and in the seasons. 
| the reckoning date of laws, and trade, and literature, and 
| science, and history, so that it can never be pulled down, or 
| blotted out, or obscured. 
ian antiquity and splendor. Chinese books claim 64,000 


fourth and present, 432,000 years, of which 5,000 or 6,000 
are already past. These four give a sum total of 4,320,000 
years. They have still longer periods, kalpas, 4,320,000 
yearseach. But these are all fabulous periods. We do not 
date letters or do business with them. Nobody does. 

Then we have several historical epochs and eras, which 
were once in use. 

The old Greeks, beginning with July 1, B. C. 776, reck- 
oned time by Olympiads, periods of four years. Once in 
four years they celebrated the Olympic games, and for three 
or four hundred years they made this their reckoning date. 
But the Olympiad system broke down when the Greek na- 
tionality was destroyed, and the Greeks had no suitable 
epoch for their history any longer. The ancient Romans 
used the year of the founding of Rome, A. U.C., ‘‘Anno 
Urbis Condite.’’ They reckoned from that epoch for sev- 
eral centuries. but after a while that broke down. Mahom- 
edans reckoned time by “hegiras,’’ making the flight of 
Mahomet their chronological epoch. 

French infidelity in the great revolution wiped out the 
Christian era by an edict of the national convention, and 
opened a new world epoch dating from itself. It pompously 
dated its decrees as of the year one. That atheistic farce 
lasted only a few months. But all of these epochs have 
gone out of date. Somehow, humanity has outgrown them 
all. None of them ever fitted the race or met the wants of 
man. They were local and temporary expedients; none of 
them had world and race organizing power. 

One thousand eight hundred and seventy years ago, a 
young Jewish woman gave birth to a babe in the village of 
Bethlehem in Palestine. She called his name Jesus. Some 
thirty-three years later this Jesus was crucified between 
two wretched thieves, on Mt. Calvary, amid the scoffs and 
curses of the civilized world. To-day, and for these 1850 
years, the birth date of that Jewish babe has been the 
epochal date of human chronology, history and civilization. 
Mythologies, heathen calendars, yugas, kalpas, Olympiads, 
city foundings, hegiras, all, all have lost their meaning, but 
the Bethlehem manger and the virgin-:orn babe have re- 
vised, fixed and perfected the chronometry of the race and 
the world! Can any one deny this fact? And who ean ad- 
mit or explain it without yielding Lerdship to the man of 
Nazareth? Why does not the world reckon time from the 
birth-day of Confucius or Buddha, or Socrates, or Homer, 
or Julius Cesar, or Constantine, or Mahomet, or Bonaparte, 
or Voltaire? Why ?—because there is but one name inthis 
universe that 1s strong enough to balance the ages upon 
itself without breaking down under the load! Why ?—be- 
cause there is no name but the name of Jesus that can 
gather all definite data of man, philosophy and nations, and 
crystallize them into symmetry and logical significance 
about itself! Why?—because ‘‘God has highly exalted 
Jesus and given him a name which is above every name; 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things on the earth, and things 
under the earth, and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.”’ Surely this divine purpose has had its literal ful- 
fillment in the facts which I have already named. The 
name of Jesus is above every name. Its memorial is set in 
It has become 


Things have gone on so far that 


no change is possible. The name of Jesus is the motto of 


| human society and of time so long as the world stands. 
tradition boasted 30,000 years for itself. Hindu chronologies, | 
under Brahminical cipherings, give extravagant antiquities. | 
They talk of their four primitive ages, or yugas: the first, | 
1,728,000 years; the second, 1,296,000; the third, 864,000; the | 


Strauss and Renan and Parker, Emerson and Frothingham 

must keep ste;,, living or dying, to the time and tune of the 

Lordship of Jesus Christ—they cannot help themselves. 
Suppose that you wished to locate Confucius in history, 
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you must say born B. C. 551, died B. C. 479; or Buddha, 
you must say born about the sixth century before Christ. 
Socrates, Homer, Alexander, born B. C.—-; or Voltaire 
born A. D. , died A. D.—. Gibbon’s History of Rome, 
in which he thrusts so spitefully at the divinity of Jesus 
and Christianity, is woven upon chronology which centers 
upon Christ. The date of the creation is wholly problem- 
atical; so is the date of the flood. These dates have no in- 
telligible relations to human history except through the 
Bethlehem babe and manger. The first reliable epoch is 
the Christian. You could not get any reliable trace of any 
good or bad man of antiquity except as they borrow light 
from Jesus Christ, in which to show themselves. Voltaire, 
Strauss, Paine, and Ingersoll are each dependent upon him 
for a foothold in history. 

Not one of these fighters against Jesus could find his own 





birthday if it was not linked in with the name that they hate | 


and deny so bitterly. The radical writes, ‘‘The Christs be- 


long to a dead epoch; this age has no further use for them,”’ | 


and refutes its own spiteful falsehood by stamping upon its 
title page a confession of Christ’s divinity—‘‘A. D. 1870.” 
It could not get upon a bookstand but through the influence 
of Jesus Christ, and it is not strange that its blasphemy 
sent it into speedy beggary and death. 

Mr. Frothingham writes a book to say that ‘‘Jesus, the 
Inearnate, is an old myth,’’ and in order to get that book 
copyrighted, or into the world of trade, he has to get down 
upon his knees before the divinity 'of Jesus Christ, and 
write upon its title page, ‘‘Entered according to act of 
Congress, A. D. 1872.’’ ‘The year of Our Lord, 1872!”’ 

Warrington wrote, ‘Jesus as the son of God, in any pecu- 


liar sense, is on the defensive in the Boston Radical Club,”’ | 


superscribed his letter with A. D., ‘‘The year of Our Lord.” 
Why, the members of that club could not appoint a supper 
without confessing the Lordship of Jesus. 

Dr, O. W. Hulmes writes squarely, charging that Jesus is a 
hopeless bankrupt, and refutes the thoughtless babble by dat- 
ing his letter February, 1873. ‘‘ Year of Our Lord!’’ This poor 
raving blasphemer, Ingersoll, could not print a tract, or 
publish a lecture, or make an appointment of any kind, 
without confessing the Lordship of Jesus. Do these men 
ever think of this fact? But they can not help themselves. 
The Jews came to Pilate and said, take down that super- 
scription. Don’t say He is King of the Jews, but say he 
says He is King of the Jews. You are too late, too late, 
said Pilate, what I hsve written, I have written; and 
Christ’s Lordship was published by his own murderers, on 
his own cross. 

“Jesus is not the Lord, Jesus is not the Lord,”’ these poor 
self-worshiping men say, but each time they say it they 
have to go down upon their knees before his Lordship as pub- 
lished in that indestructible ‘‘Anno Domini,’ by which 
God has highly exalted him and “given him a name which 
is above every name in heaven or in the earth.” 

What a jubilee atheists and unbelievers would have if 
they could but reconstruct chronology and get a new epoch 
for civilization! Oh, if they could only get rid of that 
hated “Anno Domini!’ but they can not do it. As soon 
might a bat, covering the figure twelve on the face of a 
town clock, say, ‘I have blotted out the sun, and annihi- 
lated noon and time,” as for these men to try to cover up 
the Lordship of Jesus with their vapors and fogs of unbe- 
lief. 


How it must gall their self-conceit to keep saying ‘Our | 


Lord! Our Lord!” But they must do it, there is no help 
for them ; that thing is settled for this world at least. We 
can not write a letter, or print a paper, or publish a book, or 
a notice, without confessing the Lordship of Jesus. We 
ean not give or collect a note; we can not sell a yoke of 
exen, or buy a house, or mortgage a farm; we can not be 









born, or marry, or be buried, without bowing the knee to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. No law of town, state, or nation is 
valid which does not bow to Jesus. Governors’ messages, 
emancipation proclamations, and Presidential inaugurals 
all salute Jesus Christ as King of Chronology. ‘Given in 
this year of Our Lord 1878.” All civilized nations have 
adopted the birthday of Jesus as their epoch, and all 
heathen nations are doing the same. The Sandwich and 
| Fiji Islands, Madagascar, Japan, China, India, Africa are 

wheeling into line in the trail of the Star of Bethlehem, 

and saluting the Lordship of Jesus Christ, ‘the Alpha and 
| the Omega.”’ 

And in this single fact of earth’s chronologies all center- 
ing upon the birthday of Jesus of Nazareth, I find a very re- 
markable illustration of the truth of the text and of the 

| Lordship of Jesus. 

I have never yet heard an infidel solution of this fact. We 
| are not called upon to defend Jesus “hrist from their wild 
| assaults until they have invented a new epoch for the 


| world. 
| ( Some of the old gods of fable and mythology have given 
\/their names to the months and days of the week, but these 
| are in no sense epoch-marks. They are simply trophies 
|; chained to the chariot-wheels of the victorious Nazarene. 
|| Let our frantic and noisy revilers of Christ invent a new 
} chronological epoch, :r stop boasting of their tremendous 
consequence. 
|The exceeding breadth of the text is easily shown by 
| other facts which I can only briefly indicate in this dis- 
; course. We might speak of the hold which the Lord’s Day 
| has obtained upon the respect and conscience of the world. 
I appreciate the spirit of the Anti-Sabbath Crusade, which 
| is being pushed with such loud and malignant desper- 
ation in our midst. It is something more than a question 
of public libraries, art galleries, theatres, rum shops, and 
Sunday excursions. It is the restless, painful chafing of in- 
fidelity under an institution which commits this nation to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, which teaches the nation to say of 
him, ‘‘He is our Alpha and Omega.”’ ‘The Lord’s Day” is 
an institution whose vitality and ever-widening sweep of 
influence and observance is helping to fill the world with 
the glory of Christ. The whole mob and army of infidelity 
may fight it, but they cannot abolish it. The Holy Ghost 
has written this title upon the first day of the week: ‘The 
Lord’s Day.’’ This day belongs to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
for the special purpose of his gospel, and the powers of 
darkness shall never be able to take it from him. 
We might show how Jesus Christ is the Alpha and 
' Omega of the Bible, and how, through this book, he is fill- 
ing the world with his influence and truth. It would be a 
pleasant task to show how the Bible has fought its way up 
to the summit of earth’s literature until it is The Book of 
time. It has incarnated itself into human thought and 
books, so that if it was to be suddenly eliminated, human 
literature would’ fall to pieces in a moment. Strike the 
Bible part out of poetry, and art, and music, and history, 
and you have nothing left but paganism. Milton, and 
Shakespere, and Bacon, and Pascal, and Raphael, and 
Michael Angelo, and Beethoven, and Mozart, and Bunyan, 
and Longfellow would shrivel into meaningless ashes, if 
Bible thought and imagery and facts were abstracted from 
their works. 
| ’ It would be a pleasant task to show, also, how the Church 
has been working like leaven since the crucifixion, sending 
her potent influence out through the whole earth, uprooting 
paganism, heathen mythologies and philosophies, and 
slowly but surely Christianizing the thoughts,customs, leg- 
islation and instincts of the race. Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Alpha and Omega of the Bible and the Church. Their in- 
fluence is the essential divine spirit of Christ, working in 
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all directions with that energy ‘‘whereby he is able to sub- 
due all things unto himself.’’ The Church is the organized 
power; the perpetual official memorial of Jesus in the 
earth. Bunker Hill monument is the memorial of the Rev- 
olutionary war; but it will crumble down at last. The 
ehureh is the monument of Jesus Christ; its stones are liv- 
ing, blood-washed souls; it has been steadily going up for 
eighteen centuries, and it shall stand to the latest genera- 
tion of time, and to the glory of God in the world to come. 
Here are these facts: Christianized chronology—the Lord’s 
Day—the Written Word, and the Visible Church. They are 
not metaphysical facts; they are visible, tangible, common 
sense facts. They are fixed stars in the sky of human 
vision, all borrowing their light from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness—Christ. Our skeptics, free-religionists, atheistical 
naturalists, let loose a handful of painted fireflies, and shout, 
“Now the eternal stars of Christianity will be eclipsed.” 
But they shine on, just as before. For 1800 years Christian- 


ity has been tenderly nursing and developing the arts and | 


sciences. The fathers and princes of astronomy and geology, 
and chemistry, and ethnology, have consecrated their 
genius and life-long studies to her service and vindication, 
until at last all the sciences have reached their present 
growth and outlook through the smiles and inspiration of 
their divine Alma Mater. But what now do we see? 
this stupendous impertinence: 


tical Drummond iights, and have named them Darwinian- 
ism, Free Religion, Bankruptcy of Faith, Protoplasm, Evo- 
lution, Spontaneous Generation, [mmutability of Law, and 
have set these phosphorescent flashings to shine against 
the kingly sun, and the patient stars of revelation—Calvary 
and the Eternal Lord Christ. As well might a cloud of 
mosquitoes, rushing from some dismal swamp in front of 
the lightning express, say, ‘‘We lead the train,”’ as for these 
isolated, pretentious, and profane boasters to flit in at this 
late stage of Christian thought and discovery and claim to 
be the leaders of human science and progress! Out upon 
such ridiculous knavery! It deserves neither respect nor 
tender words any longer. Smite it, all Christian people, 
inthe name of Christ, and truth, and common decency! 

It would be a pleasant task to follow the trail of history 
from Calvary to A. D. 1877, and show how the politics of 
these centuries have been shaped and shifted by the doc- 
trine of Christ, so that while nations have been born and 
have perished, he has been steadily marching on. His 
doctrine has been the law of revolutions; the seed-principle 
of agitations, insurrections, reformations. In Rome, France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, and the United 
States, it is silently and constantly at work, uprooting in- 
quisitions, papacies, serfdoms, cannibalisms, slaveries; and 
it will continue to work on until the civil governments of 
the nations and the customs of society are conformed to the 
moral sense of the world, and the law of Christ. 

But leaving these external proofs, I come to a realm of 
pleasanter thought, and simply allude to it in closing. 
Jesus Christ is ‘“The Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end,” in the personal experience of the individual be- 
liever, and in all the practical phases of Christian thought 
and life. Omthe Mount of Transfiguration, after the trance 
and ecstacy had passed, the disciples looked up and “saw 
no man, save Jesus only.” Thus, now-a-days, to those who 
love the Savior, ‘‘He is the fairest among ten thousand, and 
the one altogether lovely.””. His name puts charm and 
sacredness upon whatever it touches—puts strength and eter- 
nity into whatever receives it. Time and chronology are 
intelligible and sacred as they circle around him. 

The Sabbath, the Bible, the Church, the sciences, are all 
consecrated by the Christly functions with which they are 
endowed; apart from him they have no meaning. If we 





Why, | 
A seattered handful of | 
brilliant but misbalanced scientists have constructed skep- 
| the pieces comes chiefly as we pick out the themes from 





love Christ, we shall understand and love them. If we re- 
nounce him, they are all obsolete at once. Christianity 
and churchliness are narrowed down to one duty: confes- 
sion of Christ; faith in Christ. *‘‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.’’ What we need to do now 
is to cultivate a deep, chivalric, unfluctuating love and loy- 
alty for Jesus. Talk of him, work for him, sing about him, 
till love for his name and church becomes the master-pas- 
sion of the soul. “Goa little deeper, and you will find the 
emperor,” said a wounded French soldier to the surgeon 
who was probing in the region of his heart for the bullet. 
Deeper down than love for ease, or wealth, or honor, or 
power, or fame, should be love for Jesus in each of our 
hearts. Deep down in the profoundest core of the heart, 
graven by the finger of the Holy Ghost, and tinted with the 
crimson tints of Calvary, the name of Jesus should stand 
and shine, the new name, the white stone symbol of divine 
betrothal, the password to the marriage supper of the Lamb. 

Oh, do we feel the sweetness of the name of Jesus? Do 
we realize its full significance? It is che theology of theolo- 
gies; the creed of creeds; the kosmos that systemizes chaos 
and completes the creations of God. Our sermons, and 
and testimonies, and Sabbath-school teachings 
should all begin and end in Jesus. We have musical com- 
positions entitled, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home, with Variations,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer,’ “Old Hundred, with Varia- 
tions.” Their themes are exquisite, and our enjoyment of 


songs, 


the variations. Preaching, prayers, Sunday-school teach- 
ings and songs, and conventions and assemblies, should all 
be entitled, ‘Jesus, with Variations;’’ but our aim should 
be to speak forth Jesus with as few variations as possible. 
Let out the theme! Crowd it with musie and thunder and 
love. Keep back, tone down the variations to the minimum 
point. Give Christ the glory, while we step into his 
shadow and point to him. What makes the difference be- 
tween an opera and an oratorio? At the risk of being 
called a fool, I will venture to say, one is skilled, perhaps 
marvelous vocalization; it is the voice turning somersaults 
upon a tight rope in mid-air. I hold my breath in amaze- 
ment as I would at Blondin over Niagara, and say, ‘‘How 
wonderful! What an organ the human throat is! How 
delicate and sensitive its chords! What exquisite effects it 
ean give!”’ 

I hear the oratorio, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
My nature is swayed; criticism is forgotten; musical effects 
are eclipsed by the cumulative theme; my heart melts in 
humility and tenderness; all things dwindle and fade away 
before Jesus! 

We have artificial tastes, and senseless, stage-struck fash- 
ions, which often enslave and outrage our best judgment; 
but after all there is no melody for the human ear and 
heart like the name of Jesus. 

I remember a fashionable concert. Prima donnas, 
tricked out and bedazzled into fashionable stacks of silks, 
laces, gold, diamonds, flowers, hair and foolish nakedness, 
sang their pieces. They shot their voices to high C and F, 
as archers shoot arrows at dizzy marks. They displayed 
all sorts of vocalistic feats. They were cheered and then 
passed on to repeat the same gymnastic wonders to others. 
A few evenings later, upon the same platform, I saw and 
heard a dozen poor, dark-skinned boys and girls, who had 
graduated from Pharaoh’s house of bondage. They were 
dressed plainly and decently, and sang a few simple melo- 
dies: 

“Nobody knows the trouble I see—nobody knows the 
trouble I see, like Jesus.”’ 

‘““You may bury me in the east, you may bury me in the 
west, but I’ll hear the trumpet’s sound, my Lord, in that 
morning.’”’ ; 
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“Oh, redeemed! Oh, redeemed! I’m washed in the blood 
of the Lamb.” 

“All I want, all I want, all I want is a little more faith in 
Jesus.”’ 

Oh! but it was a strain of the everlasting jubilee which 
they sung into our souls! Their theme was Jesus in his 
blessed personality and manifoldness of communion and 
love. The singers passed on, but their song keeps singing 
itself over and over into the hearts of many that heard, for 
it was an echo-voice of him who is the Alpha and Omega 
of the soul. 

Our hymn-books are full of Jesus. You cannot wear out 
a hymn that articulates his name with the true love-accent, 
and no hymn is fit to live or be sung which does not cast 
its perfume at his feet. 

Friends, what think ye of Jesus? Is he your soul epoch? 
From what or whom do you date your real life? - You have 
just one chance to make yourself immortal. Link your 
names with Jesus, and you are made for time and eternity. 
I prize the whole birth register in my father’s Bible, of 
course; but my immortality commenced with my second 
birth. 

My redeemed being, here and hereafter, shall mark its 
growth and heavenly joys, not by the turning of the earth 
upon its axis around the solar sun, but by grander cycles 
that sweep around the Sun of Righteousness, and broaden 
and brighten into the lifetime of Jehovah himself. 

We do well to think earnestly and prayerfully about 
Jesus of Nazareth. His star is in the ascendant. He is the 
bright and morning star. His beams are to fill the world 
with light. His oracle is to teach all nations the truth of 
God. 

If we have not done so already, there is but one supreme 
and first duty for us to do, and that is to kneel humbly at 
his feet and say: 

‘*Take away our bent to sinning; 

Alpha and Omega be; 

End of faith, as its beginning 

Set our hearts at liberty.” 
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TEMPERATURE OF BEDROOMS. 


In our modern bedrooms, furnished according to modern 
taste and fashion, the best plan to adopt is that of admit- 
ting air freely to the sleeper, at the same time taking care 
that throughout the whole of the night the air shall be 
kept, within a few degrees, at the same temperature— 
I repeat, at the same temperature—for uniformity of 
warmth during all the hours of sleep is as essential 
as warmth. To have an overheated atmosphere at one 
time of the night and a low temperature at another, is just 
the kind of change that is attended with most hazard. In- 
deed, I doubt whether an equable cold atmosphere is not 
on the whole safer than one in which there is frequent and 
marked fluctuation. 

The safest method is to have the air of the room, a short 
time before it is occupied, brought up to an uniform tem- 
perature of from 60° to 65° Fahr. It should never fall five 
degrees below 60° and never rise above 65° under ordinary 
circumstances. In cases where the occupant of the room 
is extremely enfeebled it may be necessary to-raise the tem- 
perature to a higher point, but I am thinking at this mo- 
ment of sleepers who are in fair health, and for whom no 
such spevial provision is required. 

A mistake is sometimes made in observing the tempera- 
ture. The reading of the thermometer is taken in one part 
of the room only, perhaps in the warmest part, that to 








say, over the fireplace or from the mantle-shelf. This igs 
not a fair observation, for a room at that part may be very 
warm while it is very cold in other parts. The temperature 
should, properly, be taken at the bed’s head, about two feet 
above the pillow, and that is the best position in which to 
keep the thermometer, with which every bedroom ought to 
be furnished. An ordinary thermometer suffices as a gen- 
eral index, but a registering instrument is most advanta- 
geous when particular care is demanded in observation. 

I now come to consider what is the best mode of warming 
the bedroom and of maintaining the equal warmth, on 
which so much has been insisted. 


THE FLOOR COVERINGS OF THE BEDROOM. 


The bedroom can hardly have too good a floor, and after 
all no floor is so good as one of wood. If the wood is 
smooth and well planed it may be treated all over with wax 
and turpentine without being either stained or painted; or 
it may be stained ail over and varnished; or if it be rough 
and will not take stain well, as is not uncommon in cases 
where the floors are very old, the boards may be covered 
with a good layer of zinc—white paint, colored according 
to the taste of the owner, and afterward well varnished. 

I have to speak next about carpets in bedrooms. I need 
hardly insist on the fact that the old-fashioned plan of coy- 
ering every part of the bedroom with carpet stuff, so as to 
make the carpet hug the wall, is as bad a plan as can pos- 
sibly be followed. In these days everybody is beginning to 
recognize this truth, and the change which has taken place 
within the last ten years, in the matter of carpets for bed- 
rooms, is quite remarkable. In some instances I notice that 
an extreme change, which is neither wanted nor warranted, 
has been instituted; that is to say, instead of the carpet 
that at one time covered all the surface of the floor with the 
greatest nicety of adaptation, there is no carpet atall. This 
extreme change is not at all desirable. It is good to have 
carpets in every part of the room where the feet must 
regularly be placed. It is bad to have carpets in any part 
of the room where the feet are not regularly placed. These 
two rules govern the whole position, and the most inexperi- 
enced housewife can easily remember them. By these rules 
there should be carpet all round the bed, carpet opposite 
the wardrobes or chests of drawers, carpet opposite the 
washing-stand, carpet opposite the dressing-table, but none 
under the beds, and none for a space of two to three feet 
around the room, that is to say, two or three feet from the 
walls of the room. The carpets that are laid down should 
be loose from each other, each one should be complete in 
itself, so that it can be taken up to be shaken with the least 
trouble, and each one should be arranged to lie close to the 
floor so that dust may not easily get underneath. 

Carpet stuff for bedrooms should be made of fine material 
closely woven, and not fluffy on the surface. Felt carpet 
stuff for bedrooms is what is commonly recommended in 
the shops for bedroom service, and after that Axminster. 
The first is all wrong; it never lies neatly, it very quickly 
accumulates dust, and it is really not in the end economical. 
Axminster is more free from these objections, but it is not 
so good as Brussels. There was a form of Brussels carpet 
called ‘‘tapestry,’’ which some years ago wag very largely 
used. It was as warm as the thickest blanket, and it was 
almost like wire in fibre; in fact, it was tough enough to last 
half a lifetime, and it was the best carpeting for bedrooms! 
ever remember. Fluff adhered to it very slightly, it held an 
exceedingly small quantity of dust, and it was always in its 
place on the floor. As a matter of course, ‘‘tapestry’’ went 
out of fashion in due time and season. 

The advantages of small carpets in thé bedroom are 
many. They cause the footsteps to be noiseless, or compara- 
tively noiseless, they prevent the feet from becoming cold 
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while dressing and undressing, they make the room look 
pleasant, and when used in the limited manner above sug- 

ted they save trouble in cleansing by preventing dust 
and dirt from being trodden into the floor. 

From the floors of the bedroom we may pass to the walls 
and ceiling. These should be covered in every case in such 
a manner that they may be at any time effectively cleaned 
at as little expense and trouble as is possible. We 
have been accustomed for a long series of years past to use 
papers for the covering of bedroom walls, and in the shops 
for the sale of wall-papers it is the usual thing for the sales- 
man to offer for inspection a distinct series of bedroom 
papers, the patterns of the paper and the quality of the 
papers being specially displayed in order to meet the tastes 
of the purchasers. There is no doubt that extremely beauti- 
ful and artistic papers are to be bought, but for my part I 
object to paper altogether in the bedroom. Paper has one 
recommendation, that of presenting for selection a variety, 
and it may be a beauty of pattern, and at first this is an en- 
ticing suggestion. After a short time, however, the most 
beautiful pattern causes weariness. The sight every night 
and morning of just the same lines and series of objects, so 
many groups, so many figures, so many flowers, so many 
singular or imaginary designs, becomes in a short time a 
wearisome process, and in the bedroom is often intolerable. 
This sameness, which becomes an objection even to a hand- 
some paper, is a minor objection when it is compared with 
others which have to be mentioned. In some instances the 
paper itself is unwholesome owing to the surface of it con- 
taining arsenic, which, having been used for coloring pur- 
poses, is given off in fine dust, is disseminated through the 
air, and is breathed by the occupant of the room to his de- 
cided injury. The common view held on vhis subject is 
that the papers called flock papers, and papers of green 
color, are those only which give off arsenical dust; but this 
is not strictly true, for Dr. Leonard Sedgwick found that a 
blue paper gave off arsenical dust into a bedroom, and that 
for a long time the sleepers in the room were suffering from 
the jirritation caused by arsenic without discerning the 
true cause. They suffered from irritation of the throat, from 
ayspepsia, and from considerable malaise until the cause 
was discovered and removed. 

Of course it would not be difficult to select in every case 
a paper for the walls of the bedroom which is quite free of 
arsenic, and as the trouble and expense of such proof is 
comparatively slight, I do not dwell on this objection with 
any pertinacity. I name it merely as an objection of an ac- 
cidental kind which can not fairly be omitted. 

The argument usually offered for the adoption of paper 
as a wall covering is the economical argument that the 
paper lasts so long. Once put up it is not necessary to 
touch the wall again with a new covering for five or even 
seven years. In some leases and agreements there is a 
clause directing that the walls shall be papered every five 
or seven years, and the tenant makes it a point never to do 
more at any rate than just carry out the said agreement. 
The paper being once up on the walls looks clean and nice. 
“It will last another year very well.” It is getting dingy 
certainly, but then it is such a nuisance to have the paper- 
hanger, and go through the worry of emptying the room 


forhim. So month after month the long doomed paper is | 
| contagious diseases, and has occupied a room the walls of 
| which are covered with paper, there should be no hesita- 


allowed to hang until from actual necessity it is removed 
and replaced, or re-covered with a new paper. 
imperceptibly, but surely, a room, the walls of which are 


covered from year to year with the same paper, is a room | 
tke air of which is dirty, so that the very temptations to | 


delay renewal, and the very arguments of economy, become 


the strongest of objections to papers altogether. When the | 
alr of the room is damp the paper gets damp. In the damp | 
state it absorbs readily the dust that is in the air. When 





the weather gets dry and warm, or when the room is warmed 
by a fire, the dust becomes dry on the paper, and is then 
easily wafted and distributed through the air of the room, 
while if the paper be at all rough or raised the small irreg- 
ular spaces are at all times receptacles for dust. This is a 
strong objection to the paper covering for the wall. 

A final objection to the paper covering is the mode in 
which it is put on the walls. As a common practice layer 
is laid on layer until six or seven or more layers are some- 
times put one over the other. And I have recently seen a 
room stripped of no fewer than ten layers of paper before 
the wall was reached. By this plan the room becomes 
lined with coating after coating of paste, which in course of 
time is decomposed, is turned into fine organic dust, and is 
itself, whenever the paper is torn away so as to allow an 
escape of dust, a decided source of danger to health. Let 
sickness take place in a room the walls of which are treated 
in the manner now described ; let the particles of the poison 
of a contagious disease disseminate in such a room, and al- 
most of a certainty some minute portion of the particular 
poison will be cased up behind the new paper that is laid 
on, to.remain a source of danger for after occupants of the 
room for years and years to come. 

For Zhese reasons, and I think they are sound and good, I 
think the common system of paper for the walls of the bed- 
room ‘s not the best. Ifa paper could be invented which, 
once Jaid on, would present a permanent surface, and a sur- 
face tiiat would admit of systematic cleansing by means of 
soap «nd water or by dry scrubbing, then I should not have 
a word to say against it, and such an invention will, I 
should hope, one day be brought into common use. 

The nearest approach I have ever seen to perfect success 
in the direction named, was in the house of my good friend 
Dr. Thursfield, of Leamington. Dr. Thursfield had a room 
very carefully papered with a good fine paper of oak pat- 
tern. This paper he coated with coachmakers’ varnish un- 
til the complete surface was in truth as hard as the panel of 
a carriage itself. This wall could be washed with the great- 
est ease, and was as perfect as need be. Sometimes in the 
halls and on the staircases of houses we see oak and mar- 
ble papers which are varnished, and which bear to be 
washed very well, but I have never seen those walls so per- 
fect as the walls of the room I specially name, and cer- 
tainly I have seen no approach to anything of the kind 
within a room. 

Presuming that paper is used for the walls of a bedroom, 
there are certain rules which ought to be followed in re- 
spect to the process. The first of these is that the paper se- 
lected should not be a flock paper; next, it ought not to 
have a raised or rough surface; thirdly, the pattern should 
be of the plainest pussible kind, and, if I may so express it, 
patternless; the color should be grey or a sea-green; and 
lastly, the paper should be frequently renewed—it should 
be changed every three years at least. Moreover, in chang- 
ing the paper there should be noslipshod method of putting 
on a new paper before the removal of the old. The old pa- 
per should be entirely stripped off, the wall should be well 
cleansed of dry paste, and the new paper should be put on 
with paste that is quite fresh and pure. The introduction 
of a little alum into the paste is always good practice. 

In cases where a person has suffered from any one of the 


tion, when the room is relieved of its occupant, in clearing 
every particle of paper from the wall at once, also making 
the clearance as complete as possible. I usually direct, in 
those cases, that the paper, while it is still on the wall, 
should be saturated with water that is at boiling heat, the 
water being applied with a small flannel or woolen mop. 
In this manner two purposes are served: the heat disin- 
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fects, and the paper is made to peel off with great readiness 
and completeness. When the paper is thus removed down to 
the solid walls, the walls may be fumigated with sulphur- 
ous acid vapor and afterwards washed down, sponged, and 
allowed to dry. After such cleansing the new paper may 
be laid on, the ceiling having been previously cleansed and 
colored. 

If paper be not used for the covering of the wall of the 
bedroom, recourse may be had to one or other of the follow- 
ing plans. 

In a newly-built house there can be no better outlay 
than that which would be devoted to the plan of 
making the walls of the bedroom quite impermea- 
ble and smooth, by covering them with a firm cement 
like parian. The walls ought to be made so readily cleans- 
able that they can at any time be scalded and washed, just 
as a piece of crockery can be scalded and washed. The 
siraple plain surface is better than the tiled surface; it is 
more easily cleansed, and it does not weary by a pattern 
that is immovable. It has been objected to this plan that 
when it is adopted the wall becomes covered with moisture 
whenever the air is charged with moisture. The objection 
would be sound if the air must, by necessity, be so charged 
with moisture as to produce the effect stated; but, in truth, 
this ought not to be the case. If the air of a room is so 
damp that water will condense on the walls it does not sig- 
nify whether those walls be permeable or impermeable, for 
the air will be damp all the same. The only difference will 
be in what is seen. If the walls be impermeable the con- 
densed water will be visible, and will run down the walls, 
whereby it will be known as a fact that the air is, or has 
been, loaded with moisture. If the walls be coated with a 
permeable substance the water, truly, will not be seen, but 
it will be there all the same, for it will have passed into the 
permeable covering of the walls, and will remain until it is 
given up again to the air of the room as a drier time or sea- 
son arrives. We may observe this fact well illustrated 
from the looking-glasses in a damp room, or from the mois- 
ture on a damp permeable wall. The wall may seem as dry 
as a bone, but the glass may be so covered with moisture 
that there is no reflection at all from it. The wall here is 
not less damp than the glass, but it holds the damp, and is, 
therefore, the more dangerous. Supposing, then, that a 
room with an impermeable wall shows signs of moisture on 
the wall, the evidence is definite that such a room is not 
properly ventilated, or that water vapor has access to it, or 
that it is so cold that water easily condenses upon it; 
whereupon the effort should be, not to make the wall 
porous, but to keep the air of the room warm and dry. 

In houses that are already built, and that have simply 
plaster walls the plan of covering the walls with an imper- 
meable cement may be too expensive or otherwise undesir- 
able. In these instances we may have recourse to paints or 
to distemper; ordinary old-fashioned lead paint for walls, 
when it is laid on properly and is of best quality, is always 
good. It is expensive at first, but it is very durable; it ad- 
mits of ready cleansing, and when it is well varnished the 
surface of it may be washed many times without injury. If 
the paint has been simply flatted it may be washed very of- 
ten, provided that neither soda nor other alkaiine substance 
be used with the water. I have, within the last nine years, 
used the new substance called silicate paint with much ad- 
vantage for the bedroom wall. This paint gives, I think, a 
little more trouble than the ordinary lead-paints in its ap- 
plication, and many painters are much prejudiced against 
it. One of these who was working for me was, in- 
deed, so opposed to the use of the silicate paint 
that he actually threw up his tools and went away, 





leaving the men who were working under him without ' 


a leader. Nevertheless I let the work go on, and a bet- 
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ter result could not have been wished for. The extra 
trouble with the silicate paint lies in the fact that it does 
not ‘‘cover,’’ to use the term that is employed by the arti- 
san. Two layers of the ordinary sound lead paint are, they 
say, equivalent to four of the silicate. The paint also has 
to be laid on with more care than the lead paint to prevent 
it from showing the lines caused by the brush. When, 
however, it is completely laid on and the requisite number 
of layers are applied so as to cover thoroughly, it yields a 
surface which is at once fine, impermeable, and clean. The 
surface can be washed with soap and water as freely as if 
it were a surface of cement, and, as far as I can see, so far it 
wears effectually. With these advantages the objections af 
the workmen pass away, and they ought to be fairly con- 
sidered by the workmen themselves, seeing that in the use 
of the silicate paint the health is not endangered. The risk 
of being poisoned by the lead which is present in the lead 
paints, to which from long custom the workman so rigidly 
pins his faith, does not exist. 

If neither paper nor paint be used for the bedroom wall, 
there remains the old and simple plan of coloring with dis- 
temper, and really, after all, this cheap and easy method is 
as good as any. Distemper color is wholesome as a covering, 
it is cheap, and it suggests more than paper does, a fre- 
quent renewal. 

It is worth noting that in instances where the wall has 
been covered with paper, and where the paper is not broken 
or torn away at any part, and where, for any reason, it is 
not felt to be desirable to remove the paper, one or two 
coats of distemper may be laid on the paper after a coating 
of size as a preliminary. If the paper be smooth. the pai- 
tern of it will entirely be covered by the wash; if the paper 
be not smooth—if, I mean, it has on it a raised pattern— 
the distemper will give an outline of the pattern which, 
though quite distinct, is not disagreeable to the sight. 

Whatever be the substance used for covering the wall, 
whether lead paint, silicate paint, or distemper, the color 
should, I think, be the same as was suggested for paper, 
namely, a light green, what is, I believe, called a ‘‘sea- 
green’ color. This color, taking it all in all, is more pleas- 
ant to the sight, as a color te be regularly gazed at. When 
the eye meets it on awaking it offers no resistance or sense 
of unpleasantness, and it bears to be looked at more fre- 
quently than other colors. In this respect it resembles the 
grass of the fields, the verdure of the forest, and the surface 
ofthe sea. After tne green, grey, or russet red color is most 
to be desired. 

While I have advocated a perfectly plain surface for the 
walls of the bedroom—that is to say, an absence from any- 
thing like a staring permanent pattern—I would earnestly 
encourage the ornamentation of the walls by objects of good 
art that are easily removed and changed. Good pictures, 
statuettes, and other ornaments are excellent in the bed- 
room. At the same time it is wise and wholesome practice 
to break the uniformity of decoration from time to time. 
The health of the body is very much modified by the tone 
and turn of the mind, and whatever creates a pleasurable 
diversion of mind, however simple it may be, is whole- 
some to the l ody not less than to the mind itself. 

The ceiling of the bedroom is the next consideration after 
the walls. This should be attended to more frequently than 
is customary in most households. The ceiling should be 
colored regularly once a year at least, either with ordinary 
white or lime-wash, with distemper, or with zine white. 
Zine white answers excellently for ceilings; it covers well, 
gives a smooth surface, and is very little more expensive 
than common lime-wash. The color of the Jed-room ceil- 
ing should not be pure white, it should be slightly toned 
toward blue or green. 

“The bedroom is now lighted, ventilated, warmed, floored, 
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and carpeted, and its walls are colored and, it may be, dec- 
orated. It is ready to receive its furniture, and to the fur- 
niture we will therefore direct our attention. 


FURNITURE, BEDS, AND BEDDING. 


It may be taken as a general rule that a bedroom should 
have in it the least possible amount of furniture, and that 
whatever furniture there is in it should be as free as possi- 
ple of all that can hold dust and fluff. 

IT can not do better than commence what I have to say 
concerning beds and bedding by protesting against the 
double bed. The system of having beds in which two per- 
sons can sleep is always, to some extent, unhealthy. No 
two persons are so constituted as to sleep naturally under 
the same weight of bed-clothes and on the same kind of bed 
or mattress. But sleep to be perfect and profound and re- 
storative sheuld be so prepared for, that not a single dis- 
comfort should interrupt it. A good illustration of the fact 
to which I am directing attention is shown at the Indus- 
trial Schools at Annerley. The visitor to those schools, in 
which children most unhealthily born are reared into a con- 
dition of health which is singularly good, and which seems 


to prove that even hereditary evils may be educated out of | 
the body almost in one generation—the visitor to those | 
| structed of metal, of iron or brass, or of a combination of 


schools will find in the dormitories there that each child 
has its own little bed It will be asked perhaps—in fact, I 
heard it asked—whether this plan is not very expensive 


and troublesome, causing double bed-making, double bed- | 
airing, double laundry work, and double cost of bed linen | 
Well, the reply was, that there is an extra | 


and coverings. 
cost in regard to those particulars, but that, on the whole, 
there is an untold savingin relation to health. The children 
rise from their beds really refreshed and in every way bet- 
ter for the separate oecupation. In this manner the sick 
list is kept free to a great extent; and as one sick child in 
its infirmary sick-couch is an anxiety by night as well as 
by day, and as one sick child confined to its bed by its sick- 
ness is more trouble and anxiety than half-a-dozen healthy 
children occupying each a separate bed during sleeping 
hours, there is a positive saving of trouble and of expense in 
the course of the year from the practice of the single-bed 
system. It is not difficult to discover the reason of the sav- 
ing of health. The fact that no two persons are constituted 
to require the same kind of clothes and the same kind of 
bedding has been already adverted to, to which may be 
added the further fact that no children or persons can sleep 
under the same covering without one being a cause 
of some discomfort to the other, by movement, position, or 
drag of clothing. Beyond these discomforts, moreover, 
there is the question of emanations from the breath. At 
some time or other the breath of one of the sleepers must, 
in some degree, affect the other; the breath is heavy, disa- 
greeable, it may be so intolerable that in waking hours, 
when the senses are alive to it, it would be fickening 
soon after a short exposure to it. Here in bed with the 
senses locked up the disagreeable odor may not be realized, 
but assuredly because it is not detected it is not the less 
injurious. 

I need not pursue this subject much further; common 
Sense will tell everybody whe will reflect on the subject 
with common sense that I am correct, and that it is best for 
persons of every age to have to themselves the shelter within 
which they pass one-third of their whole lives—thirty years 
of life if they live to be ninety years old. I dwell, therefore, 
only on one point more in favor of the single bed, and that 
is to enforce the lesson that under the single-bed system it 
is rendered impossible to place very old and very young per- 
sons to sleep together. To the young this is a positive bless- 
ing, for there is no practice more deleterious to them than to 
sleep with the aged. The vital warmth that is so essenti@l 








for their growth and development is robbed from them by the: 
aged, and they are enfeebled at a time when they are least 
able to bear the enfeeblement. 

The single bed for every sleeper determined on, the size 
of the bedstead and the number of bedsteads in the room, 
according to space, should be considered. For ordinary 
adult persons the bedstead need not exceed three feet six 
inches in width by six feet six inches in length; and 
in nd room, however well it may be ventilated, should a 
bedstead be placed in less than a thousand cubic feet of 
breathing space. A bedroom for two single beds should not 
measure less than sixteen feet long by twelve feet wide and 
eleven feet high. There are some sanitarians who would 
not be satisfied with those dimensions for a room to be oceu- 
pied by two persons, and I frankly admit the dimensions 
are close to the minimum, though with good ventilation 
they may, I think, suffice. With bad ventilation they are 
confessedly out of court, and I name them merely for the 
sake of meeting the necessities of the limited bedroom space 
that pertains to the houses of great cities. In my own mind 


| I do not consider twice the amount of space named at all too 
| much, even with the ventilation as free as I have suggested 


in previous chapters of this essay. 
There can be no mistake that the bedstead should be con- 


those metals. Wooden bedsteads are altogether out of date 
in healthy houses. They are not cleanly, they harbor the 
unclean, and they are not cleansable like a metal framework. 
The framework of the bed should be so constructed that the 
bed or mattress is raised two feet from the floor of the room, 
and the whole framework should be steady and so well knit 
together that the movements of the sleeper shall cause 
neither creaking nor vibration. 

A good deal of controversy has been raised on the matter 
of curtains for beds. From the old system of curtains all 
around the bed, like a tent, there has been a reaction to an 
entire abolition of the curtains. I am of opinion that this 
complete change is not beneficial. Two light side head- 
curtains, with a curtain at the back of the head and a small 
tester, are, I think, very good parts of a bedstead. The 
curtains fulfil a doubly useful purpose; they shield the head 
and face of the sleeper from draughts, and they enable the 
sleeper to shut out the direct light from the window 
without in any way necessitating him to shut the light out 
at the window itself. The room may be filled with light, 
and yet the sleeper may be shielded from the direct action 
of it upon his eyes if he have the curtain as a shield. 

The kind of bed on which the body should rest is a ques- 
tion on which there is extreme divergence of opinion. 
Whenever we leave our own bed to go to sleep elsewhere, in 
an hotel or in the house of a friend, it is almost certain we 
shall find a bed differing from that to whieh we are accus- 
tomed. We may find a bed of down so soft that todrop into 
it is like dropping into light dough; we may find a soft 
feather bed, or a soft mattress, or a spring mattress, a mod- 
erately hard mattress, or a mattress as hard, I had nearly 
said, as the plank bed for which our prisons are now so un- 
enviably notorious. These differences are determined by 
the taste of the owner of the bed, without much reference to: 
principle, or to the likings of any one else in the world; not 
a very good or satisfactory state of things. There ought to- 
be some principle for guidance in a trial so solemn as that 
which settles the mode in which our bodies shall rest for a 
third of our mortal existence. 

I fear it is hard to fix on definite principles, but there is 
one principle, at any rate, which may be relied on, and 
which, when it is understood, goes a long way toward solv- 
ing the question of the best kind of bed for all sleepers. The 
principle is, that the bed, whatever it be made of, should be 
so flexible, if I may use the term, that all parts of the body 
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may rest upon it equally. It ought to adapt itself to the out- 
line of the body in whatever position the body may be 
placed. The very hard mattress which yields nothing, and 
which makes the body rest on two or three points of corpor- 
eal surface, is at once excluded from use by this principle, 
and I know of no imposition that ought to be excluded more 
rigorously. On the other hand, the bed that is so soft that 
the body is enveloped in it, though it may be very luxuri- 
ous, is too oppressive, hot, and enfeebling; it keeps up a 
regular fever which can not fail to exhaust both physical 
and mental energies, and at the same time it really does not 
adapt itself perfectly to the outline of the body. 

The best kind of bed, taking everything into consideration, 
is one of two kinds. A fairly soft feather bed laid upon a 
soft horsehair mattress, or a thin mattress laid upon one of 
the elastic steel-spring beds which have lately been so in- 
geniously constructed of small connected springs that yield 
in a wave-like manner to every motion. It is against my 
inclination to try to write out the time-honored old feather 
bed and mattress, but I am forced to state that the new stcel- 
spring bed is, of necessity, the bed of the future. It fulfills 
every intention of flexibility; it is durable; it goes with the 
bedstead, as an actual part of it, and it can never be a nest 
or receptacle of contagion or impurity. 

On the subject of bedclothes, the points that have most to 
be enforced are that heavy bedclothing is always a mistake, 
and that weight in no true sense means warmth. The light 
down quilts or coverlets which are now coming into general 
use are the greatest improvements that have been made, in 
our time, in regard to bedclothes. One of these quilts takes 
well the place of two blankets, and they cause much less 
fatigue from weight than layer upon layer of blanket cov- 
ering. 

ow to the actual quantity of clothes which should be on 
the sleeper, I can lay down no rule of numbers or quantities, 
because different people require such different amounts. I 
ean, nevertheless, offer one very good practice which every 
person can learn toapply. It should be the rule to learn so 
to adapt the clothing that the body is never cold and never 
hot while under the clothes. The first rule is usually fol- 
lowed, and need not be dwelt on; the last is too commonly 
ibroken. It isa practice too easily acquired to sleep under 
#o much clothing that the body becomes excessively heated, 
feverishly heated. This condition gives rise to exhaustion, 
to disturbing dreams, to headache, to dyspepsia, and to con- 
stipation. It is so injurious that it is better to learn to sleep 
with even too little than with too much clothing over tne 
body. This, specially, is true for the young and the vigor- 
ous. It is less true for the old, but in them it holds good in 
a modified degree. 

The position of the bed in the bedroom is of moment. The 
foot of the bed to the fireplace is the best arrangement when 
it can be carried out. The bed should be away from the 
door, so that the door does not open upon it, and it should 
never, if it van be helped, be between the door and the fire. 
If the head of the bed can be placed to the east, so that the 
body lies in the line of the earth’s motion, I think it is the 
best position for the sleeper. 

The furniture of the bedroom, other than the bed, should 
be of the simplest kind. The chairs should be uncovered, 
and free from stuffing of woolen or other material; the 
wardrobe should have closely fitting doors; the utensils 
should have closely fitting covers; and everything that can 
in any way gather dust should be carefully excluded. 

In a word, the bedroom, the room for the third of this mor- 
tal life, and that third the most helpless, should be a sanctu- 
ary of cleanliness and order, in which no injurious ex- 
halation can remain for a moment, and no trace of unclean- 
liness offend a single sense. 

In speaking of beds and bedding, I neglected to state one 
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fact, which is of moment to remember, namely, that in 
the cleansing of the feathers which are used to fill pillows 
and bolsters, the utmost care ought to be taken never to 
put the feathers back into the tick until they are thoroughly 
dried. If only a little moisture attach to the feathers they 
decompose; they give out ammoniacal and sulphuretted 
compounds, and they become in this manner not only of. 
fénsive to the sense of smell, but sometimes an insidious 
source of danger to health. 

A few years ago I went with my family to a well-known 
seaside place, where during the season we were obliged to 
take what we could get in the way of house accommodation. 
I was myself located in a small bedroom, which was seru- 
pulously clean and comfortable, and, as bedrooms go, well 
ventilated. The first night after going to bed I awoke in 
early morning with the most oppressive of headaches, with 
a sense of nausea, and with coldness of the body. The 
thought that these symptoms arose from smallness of the 
room and close air led me to open the window. I was soon 
somewhat relieved, but could sleep no more that morning, 
so I dressed, took a walk, and after a few hours felt fairly 
well, and as wanting nothing more than a few hours of extra 
sleep. Phe next night I took the precaution to set the win- 
dow open, but again in early morning I woke as before, 
and even in worse condition. I now canvassed all possible 
causes for the phenomena. Had I contracted some conta- 
gious disease? Was this bedroom recently tenanted by a 
person suffering from a contagious malady? Had I taken 


| some kind of food or drink which had disagreed with me? 


The answer to each of these queries was entirely negative, 
All I could get at was that I had a sense of an odor of 
a very peculiar kind, which came and went, and which 
seemed to have some connection with the temporary de- 
rangement. On the third night I went to bed once more, 
but rather more restless and alert than before; and an hour 
or two after I had been in bed I woke with a singular 
dream. I wasa boy again, and I was reading tke story, so 
I dreamt, of Philip Quarles, who, like Robinson Crusoe, 
was lost on a desolate island, and who could not sleep on a 
pillow stuffed with the feathers of certain birds which he had 
killed, and the feathers of which he had used for a pillow. 
The dream led me to examine the pillow on which my own 
head reclined. It was a soft, large downy cushion, with a 
fine white case and a perfectly clean tick; but when I 
turned my face for a moment on the pillow and inhaled 
through it, I detected the most distinct sulphur-ammon- 
iacal odor, which was so sickening I had no difficulty in 
discovering mine enemy. The bolster I found to be the same. 
I put both away, made a temporary pillow out of a railway 
rug, went to sleep again, and woke in the morning quite 
well. It turned out that the pillow and bolster had been re- 
cently made up with imperfectly dried feathers, and some 
of these were undergoing decomposition. 

This ekperience of mine is a good illustration, detected, as 
it happened, on the spot... It is by no means singular. Lit 
tle children are often made sleepless, dreamful, and restless 
in their cots from a similar cause. 


BED VENTILATION. 


In treating of bed and bedding I have dwelt on the im- 
portance of allowing the clothes so to lie on the sleeper that 
they shall not too closely wrap him up in his own cutane 
ous exhalations. What I wished to convey by this teach- 
ing was, that the bed should be ventilated not less than the 
room. Benjamin Franklin used to take what he called at 
air bath, which consisted in walking about in an opel 
room, sharply, for a short time in a loose dress, so that the ait 
might come well and briskly on to the sufface of his skin 
and exert its purifying and cleansing influence on the ¢u- 
‘taneous envelope. The good and refreshing eff.ct of this 
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simple measure of cleanliness is well experienced by those 
who resort to it, and part of the value of the Turkish bath 
is due to Franklin’s method, which is there of necessity car- 
ried out. But there is no doubt that an improvement 
might be made in beds themselves by a process of ventila- 
tion of them. 


WINDOW CURTAINS AND WINDOW BLINDS IN THE BEDROOM. 


There is much difference of opinion on the question of 
window curtains and window blinds in the bedroom. Some 
persons who have been unhealthily educated are unable to 
sleep except when the room is entirely dark, the faintest 
ray of light being sufficient to break their repose. Others 
can sleep when light enters into the room in the fullest de- 
gree. I have no doubt those are most healthy who can 
sleep without any window shade whatsoever, and I am 
sure that every one can be trained so as to sleep without 
blinds if the training do but commence early enough in 
life. Light purifies and invigorates; and children that 
sleep in darkness, by their blanched faces alone, may be 
distinguished from those who sleep in a well-lighted room. 
More than this, the admission of daylight early in the 
morning tends to create a habit of early rising, which is so 
conducive to health. He who hails the sun instead of let- 
ting the sun hail him is the wise man. Those who sleep 
like moles in a hele, though they may grow sleek and fat, 
are not sun-healthy; they are feeble, subject to headaches, 
excitable, pale, and nervous. For these reasons I would, 
therefore, teach that the half-blind of muslin is all that is 
sufficient for the bedroom windew, and that the roller-blind 
should only be used to prevent the actual glare of the sun, 
or to ~hut out the view into a room that is exposed to other 
houses that overlook it. Heavy curtains for bedroom win- 
dows, or curtains of any kind, are altogether out of place, 
except as mere ornamental appendages, and they, when 


present for appearance’s sake, should never be drawn except 
on emergency, in seasons of extreme cold or heat. 
A light green color is best for the muslin blind and the | 


roller blind. 


ANSWERS TO SOME INQUIRIES. 


points that have been mooted in these papers. 
(1) For the floors of bedrooms, in cases where the wooden 


flooring is bad, an oilcloth covering is in all particulars | 
good. The oilcloth can be cleaned by the dry method per- 


fectly well. 
(2) A portion of stove piping carried from the calorigen 
stove to the outer air for the purpose of admitting fresh air 


answers fairly well; but no plan is so good as to clear away | 
all rubbish from beneath the floor of the room, make plenty | 
of opening from the outer air to beneath the floor, and | 
then let the tube for feeding the fresh air to the stove per- | 


forate the flooring into the space beneath. 
(3) The open gas fire-place in the bedroom is perfectly 
safe so long as there is a good chimney draught, but if there 


ous to health. 


great advantage of the gas fire is that it maintains an equal 
temperature. 
impossible observation, there is no equality of warmth in 
the apartment it Yivifies. It goes nearly out, leaving the 


undue warmth, and hurrying in draughts; and then it 
tools, temporarily, to what may be considered the proper 
temperature. The gas fire on the other hand is entirely 
Manageable. With a little practice the temperature of a 





| flector ought to be brought into immediate use. 
| and newly-built house in this metropolis, into which I was, 


| kept up a perpetual eclipse. 
| soon as it was in position the passage became actually bril- 
‘ | liant with light, to the immense comfort of the occupiers 
is anything like a down draught the stove is very danger- | 
The product which injures most from the | 
gas fire is not carbonic acid, but carbonic oxide. But the | 
| tion what to recommend. 
With the coal fire, unless it be under almost | 
| the best. 
| sash of the window is lifted up about three inches, and in 
toom chilly and uncomfortable; it burns up, making an 


room, in every part, may be set for the night, and the vari- 
ation need not exceed five degrees Fahrenheit. The only ob- 
jection I know of in the open gas fire, is its cost. It is, with 
all care, at least double the expense of a coal fire. That at 
all events is my experience. 

(4) The mean temperature of the bedroom should be from 
60° to 65° Fahr. 

(5) A paper, for walls, which ‘will wash like linen,” 
one of my correspondents suggests, is not at all out of the 
question. 

(6) There is, it must be acknowledged, a great difficulty 
in admitting air into the bedroom from the outside, and at 
the same time excluding damp. I have tried several plans 
for drying air in its course from the outside into the room, 
but only with partial success. When the air of the room is 
well and equally warmed, the injury arising from moisture 
is greatly lessened, and it is therefore of moment, in foggy 
seasons, to keep up a considerable temperature in the room 
by which the water vapor will be removed, if there be at 
the same time free exit ventilation. But all plans of arti- 
ficial drying are partial or mischievous. To stretch a layer 
of porous and dry woolen stuff over the opening that lets 
air into the room is the only mechanical plan I can suggest 
that is of real value. This at all events filters the air. It 
might be supplemented by introducing into the ventilating 
tube some loosely packed charcoal in good-sized pieces, 
over which the air would pass on its entrance into the 
chamber. 


THE STAIRCASE LANDING. 


We may leave the bedroom now, and pass to the landing 
of the staircase outside. This space, or landing, is, as a 
rule, a terrible trouble to the sanitary mind. It is a rialto 
on which varied kinds of sanitary difficulties combine. It 
often is deficient in light. On it is placed the receptacle, 
necessary but fearful, of the housemaid’s cupboard or closet. 
On it is placed the sink and water-butt. Worst of all, in 
nearly every house, it is the place for the water-closet. 


| When there are two landing floors in the house these con- 
| venient inconveniences are usually divided, but frequently, 
| in houses less fortunately placed, they are all in conjunc- 

Before I leave the bedroom it is well for me to take the | 
opportunity of replying to one or two of a great number of | 
inquiries that have been sent to me respecting the various | 


tion. 
GOOD LIGHT AND COSTLESS VENTILATION- 


It is essential on the landing of the bedroom floor first of 
all to have abundance of light. The window should be 
made as large as is consistently possible, and it should be 
kept specially clean. When light is deficient here the re~ 
In a large 


lately, led by a professional summons, an artificial light 
had actually to be kept for a portion of the day, and for the 
whole day when the sky was clouded, in order that the 
passage could be sufficiently illuminated for ordinary pur- 
poses. A great blank of dead wall opposite the window 
I suggested a reflector, and as 


of the house. 

After light on the landing of the staircase comes the ad- 
mission of air by the window, and here I can have no hesita- 
The costless system of ventila- 
tion introduced by Dr. Peter Hinckes Bird is for all intents 
Dr. Bird’s plan is simplicity itself. The lower 


the space between the sill and the sash a piece of wood is 
introduced to fill up the space. The lower sash at its upper 
part is thus brought a few inches above the lower part of the 
upper sash, which it by so much overlaps. In this manner 
there is left in the middle between the two sashes an open 
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space, up which the air is constantly passing from the out- 
side into the house. At all times the air is finding its way, 
and, as the current is directed in an upward course, draught 
is not felt even when the air blows in freely. At the same time 
the sashes can be opened or closed, as may be desired, with- 
out altering the arrangement for ventilation. 


I have recommended and employed Dr. Bird’s costless | 


ventilation so many years with such excellent practical re- 
sults, I hardly like to venture on a shade of suggestion for 
its modification. There is, however, one change in it which, 
while it adheres entirely to the principle, is, I venture to 
think, an improvement in detail. This consists simply in 
letting the lower sash remain unchanged, and in bringing 
-down the upper sash three inches, so as to let it by that dis- 
itance overlap the lower. The space above on the upper part 
of the top sash has then to be filled up, and I reeommend 
for this purpose a permanent bar of wood, against which 
the upper sash can close. The advantages of this detail 


are, that the window looks better; that light at the lower | 


part is saved; that lower blinds are not interfered with; 


that the interposed piece of wood is out of the reach of the | 


servants, so that it cannot be taken away without great 
trouble; and, that if there be a draught at the space 


where the sash touches the interposed portion of wood, it is | 


at the top instead of the bottom sash, and is not felt by 
those who are passing the window on ascending the stairs. 

The costless ventilation once effected, it should be in 
operation all the year round. It is true that in cold weather 


it causes a lower temperature on the landing than would | 


exist if the window were absolutely clo-ed; but this must 
be met by inereasing the warmth within the house, not by 
the process of excluding the outer air. 

It will be soon detected in windows in which the costless 
ventilation is set up, how large a quantity of dust there is 
in the air which finds its way into the dwelling-house of the 
great city. The space through which the air passes is very 


quickly charged with dust, some of which settles on the | 


panes of the window and the framework, and requires re- 
moval at short regular intervals. It is raised by some as an 
objection to the system of costless ventilation that the dust 


enters so freely through the permanent opening as to be- | 


come, in its turn, a nuisance. Hence, we often find the 
opening partly filled up with a sandbag, or else with a plate 
of perforated zinc, the openings of which are quite closed 
up with dust. Both these practices are bad; the open space 
should never be closed. In spite of the acknowledged in- 
eonvenience of dust, it is far better to have a free admission 
of air than to exclude the air. In practice, moreover, the 
‘dust nuisance is less than would be expected. It is only 
occasionally present, while bad air, if outer air be kept out, 
is always present. 

The floor of the landing should be treated precisely in the 
ame manner as the floor of the bedroom. In the course of 


the tread in the centre of the landing, tor a width, say, of 


from eighteen inches to two feet, a line of carpet may be 
laid down, but the floor space on either side of the carpet 
should be uncovered, and if it be of wood it should be 
dry scrubbed and treated with wax and turpentine, when 
the boards will allow of it. Where the staircase and land- 
ing are of stone, nothing is more healthful than the stone 
itself duly cleaned and whitened. When the floor surface 
is of indifferent wood or stone, it may, with advantage, be 
covered with oilcloth, with the center carpet. In no case 
should the whole of a landing be carpet-covered so as to 
make the carpet hug the wall. A floor covered in that man- 
ner holds the dust, and keeps the air charged with dust, 
every step and every gust of air that moves the carpet from 
beneath tending to waft some particles of dust into the air 
above. 

Of oilcloth as a covering for landings, passages, and outer 


parts of bedroom floors, nothing can be said that is un- 
| favorable, granting always that it is laid down with skill 
and care. Asa rule it should be closely fitted to the floor, 
and well glued and nailed down at the edges, so that it can 
not become a coating for a thick layer of dust beneath it, 
Fixed firmly in its place in such a way as to form part of 
the floor itself, oilcloth can be cleaned with as much facility 
| as can a boarded floor, and can be waxed as perfectly. It 
| does not retain dust; it shows the presence of dust and dirt, 
| and itis a good non-conductor of heat. The substance called 
linoleum is, in some particulars, an improvement on oil- 
cloth, because it is a better non-conductor. Kamptulicon is 
| more enduring than either, but it does not admit of such 
| perfeet cleaning; it catches the dust more, and it never 
looks so bright and cheery as the others do. We are told 
that it is so much more serviceable, and that is true; but 
then it is not good to have forever in view a structure that 
| is unchangeable and practically indestructible. An occa- 
| sional change of structure is a positive relief, and when it 
can be obtained at slight cost is a useful luxury. 

The walls of the landing, like those of the bedroom, 
should be covered with a paint or paper that will readily 
admit of being washed. Failing this, they should be dis- 
tempered. 


ASCENDING VENTILATING SHAFT. 

It is always good practice wherever it is practicable to 
; make an opening from the stair-landing into, and out of, 
the roof of the house, or into the stack of the chimney. If 
the landing be just under the roof, then it is good to geta 
| direct opening through the roof, or the cock-loft leading to 
it, sothat there may be an immediate communication with 
the outer air above. In most houses this upper landing- 
place is conneeted by the staircase with the whole of the 
lower part of the house. The house from below ventilates 
into it, and if upon it there be no efficient outlet, it is ina 
bad position indeed. Should there be an intervening floor 
between the floor and the roof of the house, a small shaft 
should be carried up, and beneath that shaft a gas-burner 
may with much advantage be suspended, so as to make the 
| shaft a chimney for the conveyance of the products of the 
gas and of air, away from the interior of the house. 

THE WATER-CLOSET ON THE STAIRCASE LANDING. 

In the houses of crowded eities the worst sanitary diff- 
culty of all lies in the arrangement of the water-closet on 
the landings of the staircases. Some sanitarians propose to 
meet these difficulties by introducing the dry earth-closet 
system, or by some other special system distinct from what 
is in general use. I do not object to such suggestions where 
they are practicable. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
RURAL MANNERS. 


POLITENESS. 

The first and most obvious reflections which arise in 4 
man who changes the city for the country, are upon the 
different manners of the people whom he meets with in those 
two different scenes of life. By manners I do not meal 
morals, but behavior and good breeding, as they show them- 
selves in the town and in the country. 

And here, in the first place, I must observe a very grea 
revolution that has happened in this article of good breed 
ing. Several obliging deferences, condescensions, and sub- 
missions, with many outward forms and ceremonies thal 
accompany them, were first of all brought up among the 
politer part of mankind, who lived in courts and cities, and 
distinguished themselves from the rustic part of the species 
(who on all oceasions acted bluntly and naturally) by such 
a mutual complaisance and intercourse of Civilities. Thes 
forms of conversation by degrees multiplied, and gre¥ 
troublesome; the modish world found too great a constraint 
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in them, and have therefore thrown most of them aside. 
Conversation, like the Romish religion, was so encumbered 
with show and ceremony, that it stood in need of a refor- 
mation to retrench its superfluities, and restore its natural 
good sense and beauty. At present, therefore, an uncon- 
strained carriage, and a certain openness of behavior, are 
the height of good breeding. The fashionable world is 
grown free and easy; our manners sit more loose upon us: 
nothing is so modish* as an agreeable negligence. in a 
word, good breeding shows itself most, where to an ordinary 
eye it appears the least. 

If after this we look on the people of mode in the country, 
we find in them the manners of the last age. They have no 
sooner fetched themselves up to the fashion of a polite 
world, but the town has dropped them, and are nearer to 
the first state of nature, than to those refinements which for- 
merly reigned in the court, and still prevail in the country. 
One may now know a man that never conversed in the 
world by his excess of good breeding. A polite country 
squire shall make you as many bows in half an hour, as 
would serve a courtier for a week. There is infinitely more 
todo about place and precedency in a meeting of justices’ 
wives, than in an assembly of duehesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesome to a man of my 
temper, who generally takes the chair that is next me, and 
walk first or last, in the front or in the rear, as chance di- 
rects. I have known my friend Sir Roger’s dinner almost 
cold before the company could adjust the ceremonial, and 
be prevailed upon to sit down; and have heartily pitied my 
old friend, when I have seen him forced to pick and cull his 
guests, as they sat at the several parts of his table, that he 
might drink their healths according to their respective 
ranks and qualities. Honest Will. Wimble, who I should 
have thought had been altogether uninfected with ceremony, 
gives me abundance of trouble in this particular. Though 
he has been fishing all the morning, he will not help him- 
self at dinner till I am served. When we are going out of 
the hall, he runs behind me; and last night, as we were 
walking in the fields, stopped short at a stile till I came up 
to it, and upon my making signs to him to get over, told 
me, with a serious smile, that sure I believed they had no 
manners in the country. 

There has happened another revolution in the point of 
good breeding, which relates to the conversation among men 
of mode, and which I can not but look upon as very extraor- 
dinary. It was certainly one of the first distinctions of a 
well-bred man, to express everything that had the most re- 
mote appearance of being obscene in modest terms and dis- 
tant phrases; whilst the clown, who had no such delicacy 
of conception and expression, clothed his ideas in those 
plain homely terms that are the most obvious and natural. 
This kind of good manners was, perhaps, carried to an ex- 
cess, so as to make conversation too stiff, formal, and precise; 
for which reason (as hypocrisy in one age is generally suc- 
ceeded by atheism in another) conversation is in a great 


measure relapsed into the first extreme; so that at present 
several of our men of the town, and particularly those who 
have been polished in France, make use of the most coarse, 
uncivilized words in our language, and utter themselves of- 
ten in such a manner as a clown would blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good breeding, which reigns among 
the coxcombs of the town, has not yet made its way into the 
country ; and as itis impossible for such an irrational way of 
conversation to last long among a people that makes any 
profession of religion, or show of modesty, if the country 
featlemen get into it, they will certainly be left in the lurch. 

heir good breeding will come too late to them, and they 
Will be thought a parcel of lewd clowns, while they fancy 
themselves talking together like men of wit and pleasure. 

(End of Required Reading for FYanuary.} 
* The vulgar use of this term has, I suppose, disgraced it. It would 


a now be endured in polite conversation, much less in polite writ- 





A NIGHT WITH A COMET.* 


On Thursday morning, June 23d, an employe of the 
Courier-Journal, of Louisville, was on his way to the office 
at the early hour of half-past three. Casting a look north- 
ward he saw a comet in the sky not far from a very bright 
star. That star was Capella, the most brilliant member of 
the constellation of Auriga, and the comet was the now 
famous No. 2 of 1881. A neighbor of mine in Richmond 
saw it at about the same time. The first news that I re- 
ceived of the presence of this unexpected celestial guest, 
came through the Courier-Journal of Friday, June 24th, 
and at 1:30 a. m. on Saturday, June 25th, I was busy getting 
out the University telescope for an observation. This in- 
strument was made to our order by Alvan Clark & Sons, 
the noted telescope-makers of Cambridgeport, Mass. It has 
an aperture of six inches, a focal length of eight feet, mag- 
nifying power (as stated by Alvan Clark & Sons) from 
thirty-six to six hundred diameters, and is equatorially 
mounted on the largest tripod ever sent from the manufae- 
tory. Its power of definition may be estimated from the 
fact that it separates double stars whose centers are distant 
only one and one-half seconds. 

While mounting this elegant instrument it was altogether 
natural to take a survey of the sky. Every part of the fir- 
mament has its own special glory, and one of the most 
glorious portions of it is found in the milky way running 
up through Perseus and Cassiopeia to Cygnus, near the 
zenith, and thence to the southern horizon by way of Sagit- 
tarius. Quite near this belt we see the lovely Vega in the 
Lyre, and Altair in the Eagle, two of the fairest gems of the 
northern celestial hemisphere. Then in Perseus and Sagit- 
tarius these are nebule, which, by the magic of the tele- 
scope start up into gorgeous cohorts with glittering helmets 
and spears. The nebular hypothesis imagines that the 
clouds of star-dust of millions of years ago were slowly 
fashioned into suns, planets and satellites. But the tele- 
scopic enchantress waves her wand over this long interval 
of ages, and the vapor so dim and vague to the naked eye 
of to-day flashes into a universe of worlds. When I first 
turned our instrument on one of Messier’s nebulz in Sagit- 
tarius, I was startled into an outcry; for a sudden wonder 
and joy smote upon my heart, as though God himself had 
spoken to me. 

There is something unique in a night scene beheld by a 
solitary observer. If you are like the witty Frenchman, whe | 
said, ‘‘Yes, solitude is sweet; but how much sweeter to have 
some one by you to whom you can say, how sweet is soli- 
tude!’’—if this be your temperament, I could hardly advise 
yuu to rise from balmy slumber at 1:30 a. m. to gaze at the 
heavens. But if there be in your spirit a touch of the mys- 
ticism of Hannah, in ‘‘Adam Bede;”’ if you at all resemble 
that gentle enthusiast who so loved to be alone with God, 
then you may find that to be alone with God’s heavens is 
not a solitude, but a communion. 


GROWTH OF A COMET. 


You see there on the blackboard an egg which I have 
drawn. Just here is a bright point. Can those of you whe 
are on the outskirts of the audience see it. Raise your 
hands. (Half a dozen hands went up.) Very well. That 
point represents the germ or nucleus, where life begins. 
Agassiz and others have described the very interesting pro- 
cess of its development. 

This is intended for such an egg as the little boys and 
girls find under the barn floors or up in hay lofts. Re- 
member, however, the old adage: ‘‘Omne vivum abovo"’— 
every living thing comes from an egg. 

* A lecture del:vered in the Hall of Philosophy at Chautauqua, 


August 16, 1881, by Prof. L. G. Barb ur, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Central University, Richmond, Kentucky. 
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Here I show you another egg, shaped much like the for- 
mer, but not so solid looking. Older boys, and girls, too, as 
Miss Herschel and Miss Mitchell, find them in the sky. 
This is the way a comet looks when ii is first seen in the 
far blue depths of heaven. And you see here also a germ. 
I do not say that all comets have germs. Perhaps some do 
not; at least in some no germ is detected, and such never 
eome to much. I have chosen one with a germ. But what 
is it doing now? (The lecturer here began to develop the 
comet on the blackboard.) The comet and its germ seem to 
be expanding. Yet that may be owing to the fact that they 
are coming nearer to us. 

But see again! A line of light leaps forth toward thesun. 
You will please understand that the sun is up yonder above 
the blackboard. Now another line nearly parallel on the 
left, and another here on the right, with a sound like ‘choo! 
choo! choo!’’ as we imitate to our little children the start- 
ing out of a train on the railroad. Now the intermediate 
space is filling up, and you see a very respectable white fan, 
just such a one as I saw carried by the comet of last June. 
The comets had fans long before the ladies used them. Our 
comet here perhaps needs one, as it is approaching the sun, 
and getting very warm. 

See, now, streaming out on each side something like hair. 
It turns back in the general direction opposite to the sun. 
It reminds one of a little girl at play with her brothers: she 
runs so fast and gets so warm, and then with both hands 
brushes back the hair from her forehead. 

The Greek word for comet (kometes) was originally an 
adjective, meaning hairy. Thus Aristotle, in his meteor- 
elogy speaks of a hairy meteor. By a natural transition, 
the adjective has become a substantive; the termination has 
been lopped off, as we forever do with classical words; and 
hence we get our English designation for a comet. 

The process of formation still goes on. The hair streams 
back, and thus the tail is produced. I extend it to the bottom of 
the board; but I cannot very well finish the job, as the tails 
are millions of miles long, and I have neither blackboard 
room nor time sufficient for the completion. 

You observe a dark undefined strip down the middle of 
the tail. This is due to the fact that the tail is hollow: 
Out toward the edges you look through a larger mass of the 
luminous matter, consequently the edges appear brighter 
than the middle. Something similar is seen when we ex- 
amine a hair with a microscope. A hair is tubular, and 
down the middle of it you see a light colored stripe, revers- 
ing the colors of the comet's tail, but evidently caused in 
the same general way. 

The tail of the comet is not straight, but bends gracefully 
back like a superb ostrich plume. This alone overthrows 
the old theory that the dark central line was the shadow of 
the nucleus. 

You may be curious to know why the matter surrounding 
the nucleus thus streams out away from the sun. An old, 
but long ago abandoned theory was that it rose up as 
smoke and vapors rise from the earth; toward the sun be- 
ing down, and away from the sun, up. This hardly merits 
a serious refutation. Neither can the tail be like the smoke 
trailing cut behind a locomotive; for that has an alignment 
nearly parallel with the course of the locomotive itself, 
while the direction of a comet’s tail is always nearly op- 
posite to that of the sun. 

The ac *epted conjecture now is that the sun has a repul- 
sive force as well as a force of attraction, and the repulsion 
acts with prodigious power on at least a part of the cometic 
matter. We do not know why the sun attracts the planets 
and the comets. We only account for the planetary and 
cometary motions by the supposed power of universal gravi- 
tation. Since Newton overthrew the vortices of Des Cartes, 
the scientific world has received the theory of attraction. 





But there seems to be about as good reason for supposing a 
repulsive force also in the sun. Or, if I might suggest, there 
is a mutual repulsion between the sun and the matter of 
which the tails of comets are composed. 


RAPID FORMATION OF THE TAILS. 

“The tail of this comet (Donati’s, 1858) increased in length 
at the rate of two millions uf miles per day; that of the great 
comet of 1811, at the rate of nine millions of miles per day; 
while that of the great comet of 1843, soon after passing 
perihelion, increased at the rate of thirty-five millions of 
miles per day.’?* You may well imagine that the tails of 
some comets grow rather long. Sothey do. The comet of 
1843 had a tail two hundred millions of miles long; enough 
to reach entirely across the orbit of the earth and lap over 
it some millions of miles. If a railroad train had started 
from the head of this comet to traverse the whole length of 
the tail at the speed of sixty miles per hour, day and night, 
Sundays ineluded, the journey would have required three 
hundred and eighty years. 

Comets have had more than one tail. One had as many 
as seven, all trending in different directions. These facts 
indicate that comets contain diverse kinds of matter, the 
tails being formed successively, and at different degrees of 
temperature. 

DECLINE AND FALL. 

The nucleus of a comet usually seems to diminish as it 
approaches very near the sun. One would have thought it 
would increase by the expansive power of heat; but the 
contrary is the observed fact. Look at the planet Jupiter, 
whose solid or possibly liquid body is surrounded by a dense 
cloud. If that cloud should be heated sufficiently, it would 
become transparent, and the body of the planet could be 
seen through it, so that Jupiter would appear smaller than 
it does at present. If the cloudy matter should cool down 
again and become opaque, the planet would seem to grow 
larger. Thus the coma of a comet diminishes, but the 
nucleus apparently increases in size when it first goes away 
from the sun. The tail, meanwhile, lessens, like a man 
who has passed the hot noon of life, and has less hair on his 
head, but more head and brains. Back, back, the poor 
comet goes, until it resumes its primeval state. Brave 
chanticleer becomes an egg again. This might be called ap 
instance of ‘‘ reversion.”’ 

AN EXCEPTION. 

This is the ordinary and periodic career of a comet; but 
there is a remarkable exception in the case of the one named 
after the Austrian captain, Biela. This comet was journey- 
ing along around the sun, all right, as innocent as Adam in 
the garden of Eden, and as lonely. ‘Man the hermit 
sighed till woman smiled,’ after which he sighed far worse 
than he did before. Well, Eve was taken out of his side; 
and a fainter comet was made out of Biela’s. Lo! there 
were two of them, companion comets, traveling the journey 
of space together. The Adam comet was the brighter and 
the Eve comet the dimmer, just as it ought to be. But 
soon the Eve comet began to brighten, and kept on get 
ting brighter, until it outshone the Adam comet—ju-t 4 
it ought not to be! As you may well suppose trouble came 
of all this; but I can not stop to tell the rest of the story. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE TAILS. 


Amaryllis, at the age of twenty, had a fine suit of hair, 
four feet long. Amaryllis is now forty-five, and her hair is 
only three feet long. Yet it has been growing all the while 


at the rate of four to six inches per year. It ought to be one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty inches longer at the age of 
forty-five than at the age of twenty. Whefe are the chest- 


* Loomis. 
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nut, auburn, or raven locks that adorned her twenty-five 
years ago? Answer that, and perhaps I may be able to tell 


you whither the tails of the comets go. 
You will at once see, however, that the matter of the tail 
lessens every time the comet whips around the sun. 
sun, like a cruel boy, hatchet in hand, euts off their tails 
not by inches, but by millions of miles. When they grow 
out again, he cuts them off again, remorselessly ; and soon, 
toties quoties. After a long, long time, all the cometic tad- 
poles will turn into frogs—another fact for Mr. Darwin, 
whereby to prove that tadpoles have been evolved from 

eomets. 
PATHS OF THE COMETS. 


In what sort of orbits do they move? Doall or most of 
them return to the neighborhood of our sun? These ques- 
tions and their answers are more closely related than might 
appear at first. Understand in the outset that none of the 
heavenly bodies wander about, even though Byron did 
dream of earth’s ‘‘wandering darkly through eternal space.’’ 
Do you remember that grand saying of Goethe, in the Angel 
Song, prelude to Faust: 

° : ‘ ‘ “The sun 
Bounds his predestined course along.”’ 

All the orbits are exhibitions of inexorable law, and yet of 

most graceful motion. You have doubtless noticed the stern 
self-repression by which I have been restraining my steps 
from the flowing fields of mathematics. That ancient and 
honorable science measures a yard of tape, or the orbit of a 
eomet; weighs an eighth of a grain of morphine, or suns and 
systems. It is not, indeed, studied at Chautauqua, where 
languages, ancient and modern, Semitic and Indo-Eu- 
ropean, are investigated with such avidity. But this is be- 
eause all good Chautauquans are supposed to have mastered 
mathematics before coming hither. You are not, then, like 
the excellent old lady out in Kentucky, who was very ill, 
and, in fact, was thought to be near her end. As she lay one 
day with her eyes closed, and apparently asleep, some 
friends sitting by began to discourse of the future state. The 
thought was advanced that the subjects of our liveliest in- 
terest here would engage our chief attention there; as, for 
instance, mathematics. ‘‘ Mathematics!’’ said the invalid, 
opening her eyes, ‘‘ if I have to study mathematics there, I 
don’t want to go!” And she actually got well! { Laughter). 
But I am not addressing a half-dead audience; and so, trav- 
eling along the dusty pathways of fact, fancy and fun, let us 
take a peep through the hedge into the violet-sprinkled 
mead of geometry. When most people hear of geometry, 
they either stop their ears, or run away, or else begin to 
think painfully of an array of stiff, formal figures—of unin- 
viting angles, and squares, and crooked things generally. 
But a curve is as geometrical as a straight line; I may say 
more so, for itis geometry on a higher key. There is no 
graceful line in existence that does not have its equation. 
In the structure of this wonderful universe, the All-wise 
Architect has used a great variety of lines, and you will find 
4 fruitful theme of thought in the inquiry, What use does 
he make of them ? 


THE STRAIGHT LINE. 


Ruskin says somewhere: ‘The fact is, the world is round, 
and all that is in it; except the works of man, and they are 
often very flat.’ Hogarth finds curves in clouds and hill- 
tops; everywhere, except in crystals. Let us, however, use 
our own eyes a little; and here [exhibiting a large charcoal 
sketch) are two of the crystals, those flowers of the mineral 
Kingdom. This is ealespar, and that quartz crystal. Basalt 
may perhaps be classed among the crystals; and the layers 
of coal, limestones, and sandstones, may fairly be said to 
present flat surfaces. 


Let us enter the domain of life. In the vegetable king- 


The 


dom we meet with a wonderful variety of curves, but the 
straight line does not disappear. May I say that since it 
measures the shortest distance from one point to another, it 
offers an economy of which even the august Creator avails 
himself. Here is a leaning, swaying plant; curves abound 
in it, but you see two straight lines in that opening bud. 

A German teacher once said to me, ‘ The first thing is to 
have a good master; and who is the best master, if not 
God?” I accept the suggestion, and go to the fountain head 
of art. 

Here is an enlarged copy of a leaf by the Great Master: a 
beech leaf which I picked up the other day here at Chautau- 
qua. What do we see? A curved periphery, or bounding 
line, and that again used asa foundation for a frill, scollop, 
serration, or whatever you may please to call it. But, also, 
we see a straight axis running down the centre, and a score 
of straight lines branching off right and left in parallels. In 
the next drawing you see a fuchsia, taken from a specimen 
in arustic flower box in front of Brother Lewis Miller’s cot- 
tage. In the pistils and stamens the straight line appears. 
In this outline of a maple leaf, copied from nature, the 
straight line almost disappears, but not quite. 

Now for the animal kingdom. The straight line is hardly 
seen at all. These are two shells copied from specimens on 
sale at the stand near the Point. The Great Artist has lav- 
ished an infinite variety of curves even on the mollusks, 
and the vertebrates of land and water abound in elegant 
forms. These curves are of very high order, geometrically 
considered; yet while we are sure that they ail have their 

equations, those equations are not known. This is adepart- 
ment into which some coming mathematician may enter. 
It is a virgin soil. I take special interest in the thought 
that man’s spiritual life manifests itself by the help of curves. 
They are its language, and therewith we smile, we bless, we 
worship; we give outward expression to our hope, our trust, 
our love. This is visible in the works of all the great artists; 
perhaps most of all in Raphael. It has been said that 
Raphael himself could not draw a straight line; perhaps not 
without a straight-edge. Examine the photograph of his 
Sistine Madonna, in Newton Hall. I have found, amid an 
opulence of curves, a half dozen straight lines obscurely in- 
troduced on one side of the picture. Probably they are 
meant to give us the true up and down of the picture, with- 
out attracting attention to themselves. In Titian’s ‘‘As- 
sumption of the Virgin,’”’ and Murillo’s ‘‘ Immaculate Con- 
ception,’’ scarcely a vestige of a straight line is seen. That 
is, seen on the surface. You must look below the surface if 
you weuld behold them; you must look back into the art- 
ist’s mind. When the sign painter, or ornamental type cut- 
ter, gives us a very elaborate letter, with ever so many flour- 
ishes to it, the trained observer requires that underneath ail 
there shall lie the simple, severe lines, curved or straight, 
which would make a good plain letter. Then, also, a young 
artist friend of mine said to me lately: ‘ In drawing the 
mouth, we have a straight line in our mind; so with the 
eyes.’”’ ‘Just so,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and God, the chief artist, had 
the straight line in his mind when he made our features. 
We have in our mind what he first had in his; we inter- 
pret his thoughts.”’ 
WHERE THE COMET ORBITS COME IN. 

Between the straight line whose equation is of the first 
degree, and the curves mostly employed by nature, which 
are of the third and higher degrees, we find the curves of 
the second degree, in one or other of which the planets, the 
satellites and the comets move. There are just four of 
these—the circle and the eilipse, which are re-entrant 
curves, and form closed figures; and the parabola and the 
hyperbola, whose branches diverge forever. It was reserved 
for the genius of Sir Isaac Newton to demonstrate that they 
flow from the one universal law of gravitation. 
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The Almighty might have selected some other law of at- 
traction by which the orbits would have been far more 
complicated. In fact, the old Greek astronomers thought 
they were so. They invented cycles and epicycles in bewil- 
dering confusion. But one trait of the All-wise Intelligence 
is a disposition to effect his ends by the simplest means pos- 
sible. 

Mankind have only at last, after fifty-five centuries, come 
to understand the mechanism of the heavens. If the laws 
of orbital motion had been much more intricate, man 
must have been built on a larger intellectual scale, or else 
have been forever confounded by the celestial maze. Sup- 
pose the equations had been of the fifth or tenth degree, in- 
stead of the second! Again, one undying attraction of the 
Pythagorean system, revived by Copernicus, and now trium- 
phant in christendom over the Ptolemaic, is this very sim- 
plicity. We are made in the image of God. The skies un- 
roll their illuminated missal before us, as the mother of Al- 
fred the Great did to her children. The text is not too dif- 
ficult for strenuous endeavor to decipher; we persevere, and 
the volume is ours. 

ART AND SCIENCE. 

I do not know how it will strike you, but to my own mind 
one of the most interesting features of this whole subject is 
the explanation of the fact that art has so outstripped sci- 
ence in the realm of form. The curves of planetary and 
cometary motion, while shapely enough, are specially com- 
mendable for simplicity and utility. It is mainly in the 
higher curves that grace and beauty shine forth. In the 
study of these man has copied, not originated. Leonardo 
da Vinci advises the artist to be forever observing and for- 
ever copying. The lines were too high for us to invent. 
Happy is he who can detect them, understand them, love 
them, 9nd make them his own. They are ours when we 
ean reproduce them at will, and employ them fittingly. 
But remember, they are God-given; if they had not been 
given, high art would have been impossible. 

The simpler lines our Maker has left us to work out for 
ourselves, and it is certainly remarkable that the four curves 
mentioned were discovered by the ancient Greeks before the 
Christian era. The history of human thought scarcely af- 
fords a parallel instance of the ardent study of apparent ab- 
stractions which afterwards were found to be embodied in 
most concrete realities. A few singular curves, kept as a 
precious thought-treasure by Greek and Saracen, and trans- 
mitted tothe Christians. Why? Because it is seen at last 
that they were the principles of the handicraft of him who 
‘built the universe. He has made us so that what interests 
him shall also interest us. 

The esthetic element in our nature is like the bird that 
flies upon easy pinion over mountain height; the mathe- 
matical like the locomotive that climbs slowly up their 
sides. The former learns directly from the Great Teacher; 
the latter creates for itself. In the former the Heavenly 
Teacher gives us theorems to believe; in the latter, problems 
to solve, and withal, hints for their solution, 


HINTS. 


An infinitely curious subject is that of nature’s hints. 
‘Nature whispers tous. See this drawing in which the 
whispér comes to us through the lips of a flower. First it 
tells us of the circle hidden in its corolla. But this is not 
the whole of its lesson. 

If I had the preternatural hand-cunning of a Frank Beard, 
I would sketch in a sweet little girl here. A thousand ring- 
lets should fall adown her shoulders; a thousand graceful 
curves cling about her; and the flower—if that might be— 
should wave in the wind and say, ‘‘ Do you see my ellipse, 
little maid? See, see, here it is, here it is!” 

But hold, pretty one; you are distracting my audience. 





Some misguided individuals would rather think of you than 
of the ellipse. 
So the planets whispered to our race; how patiently, too, 
through the long centuries, 
‘* From the sky serene and far, 

Their voice fell like a falling star,”’ 
until at last a God-fearing German gazed steadfastly into the 
heavens and said, ‘‘I see!’’ Yet again the comets said, 
‘* Look at us; do not be afraid; we will not hurt you. We 
will move slowly, quietly through the sky, tracing our 
ellipses through space.” And a God-fearing Englishman 
saw at last, and now he who wills may see. 
PARABOLAS. 


Bear in mind that only four curves are possible to comets 
under our present law of gravitation; that two of these, the 
circle and the ellipse, are closed curves; that no circular or- 
bit has ever been discovered, but many elliptical ones; and 
that any true and independent American citizen who has 
no flowers to wave in the wind, but who has a silver dollar 
in his pocket, may, by turning that dollar slowly over, see 
before him in succession the orbits of all the planets, all the 
satellites, and very many of the comets. 

Now for the two curves that are closed at one end and 
widen out forever in their two branches. All good Chautau- 
quans are familiar with parabolas. Some of you have made 
hundreds, and even thousands of them. I will describe one 
for you with a piece of chalk. Look sharp! Here goes! 
[Tossing a bit of chalk in the air.) Except the deviation 
caused by passing through the atmosphere, that may be 
considered a very respectable parabola. Our base ball play- 
ers make countless such curves. ‘Their ‘‘ bee-lines’’ are par- 
abolas with large parameters, and their “ flies’’ are ditto 
with small parameters. When an astronomer has found a 
comet in the sky, the first thing is to see if he can ‘‘catch it 
on the fly,’ or, in more scientific language, fit a parabolic 
curve to its observed path. Atleast three good observations 
are necessary. 

For most purposes a parabolic orbit fits well enough in 
many instances. But while we may not be able just yet to 
get a better fit, be it said that in all likelihood, as there is 
no circular orbit known, so there is no parabolic orbit, 
strictly speaking, in all the solar system. 

“THE RIGOR OF THE GAME.”’ 

“A bright fire, a clean hearth,’’ said Sarah Battle, the 
champion whist player, ‘‘and the rigor of the game!”’ 

Bad life-occupation; good apothegm. Bad thing to do; 
good thing to say—at least in the exact sciences, where you 
ought to be exact, one would think. 

All the text-books in mechanics say that the curve de- 
scribed in the air by the piece of chalk I tossed up a moment 
since, is a parabola. Every year I prove it to my classes in 
relation to projectiles. But in utmost rigor it is not true. 
It would be true if the center of the earth were at an infinite 
distance beneath us; or still more precisely, if a plumb-line 
here were accurately parallel toa plumb-line yonder. In fact, 
this parallelism is assumed in the demonstrations of the 
books. But since the plumb-lines converge, the curve was 
after all a very elongated ellipse,—such as you see in the 
dollar just before the ellipse turns into a straight line. 

A sufficient reason why there are no circular orbits is that 
at a given point 6f its path the velocity of a revolving body 
would have to be exactly so much, and not the least bit 
more or less. A trifle more or less would throw it into an 
ellipse. For instance the attraction of Venus or Mars would 
pull the earth out of a circular orbit; and once out, it could 
never get back. 

Thus, too, exactly so great a velocity, neither more nor less, 
at a given point, would make a comet move in a parabolic 
orbit ; but the disturbing attraction of any third body would 
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throw it out, never to return. Any retardation would make 
an ellipse; any acceleration, an hyperbola. 


Another way of looking at it: The point of nearest ap- 
proach to the sun is called the perihelion. Given any defi- 
nite perihelion, say ten miljlions of miles, and only one 
parabola is possible; but there might be myriads of myriads 
ef ellipses and hyperbolas. So that by the doctrine of proba- 
bilities, there are myriads of myriads of chances to one 
against & parabolic orbit. In the small part of an orbit sub- 
jected to our observation, parabolas, hyperbolas, and ellipses 
elosely resemble one another; so that we are thrown back 
upon general considerations such as I have adduced. If we 
knew of any reason on the part of the Almighty for launch- 
ing a comet into a parabolic path, and keeping it therein by 
force, we could believe that such a thing existed. As to 
hyperbolas, a few such orbits are thought to have been 
found. Then of those which are generally treated as para- 
bolas, some may by possibility turn out to be hyperbolas. 
To sum up: many of the orbits are certainly ellipses, most 
of the rest are probably so, and a few may be hyperbolas. 

DO THE COMETS RETURN? 


Those which move in ellipses do. Those which move in 
hyperbolas do not, unless perchance they wander into the 
neighborhood of other systems, and are deflected into new 
paths. Of their return to our system on this condition, there 
is hardly the faintest prospect. Of those which come back 
to the sun, some are gone scores, some hundreds, perhaps 
some of them thousands of years. But in due time they 
will reappear to the generations that come after us in the 
long vista of time. Thus Halley predicted that one whose 
period he had found to be seventy-five years, would return 
long after his death, and he called on posterity toremember 
that the prediction had been made by an Englishman. 

May we not hope that the Hand which thus guides a ma- 
terial world according to material laws, will graciously and in 
perfect consistency with the laws and the freedom of spiritual 
being, direct our career through the ages of the ages! Let 
not our personal insignificance awaken distrust of his care. 
The hand that stretches abroad the orbit of a comet, traces 
the outline of a leaf. To him nothing created is small, as 
nothing is great. What is the length and what the breadth 
ofthe universe tohim whose presence pervades immensity ? 
The universe, 

Which lies amid the night as lies a pear] 

Hid in the tresses of a Hindoo bride. 
Oh, realm of darkness, evermore engulfing our barque of 
light! Appalling infinitudes, lit by no star-gleam, ye are 
the abode of him who hath said, ‘‘I dwell in the thick dark- 
ness.’ Heaven, even the heaven of heavens, can not con- 
tainhim. The universe flashes upon the cloud of infinite 
apace the mighty legend, ‘‘God is great,’’ and the cloud an- 
swers back in thunder tones, ‘-Nothing is great but God.” 

THE DAWN. 

But now the dawn came. Yonder in the east were four 
Planets in a magnificent group—fiery Mars, and belted 
Jupiter; Saturn, gorgeous with rings and satellites; and 
Venus, 

“Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to ‘he dawn, 

Sure pledge of day that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet.” 

The bridegroom sun was coming, and earth put on her 
beautiful attire. All her garments were myrrh, and aloes, 
and cassia. Northward, the forests of pine and fir breathed 
forth their balm. Southward, tropical gardens dripped with 
dew, The air was heavy with odors; and flower censers, ex- 
haling Sweetest incense, swung to and fro. Near at hand a 
a began to carol his morning song. Thus ended my 

ight with a Comet.” [Applause.] 


CAESAR AND COLUMBUS.* 


Christopher Columbus was the last of the great dreamers 
who dreamed in earnest the dream of the Crusade. He 
was a pure idealist, while he was the most illustrious ‘‘man 
of action”’ of his time, the pioneer of that daring band who 
made discovery their holy warfare, and who seemed to see 
their way across the ‘‘Sea of Darkness’ to a ‘‘New Jerusa- 
lem’’ in the great continent of the West. He forms the vital 
link between the romantic enterprise of medizeval Europe 
and the larger romance of the Elizabethan adventurers, 
who gave a new vision to the imagination, and a new 
theatre to the commerce and politics of mankind. 

This crusading fervor of Columbus, which fed the fire of 
his patient enthusiasm for Western discovery, is quite too 
little regarded in popular estimates of his character and 
life. Far from being wholly a man of the new age, like 
Prince Henry of Portugal, absorbed in the practical work of 
discovery and in the future which it opened to commerce, 
he was a man who nursed his spirit on the heroic traditions 
of the bygone generations. He struck his roots more deeply, 
perhaps, than any other man of his time into the age which 
was ending, while he believed that God was making him 
an instrument in opening an entirely new era in the his- 
tory of the world. And it is always thus. The men who 
make new eras are always the strongest links between the 
past and the future. Those who mark the great steps of 
progress are those who maintain the unbroken continuity 
of the history of our race. He was a ‘Hebrew of the He- 
brews,’’ who brought the Gentiles in as free citizens of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

The westward expeditions of Julius Cesar stand in a very 
real relation to the expeditions and discoveries of Colum- 
bus. They are divided by more than fifteen centuries, but 
no event of kindred character and importance lies between 
them. Columbus stands next to Czeesar as the author of an 
immense enlargement of the boundaries of the civilized 
world. Cvzesar and his house traced the western boundaries 
of Europe, and brought its foremost modern races on to the 
theatre of civilization. Columbus traced the bounds of the 
great world, and gave to man the full possession of his 
sphere. Between the two lies the middle age, the most no- 
table facts of whose history, from our present point of view, 
are the conquests of Charlemagne and the Crusade. But 
the conquest of Czesar opened the way for something more 
than civilization. St. Paul, in his consuming desire to push 
westward the conquests of the Gospel, was moved by the 
same impulse. It is certainly a very noteworthy fact that 
the liberal party in Rome, of whose traditions Cwsar was 
the heir, seems to have been impelled by strong instinct 
westward among the hardy peoples with whom lay the fu- 
ture of humanity; whither the same impulse in a diviner 
form urged the chief of the Apostles, to preach that Gospel 
whose mission it is not to destroy men’s lives, but to save.t 
Allowing for the difference of scafe, the conquests of 
Ceesar produced much the same kind of stir at Rome which 
the expedition of Columbus aroused in Europe. It was in 
a high sense, in both cases, the great sensation of the time. 
Nothing stirs man like the expansion of the horizon of his 





*The Nineteenth Century. 

+ Space 1s precious, or I would quote at length the remarkable 
speech which Tacitus puts into the mouth of the Emperor Claudius 
(Ann. xi. 24), in which this policy is very nobly developed. The tra- 
dition of an inclusive policy, which was handed down through 
Marius, Cesar, and the imperial house, was not suffered to perish. 
A greater than Claudius wrought out the idea on a wider theatre 
when Gregory the Great struck the key-note of the inclusive policy 
of the Latin Church. Gregory’s letters to Augustine ( Beda, B. i. 
ch. 27-30) have a closer relation to that speech of Claudius than may 
at first sight appear. 
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life. It seems to lift humanity bodily to a higher platform, 
and to give to it the command of a wider world. It is like 
the opening of a new spring to the vital fountain; it sends 
the life-blood at once surging more swiftly through the 
frame. We may say with confidence that whatever, by re- 
enforcing the vital springs, bestows new power on man, is 
the best benediction that can reach him. And it was this 
which Columbus bestowed on Western Europe. Men’s 
hearts beat with new energy and exultation; life seemed 
more large and free; it leaped to a new vantage-ground, 
and surveyed with thrilling joy the wide and splendid hor- 
izon which was unveiled.* Like David, man gives thanks 
to God at such times, ‘who has brought him out into a 
large place.’’ For, above all things, man needs room to 
grow. The sphere of his tasks is too narrow for the range 
of his power. A great joy possesses him when he gets his 
eye on a wider, fairer realm beyond it, where enterprise 
may have free course and imagination boundless range. If 
hope saves us as immortals, imagination saves us as citi- 
zens of this world. That which enables man to breathe and 
work more freely in the anguish (angustie, narrows) of the 
present is the range of his imagination through wider 
and brighter worlds. It would be curious to trace the 
influence of Continental travel—the vision of snow-peaks 
in the upper air, and all the breadth and splendor of the 
mountain lands, to which we of the nineteenth century 
make our pilgrimage—on that enlargement of ideas and 
habits which is so marked a feature of our times. Murray’s 
handbooks are in a way sacred books for our generation. 
But they too had their beginning in the higher regions. 
Shelley, Coleridge, and above all Byron, are the true 
fathers of the romance of travel, which is the mild form in 
which we take our romance in these easy and wealthy 
days. 


t Peter Martyr writes to Pomponius Letus: ‘I feel a wonderful 
exultation of spirits when I converse with intelligent men who have 
returned from these regions. It is like an accession of wealth toa 
miser, Our minds, soiled and debased by the common concerns of 
life and the vices of society, become elevated and ameliorated by 
contemplating such glorious events.”’ 





LOVING FACES. 


“Every one that loveth is born of God.”—I John iv. 7. 


Common to all races, 
Common to us all, 

Are the loving faces, 
Faces great and small. 


Faces of our mothers, 
Lighting up our home; 
Faces of our brothers, 
As the world we roam. 


Faces, loving faces, 
Lifting up their light, 

With a thousand graces, 
Shining in the night; 


Lighting up with glory 
All this darkened earth, 
Telling us the story 
Of our heavenly birth. 


For, in holy faces, 
Faces full of love, 

We may find the traces 
Of our God above. 


So to all the races, 
So to us and ll, 

By these loving faces 
God to us doth eall. 
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A DREAM OR DRAMA; OR, A SCHOLAR, A GYPSY, 
A PRIEST. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Years passed on, several years; during this period I had increase¢ 
considerably in stature and in strength, and, let us hope, improved 
in mind, for. I had entered on the study of the Latin language. The 
very first person to whose care I was intrusted for the acquisition of 
Latin was an old friend of my father, a clergyman who kept a seni- 
nary at a town the very next we visited after our departure from “the 
Cross.”’ Under his instruction, however, I continued only a few 
weeks, as we speedily left the place. ‘“Captain,’’ said this divine, 
when my father came to take leave of him on the eve of our depart 
ure, ‘‘I have a friendship for you, and therefore wish to give yous 
piece of advice concerning this son of yours. You are now removing 
him from my care; you do wrong, but we will let that pass. Listen 
to me: there is but one good school book in the world—the one I use 
in my seminary—Lilly’s Latin Grammar, in which your son has al- 
ready made some progress. If you are anxious for the success of 
your son in life, for the correctness of his conduct and the sound- 
ness of his principles, keep him to Lilly’s Grammar. If you can by 
any means, either fair or foul, induce him to get by heart Lilly's 
Latin Grammar, you may set your heart at rest with respect to him; 
I, myself, will be his warrant. I never yet knew a boy that was in- 
duced, either by fair means or foul, to learn Lilly’s Latin Grammar by 
heart, who did not turn out a man, provided he lived long enough.” 

My father, who did not understand the classical languages, received 
with respect the advice of his old friend, and from that moment 
conceived the highest opinion of Lilly’s Latin Grammar. During 
three years I studied Lilly's Latin Grammar under the tuition of 
various schoolmasters, for I traveled-with the regiment, and inevery 
town in which we were stationary I was invariably (God bless my 
father!) sent to the classical academy of the place. It chanced, by 
good fortune, that in the generality of these schools the grammar 
of Lilly was in use; when, however, that was not the case, it made 
no difference with my educational course, my father always stipula- 
ted with the masters that I should be daily examined in Lilly. At 
the end of three years I had the whole by heart; you had only tore- 
peat the first two or three words of any sentence in any part of the 
book, and forthwith I would open cry, commencing without blun- 
dering and hesitation, and continue till you were glad to beg me to 
leave off, with many expressions of admiration at my proficiency in 
the Latin language. Sometimes, however, to convince you how well 
I merited these encomiums, I would follow you to the bottom of the 
stairs, and even into the street, repeating in a kind of sing-song meas 
ure the sonorous lines of the golden schoolmaster. If I am here 
asked whether I understood anything of what I had got by heart, I 
reply—‘' Never mind, I understand it all now, and believe that no one 
ever yet got Lilly's Latin Grammar by heart when young, who re 
pented of the feat at a mature age.” 

And, when my father saw that I had accomplished my task, he 
opened his mouth, and said, ‘‘Truly, this is more than I expected. 
I did not think that there had been so much in you, either of appli- 
cation or capacity; you have now learnt all that is necessary, if 
my friend Dr. B ’s opinion was sterling, as I have no doubtit 
was. You are still a child, however, and must yet go to school, ip 
order that you may be kept out of evilcompany. Perhaps you may 
still contrive now you have exhausted the barn, to pick up a grail 
or two in the barnyard. You are still ignorant of figures, I believe, 
not that I would mention figures in the same day with Lilly’s Gram- 
mar.” 

These words were uttered in a place called ——, in the north, or i 
the road to the north, to which, for some time past, our corps had 
been slowly advancing. I was sent to the school of the place, which 
chanced to be a day school. It was a somewhat extraordinary one, 
and a somewhat extraordinary event occurred to me within its 
walls. 

It occupied part of the farther end of a small plain, or square, # 
the outskirts of the town, close to some extensive bleaching fields. 
It was a long low building of one room, with no upper story; on the 
top was a kind of wooden box, or sconce, which I at first mistook for 
a pigeon-house, but which in reality contained g bell, to which ¥3 
attached a rope, which passing through the ceiling, hung dangling 
in the middle of the school-room. I am the more particular in mer 
tioning this appurtenance, as I had soon occasion to scrape acquali” 
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este 
tance with it in a manner not very agreeable to my feelings. The 
master was very proud of his bell, if I might judge from the fact of 
his eyes being frequently turned to that part of the ceiling from 
which the rope depended. Twice every day, namely, after the 
morning and evening tasks had been gone through, were the boys 
rung out of school by the monotonous jingle of this bell. This ring- 
ing out was a rather lengthy affair, for, as the master was a man 
of order and method, the boys were only permitted to go out of the 
room one by one; and as they were rather numerous, amounting, at 
jeast, to one hundred, and were taught to move at a pace of suitable 
decorum, at least a quarter of an hour elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the march before the last boy could make his exit. The 
office of bell-ringer was performed by every boy successively ; and it 
so happened that, the very first day of my attendance at the school, 
the turn to ring the bell had, by order of succession, arrived at the 
place which had been allotted to me; for the master, as I have al- 
ready observed, was a man of method and order, and every boy had 
a particular seat, to which he became a fixture as long as he contin- 
ned at the school. 

So, upon this day, when the tasks were done and completed, and 
the boys sat with their hats and caps in their hands, anxiously ex- 
pecting the moment of dismissal, it was suddenly notified to me, by 
the urchins who sat nearest to me, that I must get up and ring the 
bell. Now, as this was the first time I had been at the school, I was 
totally unacquainted with the process, which I had never seen, and, 
indeed, had never heard of till that moment. I therefore sat still, 
not imagining it possible that any such duty could be required of 
me. But now, with not a little confusion, I perceived that the eyes 
ofallthe boys in the school were fixed upon me. Presently there 
were nods and winks in the direction of the bell-rope, and, as these 
produced no effect, uncouth visages were made, like those of 
monkeys when enraged; teeth were gnashed, tongues were thrust 
out, and even fists were bent at me. The master, who stood at the 
end of the room, with a huge ferule under his arm, bent full upon 
me a look of stern appeal; and the ushers, of whom there were four, 
glared upon me, each from his own particular corner, as I vainly 
turned, in one direction and another, in search of one reassuring look. 

But now, probably in obedience to a sign from the master, the 
boys in my immediate neighborhood began to maltreat me. Some 
pinched me with their fingers, some buffeted me, whilst others 
pricked me with pins, or the points of compasses. These arguments 
were not without effect. I sprang from my seat, and endeavored to 
escape along a double line of benches, thronged with boys of all 
ages, from the urchin of six or seven, to the nondescript of sixteen 
orseventeen. It was like running the gauntlet; every one, great or 
small, pinching, kicking, or otherwise maltreating me as I passed by. 

Goaded on in this manner, | at length reached the middle of the 
room, where dangled the bell-rope, the cause of all my sufferings. I 
should have passed it—for my confusion was so great, that I was 
quite at a loss to comprehend what all this could mean, and almost 
believed myself under the influence of an ugly dream—but now the 
boys, who were seated in advance in the row, arose with one 
accord, and barred my further progress; and one, doubtless more 
sensible than the rest, seizing the rope, thrust itinto my hand. I 
now began to perceive that the dismissal of the school, and my own re- 
lease from torment, depended upon this self-same rope. I therefore, 
in a fit of desperation, pulled it once or twice, and then left off, nat- 
urally supposing that I had done quite enough. The boys who sat 
next the door, no sooner heard the bell, than rising from their seats, 
they moved out at the door. The bell, however, had no sooner 
ceased to jingle, than they stopped short, and, turning round, stared 
at the master, as much as to say, ‘‘What are we todo now?” This 
was too much for the patience of the man of method, which my pre- 
vious stupidity had already nearly exhausted. Dashing forward 
into the middle of the room, he struck me violently on the shoulders 
with his ferule, and snatching the rope out of my hand, exclaimed, 
with a stentorian voice, and genuine Yorkshire accent, ‘Prodigy of 
ignorance! dost not even know how to ring a bell? Must I myself 
instruct thee?” He then commenced pulling at the bell with such 


Violence, that long before half the school was dismissed the rope 
broke, and the rest of the boys had to depart without their accus- 
tomed music. 


ButI must not linger here, though I could say much about the | 


school and the pedagogue highly amusing and diverting, which, 
however, I suppress, in order to make way for matters of yet greater 
interest. On we went, northward, northward! and, as we advanced, 
I saw that the country was becoming widely different from those 
part of merry England in which we! had previously traveled. It 





| ance, nae doubt—’tis very great! 


was wilder, and less cultivated, and more broken with hills and 
hillocks. The people, too, of these regions, appeared to partake of 
something of the character of their country. They were coarsely 
dressed; tall and sturdy of frame; their voices were deep and gut- 
tural; and the half of the dialect which they spoke was unintelligi- 
ble to my ears. 

I often wondered where we could be going, for I was at this 
time as ignorant of geography as I was of most other things. How- 
ever, I held my peace, asked no questions, and patiently awaited the 
issue. 

Northward, northward, still! And it came to pass that, one morn- 
ing, I found myself extended on the bank of ariver. It was a beau- 
tiful morning of early spring; small white clouds were floating in 
the heaven, occasionally veiling the countenance of the sun, whose 
light, as they retired, would again burst forth, coursing like a race- 
horse over the scene—and a goodly scene it was. Before me, across 
the water, on an eminence, stood a white old city, surrounded with 
lofty walls, above which rose the tops of tall houses, with here and 
there a church or steeple. To my right hand was a long and massive 
bridge, with many arches and of antique architecture, which tray- 
ersed the river. The river was a noble one; the broadest that I had 
hitherto seen. Its waters, of a greenish tinge, poured with impetu- 
osity beneath the narrow arches to meet the sea, close at hand, 
as the boom of the billows breaking distinctly upon a beach de- 
clared. There were songs upon the river from the fisher-barks; and 
occasionally a chorus, plaintive and wild, such as I had never heard 
before, the words of which I did not understand, but which, at the 
present time, down the long avenue of years, seem in memory’s ear 
to sound like ‘‘Horam, coram, dago.’’ Several robust fellows were 
near me, some knee-deep in water, employed in hauling the seine 
upon the strand. Huge fish were struggling amidst the meshes— 
princely salmon,—their brilliant mail of blue and silver flashing in 
the morning beam; so good!y and gay a scene, in truth, had never 
greeted my boyish eye. 

And, as I gazed upon the prospect, my bosom began to heave and 
my tears to trickle. Was it the beauty of the scene which gave rise to 
these emotions? Possibly; for though a poor ignorant child—a half- 
wild creature—I was not insensible to the loveliness of nature, and 
took pleasure in the happiness and handiworks of my fellow-crea- 
tures. Yet, perhaps, in something more deep and mysterious the 
feelings which then pervaded me might originate. Who can lie 
down on Elvir Hill without experiencing something of the sorcery 
of the place? Flee from Elvir Hill, young swain, or the maids of 
Elle will have power over you, and you will go elf-wild!—so say the 
Danes. I had unconsciously laid myself down upon haunted 
ground; and I am willing to imagine that what I then experienced 
was rather connected with the world of spirits and dreams than with 
what I actually saw and heard around me. Surely the elves and 
genii of the place were conversing, by some inscrutable means, with 
the principle of intelligence lurking within the poor, uncultivated clod! 
Perhaps to that ethereal principle the wonders of the past, as con- 
nected with that stream, the glories of the present, and even the his- 
tory of the future, were at that moment being revealed! Of how 
many feats of chivalry had those old walls been witness, when hos- 
tile kings contended for their possession?—how many an army from 
the south and from the north had trod that old bridge?—what red 
and noble blood had crimsoned those rushing waters?—what strains 
had been sung, ay, were yet being sung on its banks?—some soft as 
Doric reed; some fierce and sharp as those of Norwegian Skaldag- 
lam; some as replete with wild and wizard force as Finland's runes, 
singing of Kalevala’s moors, and the deeds of Woinomoinen! Honor 
to thee, thou island stream! Onward may thou ever roll, fresh and 
green, rejoicing in thy bright past, thy glorious present, and in vivid 
hope of a triumphant future! 

And, as I lay on the bank and wept, there drew nigh me a man 
in the habiliments of a fisher. He was bare-legged, of a weather- 
beaten countenance, and of stature approaching to the gigantic. 
‘What is the callant greeting for?” said he, as he stopped and sur- 
veyed me. ‘‘Has onybody wrought ye ony harm?" 

“Not that I know of,” I replied, rather guessing at than under- 
standing his question ; ‘I was crying because I could not help it? I 
say, old cove, what is the name of this river?” 

“Hout! I now see what you was greeting at—at your ain ignor- 
Weel, I will na fash you with re- 
proaches, but even enlighten ye, since you seem a decent man’s 
bairn, and you speir a civil question. Yon river is called the Tweed; 
and yonder, over the brig, is Scotland. Did ve never hear of the 
Tweed, my bonny man?” , 
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“No,” said I, as 1 rose from the grass and proceeded to cross the 
bridge to the town at which we had arrived the preceding night; “I 
never heard of it; but now I have seen it, I shall not soon forget it 


” 


CHAPTER V. 

It was not long before we found ourselves in Edinburgh, or rather 
in the Castle, into which the regiment marched with drums beating, 
colors flying, and a iong train of baggage-wagons behind. The Cas- 
tle was, as I suppose it is now, a garrison for soldiers. Two other 
regiments were already there; the one an Irish, if I remember right, 
the other a small Highland corps. : 

It is hardly necessary to say much about this Castle, which every- 
body has seen; on which account, doubtless, nobody has ever yet 
thought fit to describe it—at least that I am aware. Be this as it 
may, I have no intention of describing it, and shall content myself 
with observing, that we took up our abode in that immense building, 
or caserne, of modern erection, which occupies the entire eastern 
side of the bold rock on which the Castle stands. A gallant caserne 
it was—the best and roomiest that I had hitherto seen—rather cold 
and windy, it is true, especially in the winter, but commanding a 
noble prospect of a range of distant hills, which I was told were 
“the hieland hills,” and of a broad arm of the sea, which I heard 
somebody say was the Firth of Forth. 

My brother, who, for some years past, had been receiving his edu- 
cation in a certain celebrated school in England, was now with us; 
and it came to pass, that one day my father, as he sat at table, 
looked steadfastly on my brother and myself, and then addressed 
my mother: “During my journey down hither, I have lost no op- 
portunity of making inquiries about these people, the Scotch, 
amongst whom we now are, and since I have been here I have ob- 
served them aitentively. From what I have heard and seen, I should 
say that upon the whole they are a very decent set of people; they 
seem acute and intelligent, and I am told that their system of edu- 
cation is so excellent that every person is learned—more or less ac- 
quainted with Greek and Latin. There is one thing, however, con- 
nected with them which is a great drawback—the horrid jargon which 
they speak. However learned they may be in Greek and Latin, 
their English is execrable; and yet [I’m told it is not so bad as it was. 
I was in company the other day with an Englishman who has re- 
sided here many years. We were talking about the country and the 
people. ‘I should like both very well,’ said I, ‘were it not for the 
language. I wish sincerely our Parliament, which is passing so 
many foolish acts every year, would pass one to force these Scotch 
to speak English.’ ‘I wish so, too,’said he. ‘The language is a dis- 
grace to the British government; but, if you had heard it twenty 
years ago, captain!—if you had heard it as it was spoken when | 
first came to Edinburgh !’’ 

“Only custom,”’ said my mother. 
what it was then.” 

“I don’t know," said my father ; ‘‘though I dare say you are right; it 
could never have been worse than it is at present. But now to the 
point. Were it not for the language, which, if the boys were to pick 
it up, might ruin their prospects in life,—were it not for that, I 
should very much like to send them to aschool there is in this place, 
which everybody talks about—the High School, I think they call it. 
’Tis said to be the best school in the whole island, but the idea of 
one’s children speaking Scotch—broad Scotch! I must think the 
inatter over.” 

And he did think the matter over; and the result of his delibera- 
tion was a determination to send us to the school. Let me call thee 
up before my mind's eye, High School, to which, every niorning, the 
two English brothers took their way from the proud old Castle 
through the lofty streets of the Old Town. High School—called so, 
I scarcely know why; neither lofty in thyself nor by position, being 
situated in a flat bottom; oblong structure of tawny stone, with 
many windows fenced with iron netting—with thy long hall below, 
and thy five chambers above, for the reception of the five classes, 
into which the eight hundred urchins, who styled thee instructress, 
were divided. Thy learned rector and his four subordinate dominies ; 
thy strange old porter of the tall form and grizzled hair, hight Boee, 
and doubtless of Norse ancestry, as his name declares ; perhaps of the 
blood of Bui hin Digri, the hero of northern song—the Jomsborg 
Viking who clove Thorsteinn Midlangr asunder in the dread sea bat- 
tle of Horunga Vog, and who, when the fight was lost and his own 
two hands smitten off, seized two chests of gold with his bloody 
stumps, and, springing with them into the sea, cried to the scanty 


“I dare say the language is now 





relics of his crew, *‘Overboard now, all Bui’s lads!” Yes, I remem- 
ber all about thee, and how at eight of every morn we were all gath. 
ered together with one accord in the long hall, from which, after the 
litanies had been read ( for so I will call them, being an Episcopalian) 
the five classes from the five sets of benches trotted off in long files, 
one boy after the other, up the five spiral staircases of stone. each 
class to its destination ; and well do I remember how we of the thirg 
sat hushed and still, watched by the eye of the dux, until the door 
opened, and in walked that model of a good Scotchman, the shrewd, 
intelligent, but warm-hearted and kind dominie, the respectable 
Carson. 

And in this school I began to construe the Latin language, which | 
had never done before, notwithstanding my long and diligent study 
of Lilly, which illustrious grammar was not used at Edinburgh, nor 
indeed known. Greek was only taught in the fifth or highest class, 
in which my brother was; as for myself, I never got beyond the 
third during the two years that I remained at this seminary. I cer- 
tainly acquired a considerable insight into the Latin tongue; and, 
to the scandal of my father and horror of my mother, a thorough 
proficiency in the Scotch, which, in less than two menths, usurped 
the place of the English, and so obstinately maintained its ground, 
that I still can occasionally detect its lingering remains. [ did not 
spend my time unpleasantly at this school, though, first of all, I had 
to pass through an ordeal. 

“Scotland is a better country than England,” said an ugly, blear- 
eyed lad, about a head and shoulders taller than myself, the leader 
of a gang of varlets who surrounded me in thé play-ground, on the 
first day, as soon as the morning lesson was over. ‘‘Scotland isa 
far better country than England, in every respect.” 

“Isit?’”’ said I. ‘‘Then you ought to be very thankful for not hav- 
ing been born in England.” 

“That's just what I am, ye loon; and every morning when I say 
my prayers, I thank God for not being an Englishman. The Scotck 
are a much better and braver people than the English.” 

“It may be so,”’ said I, “for what I know—indeed, till I came here, 
[I never heard a word either about the Scotch or their country.” 

‘‘Are ye making fun of us, ye English puppy?”’ said the blear-eyed 
lad; ‘‘take that!’’ and I was presently beaten black and blue. And 
thus did I first become aware of the difference of races and their 
antipathy to each other. 

‘Bow to the storm, and it shall pass over you.’’ I held my peace, 
and silently submitted to the superiority of the Scotch—in numbers. 
This was enough; from an object of persecution I soon became one 
of patronage, especially amongst the champions of the class. ‘The 
English,’’ said the blear-eyei lad, “though a wee bit behind the 
Scotch in strength and fortitude, are nae to be sneezed at, being far 
ahead of the Irish, to say nothing of the French,.a pack of cowardly 
scoundrels. And with regard to the English country, it is na Scot 
land, it is true, but it has its gude properties; and, though there is 
ne’er a haggis in a’ the land, there’s an unco deal o’ gowd and siller. 
[ respect England, for I have an auntie married there.” 

The Scotch are certainly a most pugnacious people ; their whole his- 
tory proves it. Witness their incessant wars with the English in the 
olden time, and their internal feuds, highland and lowland, clan with 
clan, family with family, Saxon with Gael. In my time, the school 
boys, for want, perhaps, of English urchins to contend with, were 
continually fighting with each other; every noon there was at least 
one pugilistic encounter, and sometimes three. In one month! 
witnessed more of these encounters than I had ever previously sees 
under similar circumstances in England. After all, there was not 
much harm done. Harm! what harm could result from short chop 
ping blows, a hug, snd a tumble? I was witness to many a sound- 
ing whack, some blood shed, “ a blue ee,”’ now and then, but nothing 
more. In England. vn the contrary, where the lads were compara 
tively mild, gentle and pacific, I had been present at more than one 
death caused by blows in boyish combats, in which the oldest of the 
victims had scarcely reached thirteen years; but these blows were it 
the jugular, given with the full force of the arm shot out horizontally 
from the shoulder. 

But the Scotch—though by no means proficients in boxing (and 
how should they box, seemg that they have never had a teacher?)- 
are, I repeat, a most pugnacious people; at least they were in my 
time. Anything served them, that is, the urchins, as a pretence for 
a fray, or, Dorically speaking, a bicker; every street and close was as 
feud with its neighbor; the lads of the school Wese at feud with the 
young men of the college, whom they pelted in winter with snow, and 
in summer with stones; and then the fead between the Old and Ne* 
Town! 
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One day I was standing on the ramparts of the castle on the south- 
western side which overhangs the green brae, where it slopes down 
into what was in those days the green swamp or morass, called by 
the natives of Auld Reekie the Nor Loch; it was a dark, gloomy day, 
and a thin veil of mist was beginning to settle down upon the brae 
and the morass. I could perceive, however, that there was a skirm- 
ish taking place in the latter spot. I had an indistinct view of two 
parties—apparently of urchins—and I heard whoops and shrill cries. 
Eager to know the cause of this disturbance, I left the castle, and 
descending the brae reacheu the borders of the morass, where was a 
runnel of water and the remains of an old wall, on the other side of 
which a narrow path led acrossa swamp. Upon this path, at a little 
distance before me there was ‘‘a bicker.’’ I pushed forward, but had 
scarcely crossed the ruined wall and runnel, when the party nearest 
to me gave way, and in great confusion came running in my di- 
rection. As they drew nigh, one of them shouted to me, ** Wka are 
ye, mon? are ye o' the Auld Toon?”’ I madenoanswer. ‘ Ha! ye 
are o’ the New Toon; De’il tak ye, we'll moorder ye;’’ and the next 
moment a huge stone sung past my head. ‘“ Let me be, ye fule 
bodies,” said I, *‘ I’m no of either of ye, I live yonder aboon in the 
castle.’ ‘Ah! ye live in the castle; then ye’re an auld tooner; 
come zie us your help, man, and dinna stand there staring like a 
dunnot, we want help sair eneugh. Here are stanes."’ 

For my own part I wished for nothing better, and, rushing forward, 
Iplaced myself at the head of my new associates, and commenced 
flinging stones fast and desperately. The other party now gave 
way in tneir turn, closely followed by ourselves; [ was in the van, 
and about to stretch out my hand to seize the hindermost boy of the 
enemy, when, not being acquainted with the miry and difficult paths 
of the Nor Loch, and in my eagerness taking no heed of my focting, 
I plunged into a quagmire, into which I sank as far as my shoulders. 
Our adversaries no sooner perceived this disaster, than, setting up a 
shout, they wheeled round and attacked us most vehemently. Had 
my comrades now deserted me, my life had not been worth a straw’s 
purchase, I should either have been smothered in the quag, or, what 
is more probable, had my brains beaten out with stones; but they 
behaved like true Scots, and fought stoutly around their comrade, 
until I was extricated, whereupon both parties retired, the night be- 
ing near at hand. 


“Ye are naa bad hand at flinging stanes,’’ said the lad who first | 
addressed me, as we now returned up the brae; ‘‘ your aim is right | 
dangerous, mon, I saw how ye skelpit them, ye maun help us agin | 


thae New Toon blackguards at our next bicker.”’ 

So to the next bicker I went, and to many more, which speedily 
followed as the summer advanced; the party to which I had given 
my help on the first occasion consisted merely of outlyers, posted 
about half way up the hill, for the purpose of overlooking the move- 
ments of the enemy. 

Did the latter draw nigh in any considerable force, messengers 
were forthwith dispatched to the ‘‘ auld toon,” especially to the filthy 
alleys and closes of the High Street, which forthwith would disgorge 
Swarms of bare-headed and bare-footed ‘‘callants,’’ who, with ges- 
tures wild and ‘‘ eldrich screech and hollo,’’ might frequently be seen 
pouring down the sides of the hill. I have seen upwards of a thou- 
sand engaged on either side in these frays, which I have no doubt 
were fuil as desperate as the fights described in the Iliad, and which 
were certainly much more bloody than the combats of modern Greece 
in the war of independence: the callants not only employed their 
hands in hurling stones, but not unfrequently slings, at the use of 
which they were very expert, and which occasionally dislodged teeth, 
shattered jaws, or knocked out an eye. Our opponents certainly 
labored under considerable disadvantage, being compelled not only 
to wade across a deceitful bog, but likewise to clamber up part of a 
steep hill before they could attack us; nevertheless, their determi- 
nation was such, and suc 1 their impetuosity, that we had sometimes 
difficulty enough to maintain our own. [ shall never forget one 
bicker, the last, indeed, which uccurred at that time, as the authori- 
ties of the town, alarmed by the desperation of its character. stationed 


forthwith a body of police on the hillside, to prevent in future any | 


such breaches of the peace. 

It was a beautiful Sunday evening, the rays of the descending sun 
were reflected redly from the gray walls of the castle, and from the 
black rocks on which it was founded. The bicker had long since 
commencea, stones irom sling and hand were flying, but the callants 
of the New Town were now carrying everything before them. 

A full-grown baker's apprentice wes at their head ; he was foaming 
with rage, and had taken the field, as I was told, in order to avenge 
his brother, whuse eye had been knocked out in one of the late bick- 








ers. He was no slinger, or flinger, but brandished in his right hand 
the spoke of a cart-wheel, like my countryman Tom Hickathrift of 
old in his encounter with the giant of the Lincolnshire fen. Protected 
by a piece of wicker-work attached to his left arm, he rushed on to 
the fray, disregarding the stones which were showered against him, 
and was ably seconded by his followers. Our own party was chased 
half way up the hill, where I was struck to the ground by the baker, 
after having been foiled in an attempt which I had made to fling @ 
handful of earth into his eyes. All now appeared lost, and Auld 
Toon was in fall retreat. I myself lay at the baker's feet, who had 
just raised his spoke, probably to give me the coup de grace—it was an 
awful moment. Just then I heard a shout and a rushing sound; a 
wild-looking figure is descending the hill with terrible bounds; it is a 
lad of some fifteen years; he is bare-headed, and his red uncombed 
hair stands on end like hedgehogs’ bristles; his frame is lithy, like 
that of an antelope, but he has prodigious breadth of chest; he wears 
a military undress, that of the regiment, even of a drummer, for it is 
wild Davy, whom a month ago I had seen enlisted on Leith Links to 
serve King George with drum and drumsticks as long as his services 
might be required, and who, ere a week had elapsed, had smitten 
with his fist Drum Major Elzigood, who, incensed at his inaptitude, 
had threatened him with his cane. He has been in confinement for 
weeks, this the first day of his liberation, and he is now descending 
the hill with horrid bounds and shoutings; he is now about five 
yards distant, and the baker, who apprehends that something dan- 
gerous is at hand, prepares himself for the encounter. But what 
avails the strength of a baker, even full grown?—what avails the de- 
fence of a wicker shield? what avails the wheel-spoke, should there 
be an opportunity of using it, agai:.st the impetus of an avalanche or 
a cannon ball ?—for to either of these might that wild figure be com- 
pared, which, at the distance of five yards, sprang at once with head, 
hands, feet and body, all together, upom the champion of the New 
Town, tumbling him to the earth amain. And now it was the turp 
of the Old Town to triumph. Our late discomfited host, returning 
on its steps, overwhelmed the fallen champion with blows of every 
kind, and then, led on by his vanquisher, who had assumed his arms, 
namely, the wheel-spoke and wicker shield, fairly cleared the brae of 
their adversaries, whom they drove down headlong into the morass. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ouward, onward! and after we had sojcurned in Scotland nearly 
two years, the long continental war had been brought to an end, 
Napoleon was humbled for a time, and the Bourbons restored to a 
land which could well have dispensed with them; we returned to 
England, where the corps was disbanded, and my parents with heir 
family retired to private life. I shall pass over in silence the events 
of a year, which offer little of interest as far as connected with me 
and mine. Suddenly, however, the sound of war was heard again. 
Napoleon had broken forth from Elba, and everything was in con- 
fusion. Vast military preparations were again made, our own corps 
was levied anew, and my brother became an officer in it; but the 
danger was soon over, Napoleon was once more quelled, and chained 
forever, like Pro uetheus, to his rock. As the corps, however, 
though so recently levied, had already become a very fine one, 
thanks to my father’s energetic drilling, the government very 
properly determined to tern it to some account, and, as disturb- 
ances were apprehended im Ireland about this period, it occurred to 
them that they could do no better than despatch it to that country. 

In the autumn of the year 1815 we set sail from a port in Essex; 
we were some eight hundred strong, and were embarked in two 
ships, very large, but old and crazy; a storm overtook us when oft 
Beachy Head, in which we had nearly foundered. [ was awakened 
early in the mourning by the howling of the wind, and the uproar on 
deck. I kept myself close, however, as is still my constant practice 
on similar occasions, and waited the result with that apathy and in- 
difference which violent sea-sickness is sure to produce. We shipped 
several seas, and once the vessel missing stays—which, to do it jus- 
tice, it generally did at every third or fourth tack—we escaped almost 
by a miracle from being dashed upon the foreland. On the eighth 
day of our voyage we were in sight of Ireland. The weather was 
now calm and serene, the sun shone brightly on the sea and on cer- 
tain green hills in the distance, on which I descried what at first 
sight | believed to be two ladies gathering flowers, whieh, however, 
on our nearer approach, proved to be two tall white towers, doubt- 
less built for some purpose or other, though I did not learn for what. 

We entered a kind of bay, or cove, by a narrow. inlet; it was-® 
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beautiful and romantic place, this cove, very spacious, and being 
nearly land-locked, was sheltered from every wind. A small island, 
every inch of which was covered with fortifications, appeared to 
swim upon the waters, whose dark blue denoted their immense 
depth; tall green hills, which ascended gradually from the shore, 
formed the background to the west; they were carpeted to the top 
with turf of the most vivid green, and studded here and there with 
wood seemingly of oak; there was a strange old castle half way up 
the ascent, a village on a crag—but the mists of the morning were 
half veiling the scene when I surveyed it, and the mists of time are 
now hanging densely between it and my no longer youthful eye; I 
may not describe it; nor will I try. 

Leaving the ship in the cove, we passed up a wide river in boats 
till we came to a city, where we disembarked. It was a large city, 
as large as Edinburgh to my eyes;,there were plenty of fine houses, 
but little neatness; the streets were full of impurities; handsome 
equipages rolled along, but the greater part of the population were 
in rags; beggars abounded; there was no lack of merriment, how- 
ever, boisterous shouts of laughter were heard on every side. It ap- 
peared a city of contradictions. After a few days’ rest we marched 
from this place in two divisions. My tather commanded the second, 
I walked by his side. 

I walked on by my father’s side holding the stirrup-leather ef his 
horse; presently several low, uncouth cars passed by, drawn by 
starved cattle, the drivers were tall fellows, with dark features and ath- 
letic frames—they wore long loose blue cloaks with sleeves, which last, 
however, dangled unoccupied: these cloaks appeared in tolerably 
good condition, not so their under garments. On their heads were 
broad slouching hats: the generality of them were bare-footed. As 
they passed, the soldiers jested with them in the patois of East 
Anglia, whereupon the fellows laughed, and appeared to jest with 
the soldiers ; but what they said who knows, it being in a rough gut- 
tural language, strange and wild. The soldiers stared at each other, 
and were silent. 

“A strange language that!” said a young officer to my father, “I 
don’t understand a word of it; what can it be?” 

“Trish,”’ said my father, with a loud voice, ‘‘and a bad language 
it is; I have known it of old, that is, I have often heard it spoken 
when I was a guardsman in London. There’s one part of London 
where all the Irish live—at least all the worst of them—and there 
they hatch their villanies to speak this tongue; it is that which keeps 
them together and makes them dangerous: [ was once sent there to 
seize a couple of deserters—Irish—who had taken refuge among 
their companions; we found them in what was in my time called a 
ken, that is, a house where only thieves ‘and desperadoes are to be 
found. Knowing on what kind of business I was bound, I had 
taken with me a sergeant’s party: it was well I did so. We found 
the deserters in a large room, with at least thirty ruffians, horrid- 
looking fellows, seated about a long table, drinking, swearing, and 
talking Irish. Ah! we had a tough battle, I remember; the two fel- 
lows did nothing, but sat still, thinking it best to be quiet; but the 
rest, with an ubbubboo, like the blowing up of a powder magazine, 
sprang up, brandishing their sticks; for these fellows always carry 
sticks with them, even to bed, and not unfrequently spring up in 
their sleep, striking left and right.”’ 

“Did you take the deserters?”’ said the officer. 

“Yes,” said my father; ‘for we formed at the end of the room, 
and charged with fixed bayonets, which compelled the others to 
yield notwithstanding their numbers; but the worst was when we 
got out into the street; the whole district had become alarmed, and 
hundreds came pouring down upon us—men, women, and children. 
Women, did I say !--they looked like fiends, half naked, with their 
hair hanging down over their bosoms; they tore up the very pave- 
ment to hurl at us, sticks rang about our ears, stones and Irish—I 
liked the Irish worst of all, it sounded so horrid, especially as I did 





found that it was our destination; there were extensive barracks at 
the farther end, in which the corps took up its quarters; with respect 
to ourselves, we took lodgings in a house which stood in the princi- 
pal street. 

‘You neyer saw more elegant lodgings than these, captain,’’ said 
the master of the house, a tall, handsome, and athletic man, whe 
came up whilst our little family were seated at dinner late in the af- 
ternoon of the day of our arrival; “they beat anything in this town 
of Clonmel. Ido not let them for the sake of interest, and to none 
but gentlemen 1n the army, in order that myself and my wife, who is 
from Londonderry, may have the advantage of pleasant company, 
a genteel company; ay. and Protestant company, captain. It did 
my heart good when I saw your honor ride in at the head of all those 
fine fellows, real Protestants, I’ll engage, not a Papist among them, 
they are too good-looking and h nest-looking for that. So I no 
sooner saw your honor at the head of your army, with that hand- 
some young gentleman holding by your stirrup. than I said to my 
wife, Mistress Hyne, who is from Londonderry, ‘God bless me,’ suid 
I, ‘what a truly Protestant countenance, what a noble bearing, and 
what a sweet young gentleman. By the silver hairs of his honor— 
and sure enough I never saw hairs more regally silver than those of 
your honor—by his honor's gray silver hairs, and by my own soul, 
which is not worthy to be mentioned in the same day with one of 
them—it would be no more than decent and civil to run out and wel- 
come such a father and son coming in at the head of such a Protest- 
ant military.’ And then my wife, who is from Londonderry, Mis- 
tress Hyne, looking me in the face like a fairy as she is, ‘You may 
say that,’ says she. ‘It would be but decent and civil, honey.’ And 
your honor knows how I ran out of my own door and welcomed 
your honor who was riding in company with your son, who was 
walking; how I welcomed you both at the head of your royal regi- 
ment, and how I shook your honor by the hand, saying, I am glad to 
see your honor, and your honor’s son, and your honor’s royal mili' ary 
Protestant regiment. And now I have you in the house, and right 
proud I am to hive ye one and all; one, two, three, four, true Pro- 
testants every one, no Papists here. And here is to your honor’s 
speedy promotion to be Lord Lieutenant, and tothe speedy downfall 
of the Pope and Saint Anthony of Padua.”’ 

Such was the speech of the Irish Protestant addressed to my 
father in the long lofty dining room with three windows, looking 
upon the high street of the good town of Clonmel, as he sat at meat 
with his family, after saying grace like a true-hearted respectable 
soldier as he was. 

“A bigot and an Orangeman!’’ Oh, ves! It is easier to apply 
epithets of opprobrium to people than toe make yourself acquainted 
with their history and position. He was a specimen, and a fair 
specimen, of a most remarkable body of men, who during two cen- 
turies have fought a good fight in Ireland in the cause of civilization 
and religious truth; they were sent as colonists, few in number, into 
a barbarous and unhappy country, where ever since, though sur- 
rounded with difficulties of every kind, they have maintained their 
ground; theirs has been no easy life, nor have their lines fallen upon 
very pleasant places; amidst darkness they have held up a lamp, 
and it would be well for Ireland were all her children like these her 
adopted ones. ‘‘But they are fierce and sanguinary,” it is said. Ay, 
ay! they have not unfrequently opposed the keen sword to the sav- 
age pike. ‘‘But they are bigoted and narrow-minded.” Ay, ay! 
they do not like idolatry, and will not bow the knee before a stone! 
“But their language is frequently indecorous.”’ Go to, my dainty 
one, did ye ever listen to the voice of Papist cursing ? 

The Irish Protestants have faults, numer sus ones; but the greater 
number of these may be traced to the peculiar circumstances of their 
position; but they have virtues, numerous ones; and their virtues 
are their own, their industry, their energy; and their undaunted 
resolution are their own. They have been vilified and tr.:duced— 





not understand it. It’s a bad language.”’ 

“‘A queer tongue,” said I, “I wonder if I could learn it?” 

‘Learn it!’’ said my father; “‘what should you learn it for ?—how- 
ever, I am not afraid of that. It is not like Scotch, no person can 
learn it, save those who are born in it, and even in Ireland the re- 
spectable people do not speak it, only the wilder sort, like those we 


have passed.”’ 

Within a day or two we had reached a tall range of mountains | 
running north and south, which I was told were those of Tipperary; | 
along the skirts of these we proceeded till we came to a town, the | 
principal one of these regions. It was on the bank of a beautiful 
river, which separated it from the mountains. It was rather an an- 
cient place, and might contain some ten thousand inh»bitants—I 


but what would Ireland be without them? I repeat, that it would 
be well for her were all her sons no worse than these much calum- 
niated children of her adoption. 


CHAPTER VII. 

We continued at this place forsome months, during which time 
the soldiers performed their duties, whatever they were; and I, ha*- 
ing no duties to perform, was sent to school. I had been to English 
schools, and to the celebrated one of Edinburgh; but my education, 
at the present day, would not be what it is—perfect, had I never 
hd the honor of being alumnus in an Irish seminary. 
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saith 

“Captain,” said our kind host, ‘“‘you would, no doubt, wish that the 
young gentleman should enjoy every advantage which the town may 
‘afford toward helping him on in the path of genteel learning. It’s a 
great pity that he should waste his time in idleness—doing nothing 
else than what he says he has been doing for the last fortnight—fish- 
ing in the river for trout which he never catches; and wandering up 
the glen in the mountain, in search of the hips that grow there. 
Now, we have a school here, where he can learn the most elegant 
Latin, and get an insight into the Greek letters, which is desirable ; 
and where, moreover, he will have an opportunity of making ac- 
quaintance with all the Protestant young gentlemen of the place, 
the handsome well-dressed young persons whom your honor sees in 
the church on the Sundays, when your honor goes there in the 
morning, with the rest of the Protestant military ; for it is no Papist 
school, though there may be a Papist or two there—a few poor far- 
mers’ sons from the country, with whom there is no necessity for 
your honor’s child to form any acquintance at all, at all!’ 

And to the school I went, where I read the Latin tongue and the 
Greek letters, with a nice old clergyman, who sat behind a black 
oaken desk, with a huge Elzevir Flaccus before him, in along gloomy 
kind of hall, with a broken stone floor, the roof festooned with cob- 
webs, the walls considerably dilapidated and covered over with 
strange figures and hieroglyphics, evidently produced by the appli- 
eation 6f burnt stick; and there I made acquaintance with the Pro- 
testant young gentlemen of the place, who, with whatever éclat they 
might appear at church on a Sunday, did assuredly not exhibit to 
much advantage in the school-room on the week days, either with 
respect to clothes or looks. And there I was in the habit of sitting 
on a large stone, before the roaring fire in the huge open chimney, 
and entertaining certain of the Protestant young gentlemen of my 
own age, seated on similar stones, with extraordinary accounts of 
my own adventures, and those of the corps, with an occasional 
anecdote extracted from the story-book of Hickathrift and Wight 
Wallace, pretending to be conning the lesson all the while. 

And there I made acquaintance, notwithstanding the hints of the 
landlord, with the Papist ‘‘yasoons,’’ as they were called, the 
farmers’ sons from the country; and of these gasoons, of which 
there were three, two might be reckonel as nothing at all; in the 
third, however, I soon discovered that there was something extra- 
ordinary. 

He was about sixteen years old, and above six feet high, dressed 
in a grey suit; the coat, from its size, appeared to have been made 
for him some ten years before. He was remarkably narrow-chested 
and round-shouldered, owing, perhaps, as much to the tightness of 
his garment as to the hand of nature. His face was long, and his 
complexion swarthy, relieved, however, by certain freckles, with 
which the skin was plentifully studded. He had strange wandering 
eyes, gray, and somewhat unequal in size; they seldom rested on the 
book, but were generally wandering about the room, from one ob- 
ject to another. Sometimes he would fix them intently on the wall; 
and then suddenly starting, as if from a reverie, he would com- 
mence making certain mysterious movements with his thumbs and 
fore-fingers, as if he were shuffling something from him. 

One morning, as he sat by himself on a bench, engaged in this 
manner, I went up to him and said, ‘“‘Good day, Murtagh; you do 
not seem to have much to do? I should like to know all about you; 
where do you live, joy?”’ ‘ 

“Faith, then, ye shall know all about me, and where I live. It is 
at a place called the Wilderness that I live, and they call it so be- 
¢ause it is a fearful wild place, without any house near it but my 
father’s own ; ‘and that’s where I live when at home.”’ 

“And your father is a.farmer, I suppose?” 

“You may say that; and it is a farmer I should have been, like 
my brother Denis, had not my uncle Phelim, the thief, tould my 
father to send me to school, to learn Greek letters, that I might be 
made a saggart of, and sent to Paris and Salamanca.”’ 

“And you would rather be a farmer than a priest?”’ 

“You may say that!—for, were I a farmer, like the rest, I should 
have something to do, like the rest—something that I cared for—and 
I should come home tired at night, and fall asleep, as the rest do, 
before the fire; but when I comes home at night I am not tired, for 
Thave been doing nothing all day that I care for; and then I sits 
down and stares about me, and at the fire, till I become frightened ; 
and then I shouts to my brother Denis, or to the gasoons, ‘Get up, I 
‘ay. and let’s be doing something; tell us a tale of Finn-ma-Coul, and 

how he lay down in the Shannoa’s bed, and let the river flow down 
his jaws !’ Arrah, Shorsha, I wish you would come and stay with 
us, and tell us some o’ your sweet stories of your ownself and the 





snake ye carried about wid ye. Faith, Shorsha dear! that snake 
bates anything about Finn-ma-Coul or Brian Boroo, the thieves two, 
bad luck to them!’’ 

‘‘And do they get up and tell you stories?”’ 

“Sometimes they do, but oftenmost they curses me, and bids me 
be quiet! But I can’t be quiet, either before the fire or abed; so I 
runs out of the house and stares at the rocks, at the trees, and some- 
times at the clouds, as they run a race across the bright moon; and, 
the more I stares, the more frightened I grows, till I screeches and 
holloas. And last night I went into the barn, and hid my face im 
the straw; and there, as I lay and shivered in the straw, I heard a 
voice above my head singing out ‘To whit, to whoo!’ and ‘then up I 
starts and runs into the house, and falls over my brother Denis, as 
he lies at the fire. ‘What’s that for?’ says he. ‘Get up, you thief!’ 
says I, ‘and be he:ping me. I have been out in the barn, and an owl 
has crow’d at me!’ ”’ . 

‘Murtagh, you speak [rish; I heard you talking it the other day te 
the cripple. You shall teach me Irish.” 

‘And is it a language-master you’d be making of me?”’ 

“To be sure!—what better can you do?—it will help you to pass 
your time at school. You can’t learn Greek, so you must teach 
Irish !"’ 

Before Christmas I could speak a considerable quantity of broken 
Irish. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


From the scenes which I have attempted to describe I must now 
transport the reader to others of a widely different character. He 
must syppose himself no longer in Ireland, but in the eastern cor- 
ner of merry England. Bogs, ruins, and mountains have disap- 
peared amidst the vapors of the west: I have nothing more to say 
of them; the region in which we are now is not famous for objects of 
that kind; perhaps it ffatters itself that it can produce fairer and 
better things, of some of which let me speak; there is a fine old city 
before us, and first of that let me speak. 

A fine old city, truly, is that, view it from whatever side you will; 
but it shows best from the east, where the ground, bold and ele- 
vated, overlooks the fair and fertile valley in which it stands. Gaz- 
ing from those heights, the eye beholds a scene which can not fail 
to awaken, even in the least sensitive bosom, feelings of pleasure and 
admiration. At the foot of the heights flows a narrow and deep river, 
with an antique bridge communicating with a long and narrow 
suburb, flanked on either side by rich meadows of the brightest 
green, beyond which spreads the city; the fine old city, perhaps the 
most curious specimen extant of the genuine old English town. 

Ah! there is good blood in that old city, and in the whole circum- 
jacent region of which it is the capital. The Angles possessed the 
land at an early periol, which, however, they were eventually com- 
pelled to share with hordes of Danes and Northmen, who flocked 
thither across the sea to found hearthsteads on its fertile soil. The 
present race, a mixture of Angles and Danes, stiJl preserve much 
which speaks strongly of their northern ancestry ; amongst them ye 
will find the light-brown hair of the north, the strong and burly 
forms of the north, many a wild superstition, ay, and many a wild 
name connected with the ancient history of the north and its sub- 
lime mythology; the warm heart, and the strong heart of the old 
Danes and Saxons still beat in those regions, and there ye will find, 
if anywhere, old northern hospitality and kindness of manner, 
united with energy, perseverance, and dauntless intrepidity ; better 
soldiers or mariners never bled in their country’s battles than those 
nurtured in those regions, and within those old walls. It was yon- 
der, to the west, that the great naval hero of Britain first saw the 
light; he who annihilated the sea pride of Spain, and dragged the 
humble banner of France in triumph at his stern. He was born 
yonder, toward the west, and of him there is a glorious relic in that 
old town; in its dark flint guild-house, the roof of which you can just 
desery rising above that maze of buildings, in the upper hall of jus- 
tice, is a species of glass shrine, in which the relic is to be seen: a 
sword of curious workmanship, the blade is of keen Toledan steel, 
the heft of ivory and mother-of-pearl. ’Tis the sword of Cordova, 
won in bloodiest fray off Saint Vincent’s promontory, and presented 
by Nelson to the old capital of the much-loved land of his birth, 
Yes, the proud Spaniard’s sword is to be seen in yonder guild-house, 
in the glass case affixed to the wall. Many other relics has the good 
old town, but none prouder than the Spaniard’s sword. 

Such was the place to which, w!en the war was over, my fa‘her 
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retired. It was here that the old tired soldier set himself down with 
his little family. He had passed the greater part of his life in mer- 
itorious exertion, in the service of his country, and his chief wish 
now was to spend the remainder of his days in quiet and respecta- 
bility. His means, it is true, were not very ample; fortunate it was 
that his desires corresponded with them. With a small fortune of 
his own, and with his half-pay as a royal soldier, he had no fears for 
himself or for his faithful partner and helpmate; but then his chil- 
dren! how was he to provide for them? how launch them upon the 
wide ocean of the world? This was, perhaps, the only thought which 
gave him uneasiness, and I believe that many an old retired officer 
at that time, and under similar circumstances, experienced similar 
anxiety. Had the war continued, their children would have been, 
ef course, provided for in the army, but peace now reigned, and the 
military career was closed to all save the scions of the aristocracy, or 
those who were in some degree connected with that privileged order, 
an advantage which few of these old officers could boast of; they had 
slight influence with the great, who gave themselves very little 
trouble either about them or their families. 

“‘ T have been writing to the Duke,” said my father one day to my 
excellent mother, after we had been at home somewhat better than 
a year; ‘‘I have been writing to the Duke of York about a commission 
for that eldest boy of ours. He, however, affords me no hopes; he 
says that his list is crammed with names, and that the greater num- 
ber of the candidates have better claims than my son.” 

**T do not see how that can be,”’ said my mother. 

‘*Nor do I,” replied my father. ‘‘I see the sons of bankers and 
merchants gazetted every month, and I do not see what claims they 
have to urge, unless they be golden ones. However, I have not 
served my king fifty years to turn grumbler at this time of life. I 
suppose that the people at the head of affairs know what is most 
proper and convenient; perhaps when the lad sees how difficult, nay, 
how impossible it is that he should enter the army, he will turn his 
mind to some other profession; I wish he may!” 

‘* I think he has already,” said my mother; ‘‘ you see how fond he 
is of the arts, of drawing and painting, and, as far as I can judge, 
what he has already done is very respectable; his mind seems quite 
turned that way, and I heard him say the other day that he would 
sooner be a Michael Angelo than a general officer. But you are al- 
ways talking of him; what do you think of doing with the other 
child ?”’ 

“What, indeed!" said my father; ‘‘ that is a consideration which 
gives me no little uneasiness. I fear it will be much more difficult to 
settle him in life than his brother. What is he fitted for, even were 
itin my power to provide for him? God helpthe child! I bear him 
no ill will, on the contrary, all love and affection; but I can not shut 
my eyes; there is something so strange about him! How he be- 
haved in Ireland! I sent him to school to learn Greek, and he 
picked up Irish !”’ 

“And Greek as well,”’ said my mother. ‘I heard him say the 
ether day that he could read St. John in the original tongue.” 

“You will find excuses for him, I know,”’ said my father. ‘“ You 
tell me I am always talking of my first-born; I might retort by say- 
ing you are always thinking of the other; but it isthe way of women 
always to side with the second-born. There’s what's her name in the 
Bible, by whose wiles the old blind man was induced to give to his 
second son the blessing which was the birthright of the other. I wish 
I had been in his place! I should not have been so easily deceived! 
No disguise would ever have caused me to mistake an impostor for 
my first-born. Though I may say for this boy that heis nothing 
like Jacob; he is neither smooth nor sleek, and, though my second- 
born, is already taller and larger than his brother.”’ 

“Just so,”’ said my mother. ‘ His brother would make a far bet- 
ter Jacob than he."’ 

‘*T will hear nothing against my first-born,’’ said my father, ‘‘even 
in the way of insinuation. He is my joy and pride; the very image 
ef myself in my youthful days, long before I fought Big Ben, though 
perhaps not quite so tall or strong built. As for the other, God bless 
the child! I love him, I’m sure; but I must be biiad not to see the 
difference between him and his brother. Why, he has neither my 
hair nor my eyes; and then his countenance! why, ‘tis absolutely 
swarthy, God forgive me! I had almost said like that of a gypsy, but 
I have nothing to say against that; the boy is not to be blamed for 
the color of his face, nor for his hair and eyes; but, then, his ways 
and manners !—I confess I do not like them, and that they give me 
no little uneasiness—I know that he kept very strange company 
when he was in Ireland; people of evil report, of whom terrible 
things were said—horse witches and the like. { questioned him 








once or twice upon the matter, and even threatened him, but it was 
of no use; he put on a look as if he didn’t understand me, a regular 
Irish look, just such a one as those rascals assume when they wish 
to appear all innocence and simplicity, and they full of malice and 
deceit all the time. I don’t like them; they are no friends to old 
England, or its old king, God bless him! They are not good subjects, 
and never were; always in league with foreign enemies. When [| 
was in the Coldstream, long before the Revolution, I used tu hear 
about the Irish brigades kept by the French kings to be a thorn in 
the side of the English whenever opportunity served. Old Sergeant 
Meredith once told me, that in the time of the Pretender there were 
always, in London alone, a dozen of fellows connected with these 
brigades, with the view of seducing the king’s soldiers from their 
allegiance, and persuading them to desert to France to jom the hon- 
est Irish, as they were called. One of these traitors once accosted 
him and proposed the matter to him, offering handfuls of gold if he 
could induce any of his comrades to go over. Meredith appeared to 
consent, but secretly gave mformation to his colonel; the fe)low was 
seized, and certain traitorous papers found upon him; he was hanged 
before Newgate, and died exulting in his treason. His name was 
Michael Nowlan. That ever son of mine should have been intimate 
with the Papist Irish, and have learnt their language!’ 

“ But he thinks of other things now,’ said my mother. 

“Other languages, you mean,’ said my father. “ It is strange that 
he has conceived such a zest fcr the study of languages; no sooner 
did he come home than he persuaded me to send him to that old 
priest to learn French and Italian, and, if I remember right, you 
abetted him; but, as I said before, it is in the nature of women in- 
variably to take the part of the second-born. Well, there is no harm 
in learning French and Italian, perhaps much good in his case, as 
they may drive the other tongue out of his head. Irish! why, he 
might go to the university but for that; but how would he look 
when, on being examined with respect to his attainments, itwas dis- 
covered that he understood Irish? How did you learn. it? they 
would ask him; how did you become acquainted with the language 
of Papists and rebels? The boy would be sent away in disgrace.” 

“Be under no apprehension, I have no. doubt that he has long 
since forgotten it.’’ 

“‘T am glad to hear it,’’ said my father; “for, between ourselves, I 
love the poor child; ay, quite as well as my first-born. I trust they 
will do well, and that God will be their shield and guide; I. nave no 
doubt he will, for I have read something in the Bible to that effect. 
What is that text about the young ravens being fed ?”’ 

“I know better than that,’”’ said my mother;. “‘one-of David's own 
words, ‘I have been young and now am grown old, yet never have | 
seen the righteous man forsaken, or his seed begging their bread.’” 

I have heard talk of the pleasures of idleness, yet. it is my own 
firm belief that no one ever yet took pleasure in it.+ Mere idleness 
is the most disagreeable state of existence, and both mind and body 
are continually making efforts to escape from it. It has been said 
that idleness is the parent of mischief, which is very true; but mis- 
ch‘ef itself is merely an attempt to escape from the-dreary vacuum of 
idleness. There are many tasks and occupations which.a man is 
unwilling to perform, but let no one think that he is therefore in love 
with idleness ; he turns to something which is more agreeable to his 
inclination, and doubtless more suited to his nature; but he is not in 
love with idleness. A boy may play the truant from school because 
he dislikes books and study ;. but, depend upon it, he intends doing 
something the while—to go fishing, or perhaps to take a walk; and 
who knows but that from such excursions beth his mind and body 
may derive more benefit than. from. books and.school ? Many people 
go to sleep to escape from idleness; the Spaniards do; and, accord- 
ingto the French account, John Bull, the ’squire, hangs himself in 
the month of November; but the French, who are a very sensible 
people, attribute the action, ‘a: une grande envie de se désennuyer;” 
he wishes to be doing something, say they, and having nothing bet 
ter to do he has recourse to the cord. 

It was for want of something better to do that, shortly after my 
return home, I applied myself to the study of languages. By the 
acquisition of Irish, with the first elements of which I had become 
acquainted under the tuition of Murtagh, I had contracted a certai® 
zest and inclination for the pursuit. Yet it is probable, that had! 
been launched about this time into some agreeable career, that of 
arms, for example, for which, being the son of a soldier, I had, # 
was natural, a sort of penchant, I might have thofight nothing mor 
of the acquisition of tongues of any. kind; but, having nothing to 40, 
I followed the only course suited.to-my genius which appeared ope® 
to me. 
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So it came to pass that one day, whilst wandering listlessly about 
the streets of the old town, I came to a small book-stall, and stop- 
ping, commenced turning over the books; I took up at least a dozen, 
and almost instantly flung them down. What were they to me? 
At last, coming to a thick volume, I opened it, and after inspecting 
its contents for a few minutes, I paid for it what was demanded, 
and forthwith carried it home. 

It was a tessara-glot grammar; a strange old book, printed some- 
where in Holland, which pretended to be an easy guide to the ac- 
quirement of the French, Italian, Low Dutch, and English tongues, 
by means of which any one conversant in any one of these lan- 
guages could make himself master of the other three. I turned my 
attention to the French and Italian. The old book was not of much 
yalue; I derived some benefit from it, however, and, conning it in- 
tensely, at the end of a few weeks obtained some insight into the 
structure of these two languages. At length I had learnt all that the 
book was capable of informing me, yet was still far from the goal 
to which it had promised to conduct me. ‘I wish I had a master!”’ 
I exclaimed ; and the master was at hand. In an old court of the 
old town lived a certain elderly personage, perhaps sixty, or there- 
abouts; he was rather tall, and something of a robust make, with a 
countenance in which bluffness was sir gularly blended with vivacity 
and grimace; and with a complexion which would have been ruddy, 
but for a yellow hue which rather predominated. His dress con- 
sisted of a snuff-colored coat and drab pantaloons, the former evi- 
dently seldom subjected to the annoyance of a brush, and the latter 
exhibiting here and there spots of something which, if not grease, 
bore a strong resemblance to it; add to these articles an immense 
frill, seldom of the purest white, but invariably of the finest French 
cambric, and you have some idea of his dress. He had rather a re- 
markable stoop, but his step was rapid and vigorous, and as he hur- 
red along the streets, he would glance to the right and the left with 
a pair of big eyes like plums, and on recognizing any one would ex- 
alt a pair of grizzled eyebrows, and slightly kiss a tawny and un- 
gloved hand. At certain hours of the day he might be seen entering 
the doors of female boardi 1g-schools, generally with a book in his 
hand, and perhaps another just peering froin the orifice of a capacious 
back pocket; and at a certain season of the year he might be seen, 
dressed in white, before the altar of a certain small popish chapel, 
chanting from the breviary in very intelligible Latin, or perhaps 
reading from the desk in utterly unintelligible English. Such was 
my preceptor in the French and Italian tongues. ‘*Exul sacerdos; 
yone banished priest. I came into England twenty-five years ago, 
‘my dear.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

“T am afraid that I have not acted very wisely in putting this boy 
of ours to the law,’’ said my father to my mother, as they sat to- 
gether one summer evening in their little garden, beneath the shade 
of some tall poplars. 

Yes, there sat my father in the garden chair which leaned against 
the wall of his quiet home, the haven in which he had sought rest, 
and, praise be to God, found it, after many a year of poorly requited 
toil; there he sat, with locks of silver gray, which set off so nobly 
his fine bold but benevolent face, his faithful consort at his side, and 
his trusty dog at his feet—an eccentric animal of the genuine regi- 
mental breed, who, born among red-coats, had not yet become recon- 
ciled to those of any other hue, barking and tearing at them when 
they drew near the door, but testifying his fond reminiscence of the 
former by hospitable waggings of the tail whenever a uniform made 
its appearance—at present a very unfrequent occurrence. 

“I am afraid I have not done right in putting him to the law,” 
said my father, resting his chin upon his gold-headed bamboo cane. 

“Why, what makes you think so?” said my mother. 

“T have been taking my usual eve: ing walk up the road, with the 
animal here,” said my father; ‘and, as I walked along, I overtook 
the boy’s master, Mr. S——. We shook hands, and, after walking 


alittle way farther, we turned back together, talking about this and | 


that; the state of the country, the weather, and the dog, which he 
greatly admired ; for he is a good-natured man, and has a good word 
for everybody, though the dog all but bit him when he attempted to 
coax his head ; after the dog, we began talking about the boy; it was 
myself who introduced that subject: I thought it was a good oppor- 
tunity to learn how he was getting cn, so I asked what he thought of 
my son; he hesitated at first, seemingly scarcely to know what to 
Say; at length he came out with ‘Oh, a very extraordinary youth, a 





most remarkable youth indeed, captain!’ ‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘I am 
glad to hear it, but I hope you find him steady?’ ‘Steady, steady,” 
said he, ‘why, yes, he’s steady, I can not say that he is not steady.’ 
Come, come,’ said I, beginning to be rather uneasy, I see plainly 
that you are not altogether satisfied ‘with him; I was afraid yow 
would not be, for, though he is my own son, I am anything but blind 
to his imperfections: but do tell me what particular fault you have 
to find with him; and I will do my best to make him alter his con- 
duct’ ‘No fault to find with him, captain, I assure you, no fault 
whatever ; the youth is a remarkable youth, an extraordinary ) outh, 
only’—as I told you before, Mr. 8 is the best-natured man in the 
world, and it was only with the greatest difficulty that I could get 
him to say a single word to the disadvantage of the boy, for whom 
he seems to entertain a very great regard. At last I forced the truth 
from him, and grieved I was to near it; though I must confess I was 
somewhat prepared for it. It appears that the lad has a total want 
of discrimination.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said my mother. 

“You can understand nothing that would seem for a moment to 
impugn the conduct of that child I am not, however, so blind; 
want of discrimination was the word and it both sounds well, and 
isexpressive. It appear that, since he has been placed where he is, 
he has been guilty of the grossest blunders; only the other day, Mr. 
S—— told me, as he was engaged in close conversation with one of 
his principal clients, the boy came to tell him that a person wanted 
particularly to speak with him; and, on going out he found a la- 
mentable figure with one eye, who came to ask for charity ; whom, 
nevertheless, the lad had ushered into a private room, and installed 
in an arm chair, like a justice of the peace, instead of telling him to 
go about his business—now what did that show, but a total want of 
discrimination?” 

“T wish we may never have anything worse to reproach him with,’ 
said my mother. 

“IT don’t know what worse we could reproach him with,’ said my 
father; ‘‘I mean of course as far as his profession is concerned: dis- 
crimination is the very key-note; if he treated all people alike, he 
would soon become a beggar himself; there are grades in society as 
well as in the army: and according to these grades we should 
fashion our behavior, else there would instantly be an end of all 
order and discipline. I am afraid that the child is too condescend- 
ing to his inferiors, whilst to his superiors he is apt to be unbending 
enough; I don’t believe that would do in the world; I am sure it 
would not in the army. He told me another anecdote with respect 
to his behavior, which shocked me more than the other had cone, 
It appears that his wife, who, by the by, is a very fine woman, and 
highly fashionable, gave him permission to ask the boy to tea one 
evening, for she is herself rather partial to the lad; there had been a 
great dinner party there that day, and there were a great many fash- 
ionable people, so the boy went and behaved very well and modestly 
for some time, and was rather noticed, till, unluckily, a very great 
gentleman, an archdeacon, I think, put some questions to him, and, 
finding that he understood the languages, began talking to’‘him about 
the classics. Whatdo you think? the boy had the impertinence to 
say that the classics were much overvalued, and, amongst other 
things, that some horrid fellow or other, some Welshman, | think 
(thank God it was not an Irishman), was a bette: poet than Ovid ;. 
the company were of course horrified ; the archdeacon, whois seventy 
years of age, and has seven thousand a year, took snuff and turned 
away. Mrs. S—— turned up her eyes. Mr. S——, however, told me 
with his usual good-nature (I suppose to spare my feelings ) that he 
rather enjoyed the thing, and thought it a capital joke.”’ 

‘*T think so, too,"’ said my mother. 

‘*I do not,”’ said my father; ‘that a boy of his years should enter- 
tain an opinion of his own—I meau one which militates against all 
established authority—is astounding; as well as might a raw recruit 
pretend to offer an unfavorable opinion on the manual and platoon 
exercise ; the idea is preposterous ; the lad is tooindependent by half. 
I never knew one of anindependent spirit to get on in the army ; the 
secret of success in the army is the spirit of subordination,” 

“Which is a poor spirit after all,’’ said my mother; ‘‘but the child: 
is not in the army.”’ 

‘“‘And it is well for him that he is not,” said my father; “but you 
do not talk wisely: the worlo is a field of battle, and he who leaves: 
the ranks, what can he expect but to be cut down? I call his present 
behavior leaving the ranks, and going vapori'g about without 
orders ; his only chance lies in falling in again as quick as possible; 
does he think he can carry the day by himself? an opinion of his 
own at these years--I confess I am exceedingly uneasy about the lad.’’ 
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**You make me uneasy, too,” said my mother; “but J really think 
ryou are too hard upon the child; after all, though not, perhaps, all 
~you could wish him; he is always ready to read the Bible. Let us 
go in; he is in the room above us; at least he was two hours ago, I 
left him there bending over his books; I wonder what he has been 
‘doing all this time; it is now getting late; let us go in. and he shall 
read to us.”’ . 

“T am getting old,’’ said my father; ‘‘and I love to hear the Bible 
read to me, for my own sight is something dim; yet I do not wish 
the child to read to me this night, I can not so soon forget what I 
have heard; but I hear my eldest son’s voice, he is now entering the 
gate; he shall read the Bible to us this night. What say you?” 





CHAPTER X. 

I now ceased all at once to take much pleasure in the pursuits 
which formerly interested me, I yawned over Ab Gwilym; even as I 
now in my mind’s eye perceive the reader yawning over the present 
pages. What was the cause of this? Constitutional lassitude, or a 
desire for novelty? Both, it is probable, had some influence in the 
matter, but I rather think that the latte: feeling was predominant. 
The parting words of my brother had sunk intomy mind. He had 
¢alked of traveling in strange regions and seeing strange and wonderful 
objects, and my imagination fell to work and drew pictures of adven- 
tures wild and fantastic, and I thought what a fine thing it must 
be to travel, and I wished that my father would give me his blessing, 
and the same sum that he had given my brother, and bid me go forth 
into the world; always forgetting that I had neither talent nor ener- 
gies at this period which would enable me to make any successful 
figure on its stage. 

And then I again sought up the book which had so captivated me 
in my infancy, and I reac it through; and I sought up others of a 
similar character, ard in seeking for them I met books also of ad- 
venture, but by no means of a harmless description, lives of wicked 
and lawless men, Murray and Latroon—books of singular power, 
‘but of coarse and prurient imagination—books at one time highly in 
vogue; now deservedly forgotten, and most difficult to be found. 

And when I had gone through these books, what was my state of 
mind? I had derived entertainment from their perusal, but they 
left me more listless and unsettled than before, and I really knew 
not what to do to pass my time. My philological studies had become 
distasteful, and I had never taken any pleasure in the duties of my 
profession. I sat behind my desk in a state of torpor, my mind al- 
most as blank as the paper before me, on which I rarely traced a 
line. It was always a relief to hear the bell ring, as it afforded me 
an opportunity of doing something which I was yet capable of doing, 
to rise and open the door and stare in the countenances of the visitors. 
All of a sudden I fell to studying countenances, and soon flattered 
amyself that I had made considerable progress in the science. 

“There. is no faith in countenances,’”’ said some Roman of old; 
‘trust anything but a person’s countenance.” ‘Not trust a man’s 
countenance?” say some moderns. “Why, it is the only thing in 
many people that we can trust; on which account they can keep it 
most assiduously out of the way. Trust not a man’s words, if you 
please, or you may come to very erroneous conclusions; but at all 
times place implicit confidence in a man’s countenance, in which 
there is no deceit; and of necessity there can be none. If people 

would but look each other more in the face, we should have less 
cause to complain of the deception of the world; nothing so easy 
as physiognomy nor so useful.’’ Somewhat in this latter strain I 
thougt t, at the time of which I am speaking. I am now older, and, 
let us hope, less presumptuous. It is true that in the course of my 
life I have scarcely ever had occasion to repent placing confidence in 
individuals whose countenances have prepossessed me in their favor; 
though to how many I may have beer unjust, from whose counte- 
nances I may have drawn unfavorable conclusions, is another mat- 
ter 

But it had been decreed by Fate which governs our every action, 
that I was soon to return to my old pursuits. It was written that I 
should not yet cease to be Lavengro, though I had become, in my 
own opinion, a kind of Lavater. Itis singular enough that my re- 
newed ardor for philology seems to have been brought about indi- 
rectly by my physiognomical researches, in which had I not indulged, 
the event which I am about to relate, as far as connected with my- 
self, might never have occurred. Amongst the various countenances 
which I admitted during the period of my answering the bell, there 
we-e two which particularly pleased me, an’ which belonged to 
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an elderly yeoman and his wife, whom some little business had 
brought to our law sanctuary. I believe they experienced from me 
some kindness and attention, which won the old people’s hearts. So, 
one day when their little business had heen brought to a conclusion, 
and they chanced to be alone with me, who was seated as usual be- 
hind the deal desk in the outer room, the old man with some confu- 
sion began to tell me how grateful himself and dame felt for the 
many attentions I had shown them, and how desirous they were to 
make me some remuneration. ‘Of course,’ said the old man, “we 
must be cautious what we offer to so fine a young gentleman as your- 
self; we have, however, something we think will just suit the occa- 
sion, a strange kind of thing which people say is a book, though no 
one that my dame or myself have shown it to can make anything 
out of it; so as we are told that you are a fine young gentleman, who 
can read al! the tongues of the earth and stars, as the Bible says, 
we thought, I and my dame, that it would be just the thing you 
would like; and my dame has it now at the bottom of her basket.” 

‘A book,” said I, ‘“‘how did you come by it ?”’ 

‘We live near the sea,” said the old man; ‘‘so near that some- 
times our hut is wet with the spray; and it may now be a year ago 
that there was a fearful storm, and a ship was driven ashore during 
the night, and ere the morn was a complete wreck. When we got 
up at daylight there were the poor shivering crew at our door; they 
were foreigners, red-haired men, whose speech we did not under- 
stand; but we took them in and warmed them, and they remained 
with us three days; and when they went away they left behind 
them this thing; here it is, part of the contents of a box which was 
washed ashore.”’ 

“And then did you learn who they were ?” 

‘“‘Why, yes; they made us understand that they were Danes.”’ 

Danes! thought I, Danes! and instantaneously, huge ané grisly 
appeared to rise up before my vision the skull of the old pirate 
Dane, even as I had seen it of yore in the pent-house of the ancient 
church to which, with my mother and my brother, I had wandered 
on the memorable summer eve. 

And now the old man handed me the book; a strange and un- 
couth-looking volume enough. It was not very large, but instead 
of the usual covering was bound in wood, and was compressed with 
strong iron clasps. It was a printed book, but the pages were not 
of paper, but vellum, and the characters were black, and resembled 
those generally termed Gothic. 

“Tt is certainly a curious book,” said I; ‘‘and I should like to have 
it, but I can’t think of taking it as a gift, I must give you an equiva- 
lent, I never take presents from anybody.” 

The old man whispered with his dame and chuckled, and then 
turned his face to me, and said, with another chuckle, ‘‘ Well, we 
have agreed about the price; but, maybe, you will not consent.”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ said I; ‘‘what do you demand ?” 

‘‘Why, that you shake me by the hand, and hold out your cheek 
to my old dame, she has taken an affection to you.” 

“T shall be very glad to shake you by the hand,” said I, “but as 
for the other condition it requires consideration.”’ 

‘No consideration at all,” said the old man, with something like a 
sigh; ‘‘she thinks you like her son, our only child, that was lost 
twenty years ago in the waves of the North Sea.” 

“Oh, that alters the case altogether,”’ said I, *‘ and of course I can 
have no objection.”’ 

And now, at once, I shook off my listlessness, to enable me to do 
which nothing could have happened more opportune than the above 
event. The Danes, the Danes! And I was at last to become ac- 
quainted, and in so singular a manner, with the speech of a people 
which had as far back as I could remember eaercised the strongest 
influence over my imagination, as how should they not !—in infancy 
there was the summer-eve adventure, to which I often looked back, 
and always with a kind of strange interest, with respect to those 
to whom such gigantic and wondrous bones could belong as I had 
seen on that occasion; and, more than this, I had been in Ireland, 
and there, under peculiar circumstances, this same interest was in- 
creased tenfold. I had mingled much whilst there with the genu- 
ine Irish—a wild, but kind-hearted race, whose c’ nversation was 
deeply imbued with traditionary lore, connected with the early his- 

tory ef their own romantic land, and from them I heard enough of 
the Danes, but nothing common-place, for they never mentioned 
them but in terms which tallied well with my own preconceived ideas. 
For at an early period the Danes had invaded Ireland, and had sub- 
dued it, and, though eventually driven out, had left behind them an 
enduring remembrance in the minds of the people, who loved to 
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would point to the ancient raths or mounds, where the old Danes 
were buried, and where bones of extraordinary size were occa- 
sionally exhumed. And as the Danes surpassed other people in 
strength, so, according to my narrators, they also excelled all others 
in wisdom, or rather in Draoitheac, or Magic, for they were 
powerful sorcerers, they said, compared with whom the fairy men 
of the present day knew nothing at all, at all! and, amongst other 
wonderful things, they knew how to make strong beer from the 
heather that grows upon the bogs. Little wonder if the interest, 
the mysterious interest, which I had early felt about the Danes, 
was increased tenfold by my sojourn in Ireland. 2 

And now I had in my possession a Danish book, which, from its 
appearance, might be supposed to have belonged to the very old 
Danes indeed; but iow was I to turn it to any account? I had the 
book it is true, but I did not understand the language, and how was 
Ito overcome that difficulty? hardly by poring over the book; yet 
I did pore over the book, daily and nightly, till my eyes were dim, 
and it appeared to me every now and then [ encountered words which 
I understood—English words, though strangely disguised; and I 
said to myself, courage! English and Danish are cognate dialects, a 
time will come when I shall understand this Danish; and then J 
pored over the book again, but with al my poring could not un- 
derstand it; and then became angry, and bit my lip till the blood 
came; and occasionally tore 4 handful from my hair, and flung it 
upon the floor, but that did not mend the matter, for still I did not 
understand the book, which, however, I began to see was written in 
rhyme—a circumstance rather difficult to discover at first, the ar- 
rangement of the lines not differing from that which is employed in 
prose; and its being written in rhyme made me only the more eager 
to understand it. 

But I toiled in vain, for I had neither grammar nor dictionary of 
the language; and when I sought for them could procure neither; 
and I was much dispirited, till suddenly a bright thought came in- 
tomy head, and I said, although I can not obtain a dictionary or a 
grammar, I can perhaps obtain a Bible in this language, and if I can 
procure a Bible, I can learn the language, for the Bible in every 
tongue contains the same thing, and I have only to compare the 
words of the Danish Bible with those of the English, and, if I perse- 
vere, I shall in time aequire the language of the Danes; and I was 
pleased with the thought, which I considered to be a bright one, and 
Ino longer bit my lips, or tore my hair, but took my hat, and, go- 
ing forth, I flung my hat into the air. 

And when my hat came down I put it on my head and commenced 
running, directing my course to the house of the Antinomian 
preacher, who sold books, and whom I knew to have Bibles in various 
tongues amongst the number, and I arrived out of breath, and found 
the Antinomian in his little library, dusting his books; and the An- 
tinomian clergyman was a tall man of about seventy, who wore a hat 
with a broad brim and a shallow crown, and whose manner of speak- 
ing was exceedingly nasal; and when I saw him, I cried, out of breath, 
“Have you a Danish Bible ?’’ and he replied, ‘‘ What do you want 
it for, friend ?’’ and I answered, ‘to learn Danish by;”’ ‘and maybe 
to learn thy duty,’’ replied the Antinomian preacher. ‘Truly, I have 
itnot; but, as you are a customer of mine, I will endeavor to procure 
one, and I will write to that laudable society which you men call 
the Bible Society, an unworthy member of which I am, andI hope by 
next week to procure what you desire.’’ 

And when I heard these words of the old man I was very glad, and 
my heart yearned toward him, and I would fain enter into conver- 
sation with him, and I said, “ Why are you an Antinomian? For 
my part, I would rather be a dog than belong to such a religion.”’ 
“Nay, my friend,” said the Antinomian, “thou forejudgest us; 
know that those who call us Antinomians call us so despitefully ; we 
do not acknowledge the designation.”’ ‘‘ Then you do not set all law 
at nought?” said I. ‘“ Far be it from us,’’ said the old man, “ we 
only hope that; being sanctified by the Spirit from above, we have 
no need of the law to keep us in order. Did you ever hear tell of 
Lodowick Muggleton?” ‘Not I.”’ ‘That is strange; know then 
that he was the founder of our poor society, aid after him we are 
frequently, though opprobiously, termed Muggletonians, for we are 
Christians. Here is his book, which, perhaps, you can do no better 
than purchase ; you are fond of rare books, and this is both curious 
and rare; I will sell it cheap. Thank you, and now be gone. I will 
do all I can to procure the Bible.” 

And in this manner I procured the Danish Bible, and commenced 
my task. First of all, however, I locked up in a closet the volume 
which had excited my curiosity, saying, ““Out of this closet thou 
comest not till I deem myself competent to read thee,” and then I 





sat down in right earnest, comparing every line in the one versiom 
with the corresponding one in the other; and I passed entire nights- 
in this manner, till I was almost blind, and the task was tedious 
enough at first, but I quailed not, and soon began to make pro- 
gress. And at first I had misgivings that the old book might not 
prove to be a Danish book, but was soon reassured by reading many 
words in the Bible which I remembered to have seen in the book; 
and then I went on right merrily, and I found that the language 
which I was studying was by no means a difficult one, and in less 
than a month I deemed myself able to read the book. 

Anon, I took the book from the closet, and proceeded to make my- 
self master of its contents. I had some difficulty, for the language o£ 
the book, though in the main the same as the language of the Bible,. 
differed from it in some points, being apparently a more ancient: 
dialect; by degrees, however, I overcame this difficulty, and I un- 
derstood the contents of the book, and well did they correspond with 
all those ideas in which I had indulged connected with the Danes. 
For the book was a book of ballads, about the deeds of knights and 
champions, and men of huge stature; ballads which from time im- 
memorial had been sung in the North, and which some two centuries 
before the time of which I am speaking had been collected by one 
Anders Vedel, who lived with a certain Tycho Brahe, and assisted 
him in making observations upon the heavenly bodies, at a place 
called Uranias Castle, on the little island of Hveen, in the Cattegat. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. | 


OBEDIENCE, 


The dawning beam at break of day, 
The sun at noon, the evening grey, 
The moon and stars as through the sky 
They go in silent majesty, 

Like angels singing, seem to say, 
‘‘The God who made us we obey.”’ 





The growing grass, the flying bird, 

The forest boughs by zephyrs stirred, 
The stream below, the clouds on high, 
The winds, the showers, as they pass by, 
Like angels singing, seem to say, 

“The God who made us we obey.” 


The summer flowers that come and go, 
The crisping frost, the falling snow, 
The stealing tide that laps the shore, 
The lightnings, thunders, evermore, 
Like angels singing, seem to say, 
‘The God who made us we obey.”’ 


All things that live, all things that die,. 
In earth and ocean, air and sky, 

With ceaseless voice reprove man’s sin,. 
Pleading that he new life begin, 

And with the angels join to say, 

‘The God who made us we obey.”’ 


A NIGHT STORM. 


Waking, and feeling all my misery lie 
In one great load upon my down-crushed heart, 
Methought the warders of the gates on high 
Were moved and bade the portals fly apart 
So the broad-sheeted light within might fall 
To sun the shadowed mirror of my soul. 
For one brief instant—vanished past reeall— 
A sense of latent mercy o’er me stole. 
But swift the night her veil of darkness drew, 
Black—black without the shimmer of a star, 
While rang loud peals of terror. Then I knew 
There stretched no city of refuge near or far. 
For me no gates unclosed—no heaven smiled; 
’Twas but the old earth tumult, fierce and wild, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


ANCIENT HINDOO, PERSIAN, CHINESE, HEBREW, ASSYRIAN, 
BABYLONIAN, AND EGYPTIAN LITERATURES; AND GRE- 
CIAN LITERATURE, FROM ITS BIRTH TO AND INCLUDING 
GREEK COMEDY OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 





1. Q. What does literature, in its broadest sense, com- 
prise? A. The written productions of all nations in all 
ages. 

2. Q. Into what two parts may literature be divided? A. 
Ancient and modern. 

3. Q. What does ancient literature include? A. The lit- 
eratures of the ancient Oriental nations, the Greeks, and 
the Romans. 

4. Q. What three distinct families of languages are there, 
corresponding with three divisions of the human race as 
found in Western Asia at the dawn of history? A. The 
Aryan, or Indo-European, the Semitic, and the Turanian, 
embracing more than one hundred and fifty tongues. 

5. Q. What is the oldest of all the Indo-European tongues, 
the first language of the Aryans of Hindoostan? A. San- 
scrit. 

6. Q. How is Sanscrit verse distinguished from prose? 
A. Simply by a metrical arrangement of long and short 
syllables. It has neither the parallelism of Hebrew poetry, 
nor the rhyme of modern times. 

7. Q. Since about three hundred years before Christ how 
only has Sanscrit been kept alive? A. In the conversation 
and writings of the learned, as the sacred language of the 
Brahmans, or priestly caste. 

8. Q. For how long has the importance and magnitude of 
Brahman literature been known to Europeans? A. Only 
during the last century. 

9. Q. In what does the language of the ancient Indo- 
Aryans survive? A. In the Veda, the oldest work of Indo- 
European literature, dating back to the prehistoric era of 
the Aryan race. 

10. Q. In the hymns of the Rig-Veda, or Veda of songs 
of praise, how many gods are invoked as intelligent beings? 
A. Thirty-three, the principal of which are Varuna, (god 
of waters,) the sun, the moon, the day, fire, storms, the 
dawn, and the earth. 

11. Q. What are some of the distinguishing marks of 
Brahmanism that were unknown to the Vedic Aryans? A. 
Belief in transmigration of souls, caste, idols, and suttee. 

12. Q. What is the most ancient and important of the 
many Indian treatises on the moral law still extant? A. 
The institutes of Manu, a monument of a period just sub- 
sequent to the Vedic age. 

13. Q. How many distinct castes are recognized in this 
code? A. Four, ascending through the successive grades 
of laborers, farmers, warriors and princes, to the highest, 
which consisted of the priests of Brahma, the soul of the 
universe. 

14, Q. In the Hindoo triad with whom is Brahma united ? 
A. He, as the Creator, is united with the three-eyed thou- 
sand-named Siva the Destroyer, and Vishnu, the Preserver. 

15. Q. What two grand epic poems are the Iliad and 
Odyssey of Banscrit poetry? A. The Ramayana, or adven- 
tures of Rama, a name assumed by Vishnu; and the Mahf- 
bharata, or great war of Bharata, relating the history of a 
struggle between two branches of an ancient roy.l family. 

16. Q. By whom were these poems written? A. The 





| 

| 

Ramayana, by Valmiki, and the Mahabharata, by Vyasa. | 
17. Q. Who is the foremost writer of Sanscrit lyric, and 
also of dramatic poetry? A. Kalidasa, ‘‘The Bridegroom of | 
Poesy,” and the Shakspere of India. | 


- cal books of the Chinese? 


18. Q. What is his greatest dramatic work? A. Sakoon- 
tala, or the ‘‘Lost Ring.” 

19. Q. What is said of Sakoontala? A. It may justly be 
called the pearl of Eastern dramatie poetry. It has been 
translated into every European tongue, and has elicited the 
admiration of all civilized nations. 

20. Q. What two great collections of fables has the Sans- 
erit? A. The ‘Five Stories,’’ and a compilation from it 
called “Friendly Advice.’ 

21. Q. What best known collection of tales and romances 
is the original of the familiar compilation of the Arabian 
Nights? A. ‘‘The Ocean of the Rivers of Narratives.’’ 

22. Q. By whom was a new and purer religion preached 
in India about 500 B. C.? A. By a monk of royal birth, 
afterwards called Buddha, the Enlightened. 

23. Q. What is said of the number of the followers of the 
religious system of Buddha, and of the size of the sacred 
books of the Buddhists? A. It has more followers than any 
other religious system, their number being estimated at 
300,000,000. The sacred books of the Buddhists contain five 
times as much matter as our Bible. 

24. Q. What work is preserved to us in the Zend, the ear- 
liest language of Persia? A. The Persian Scriptures, 
known as the Avesta, containing the doctrines of Zoroas- 
ter, the Bactrian sage who reformed the religious system 
of his country. 

25. Q. What is said of the religious.system of Zoroaster? 
A. Of all the religions of human origin, Zoroaster’s, though 
not free from superstition and cumbrous’ rites, approaches 
nearest to the truth. 


26. Q. State three facts about modern Chinese. A. It is 
the least developed of all existing languages. It is mono- 
syllabic, each syllable conveying a complete idea. It may 
ve called a language without grammar. 

27. Q. Originally what were the written characters of the 
Chinese? A. Outline pictures of visible objects. 

28. Q. How many written characters are there in the Chi- 
nese language? A. Over forty thousand are contained in 
the fullest dictionaries; but three-fourths of this number 
are almost wholly unknown, and only about five thousand 
are in common use. 

29. Q. Of what does the ancient literature of the Chinese 
consist? A. The sacred books of China, edited by Con- 
fucius, and the works of Confucius himself, and his disci- 
ples. 

30. Q. When was Confucius born, and what has been the 
extent of his influence? A. He was born in 551 B.C. His 
influence has been greater than that of any other human 
teacher. No other has ever spoken to so many millions, or 
received such honors from posterity. 

31. Q. What are the corner stones of the system of Con- 
fucius? A. Respect for learning, filial piety, anda venera- 
tion for the men and institutions of ancient days. 

32. Q. What was his golden rule, as embodying the sum 
and substance of duty? A. What you do not like when 
done to yourself, do not to others. 

33. Q. What is the one prevailing spirit of the nine classi- 
A. A spirit of conservatism. 
The future is ignored, and the past is exalted. 

34. Q. What two other names are prominent in Chinese 
literature? A. Mencius, the disciple of Confucius, and 
Lao-Tse, the founder of Taoism. 

35. Q. What terms designate the three great divisions of 
the Semitic family of languages? A. Aramaic, Hebraic, 
and Arabic. 

36. Q. What was the tongue in which our Lord and his 
disciples conversed? A. Aramaic. 

37. Q. What was the ancient Hebrew long thought to 
have been? A. The original language of the human race. 
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98. Q. Of the extensive literature it is believed the an- 
¢ient Hebrews had, what books only have descended to us? 
A. Those of the Old Testament. 

39. Q. Into what three classes are the books of the Old 
Testament commonly divided? A. Historical, poetical, and 
prophetical. 

40. Q. What isa distinctive feature of Hebrew poetry? A. 
Parallelism. 

1. Q. When were the books of the Apocrypha composed ? 
/A. During the three centuries immediately preceding the 
\ Christian era. 

42. Q. What is the Hebrew Talmud? A. It is essentially 
a digest of Jaw, civil and criminal, and a collection of tra- 
ditions orally preserved. 

43. Q. What literature, buried for two thousand years in 
the mounds of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, has been 
partially recovered during the present century? A. The 
Cuneiform literature of ancient Babylonia and Assyria. 

44, Q. What are the writing materials employed in pro- 
ducing this literature? A. The wedge-formed characters 
were traced with an ivory or bronze stylus on bricks and 
tablets of clay, carved on stone panels of their palaces, on 
colossal human-headed bulls, and on terra-cotta cylinders. 

45. Q. What were the earliest characters of Egyptian 
writing? A. Colored pictures, called hierogly phics. 

46. Q. How was a key obtained to the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions? A. By the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, in 1799, 
containing in equivalent inscriptions, in hieroglyphics and 
Greek letters, a decree conferring divine honors on Ptolemy 
V,a monarch of the second century B. C. 

47. Q. What wasthe Golden Age of Egyptian literature? 
A. The Ramessid period in the fifteenth century B. C.; so 
called from one of the greatest Pharaohs, Rameses II, at 
whose court Moses was brought up “‘in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.”’ 

48. Q. What is the greatest of all the theological works of 
the Egyptians? A. The Book of the Dead. 

49. Q. What does this book show was a cardinal article of 
Egyptian belief? A, The immortality of the soul. 

50. Q. In what branch of knowledge have we reason to 
believe the Egyptians attained to a high degree of accom- 
plishment? A, In scientific literature. 


—_———_—— 


51. Q. Who were probably the first occupants of Greece 
and Italy? A. Aryan tribes, known as Pelasgi. 

52. Q. What was afterwards engrafted upon this primitive 
Pelasgian stock, identical with it in origin? A. A branch 
called Hellenic, but forced to a higher state of develop- 
ment, forming a new nation, the Greeks. 

53. Q. Into what three great families do we find the Hel- 
lenes separated at a later period? A. The olians in the 
north of Greece, the Ionians in the central part, and the 
Dorians in the south. 

54. Q. Of the three dialects connected with these three 
divisions, which was the softest and most polished? A. 
| {onic which, refined and perfected, became what is known 
ne Attic Greek, the language of Athens in the golden age of 

her art and poetry. 

55. Q. What were the earliest forms of poetry with the 
Greeks? A. Hymns to the deities, their religion being a 
worship of nature. 

56. Q. What is said of the Grecian models of literary com- 
position? A. Without them nowhere has marked superior- 
ity been attained ; the originals themselves have never been 
surpassed. 

57. Q. What are the oldest literary productions of Greece 
extant? A. The poems of Homer. 

58. Q. What is said as to our knuwledge of Homer's life? 
A. As to his life we must ever remuin in the dark 








59. Q. What are the two great works of Homer? A. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey. 

60. Q. What is the plan of the Iliad? A. It is a poem of 
twenty-four books, and is a tale of the siege of Troy, a city 
on the coast of Asia:Minor. 

61. Q. What are the names of seven of the prominent 
characters in the Iliad? A. Achilles, Helen, Paris, Priam, 
Agamemnon, Ulysses, and Hector. 

62. Q. In what way have the historical facts woven inte 
the Iliad recently received unexpected confirmation? A. Im 
the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann, who claims to have un- 
earthed the Ilium, or Troy, of Homer, and to have found 
ornaments once worn by King Priam. a 

63. Q. What is the story contained in the twenty-four 
books of the Odyssey? A. The story of the return voyuge 
of Ulysses from Troy to Ithaca. 

64. Q. After the death of Homer, what did a host of imi- 
tators, called Cyclic poets, attempt to supply in verse like 
Homer’s? A. What Homer had left untold concerning the 
Trojan war. 

65. Q. About, or shortly after, the time of Homer, whe 
founded a new schvol of epic poetry in Greece? A. Hesiod. 

66. Q. What are two of the most important works of 
Hesiod? A. ‘‘Works and Days,’ and ‘‘The Theogony.” 

67. Q. At the beginning of the seventh century B. C., 
what new poetry had its rise in Greece? A. Lyric poetry. 

68. Q. What twin-born metres, of Ionic parentage, grew 
up side by side in Greece, and were the earliest forms of 
lyric poetry? A. The elegiac couplet, and the lighter 
iambic verse appropriate to satire. 

69. Q. Who were two of the early Greek writers in the 
elegiac metre? A. Callinus, thé inventor of the metre, and 
Tyrteeus, ‘‘The Muse of Sparta.’ 

70. Q. Who was the first great Greek satirist? A. Archi- 
locus, of Paros. 

71. Q. Of which two of the three great families of the Hel- 
Jenes was lyric poetry the peculiar province? A. The 
JEolian and Dorian Greeks. 

72. Q. Who were the most distinguished composers of 
each school? A. Alczeus and Sappho, of the Zolic school, 
and Simonides and Pindar of the Doric. 

73. Q. Who was the greatest of the Holic school? A. 
Sappho, the Lesbian Nightingale, whom al] Greece knew 
as ‘‘The Poetess.”’ 

74. Q. In the sixth century before Christ what society 
poet flourished, who, though an Ionian, wrote rather in the 
style of the Molian lyrics? A. Anacreon. 

75. Q. What brilliant lyric poet composed in both the 
Doric and Ionic dialects during the following century? A. 
Simonides. 





76. Q. For several centuries to what form was the litera- 
ture of Greece confined? A. To poetry. 

77. Q. At what time did prose first secure its recognition 
as a department of polite literature in Greece? A. About 
the middle of the sixth century before Christ. 

78. Q. Who were eminent in Grecian learning in the pe- 
riod during which prose gained its first foothold? A. The 
Seven Sages of Greece. 

79. Q. Who were the two greatest of the Seven Sages? A. 
Solon and Thales. 

80. Q. For what is each specially noted? A. Solon for 
his code of laws, and Thales as the founder of Greek philos- 
ophy. 

81. Q. What did Thales’ knowledge of astronomy enable 
him todo? A. To predict a solar eclipse which took place 
610 B. C., and to divide the year into three hundred and 
sixty-five days. 

82. Q. What branch of literature was a growth of these 
practical times? A. The fable or allegory. 
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83. Q. Who was the greatest fabulist of Greece, and in- 
deed of all time? A. sop. 

84. Q. When was the golden age of Greek literature? A. 
For one hundred and fifty years following the Persian wars, 
from 480 to 330 B. C. 

85. Q. In what did lyric poetry culminate? A. In the 
sublime odes of Pindar, who ushered in the golden age. 

86. Q. In what do we find the earliest phase of the Greek 
drama? A. In the festivals of Bacchus, the wine-god. 

87. Q. From what was Greek comedy elaborated? A. 
The village songs rife during the gala-days of the vintage. 

88. Q. Who was the father of Greek tragedy, and who the 
inventor of Greek comedy? A. Thespis, the Athenian, the 
father of Greek tragedy, and Susarion of Negara, thirty 
years before the time of Thespis, has been called the in- 
ventor of comedy. 

89. Q. Who are the three great tragic poets of the golden 
age of Grecian literature? A. A®schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 

90. Q. How is the drama characterized in the hands of 
each of these tragic poets? A. In the hands of A/schylus 
it was all grandeur; Sophocles invested it with beauty, and 
Euripides with pathos. 

91. Q. What number of dramatic poets has it been com- 
puted flourished during the golden age, and what the rum- 
ber of their productions? A. Two hundred and fifty dra- 
matic poets who produced more than 3,400 plays. 

92. Q. How many of this vast number of plays have sur- 
vived to our time? A. Only forty-four. 

93. Q. How many of the seventy-five tragedies of Aschy- 
lus are extant? A. Seven. 

94. Q- Of these seven, which is considered the greatest? 
A. ‘Prometheus Chained.”’ 

95. Q. Who was the rival of Zschylus? A. Sophocles. 

96. Q. How many extant plays are there of the one hun- 
dred and thirteen Sophocles left the Athenians? A. Seven. 

97. Q. What is the masterpiece of Sophocles? A. King 
(£dipus. 

98. Q. How many plays of Euripides are extant, and 
which is considered the greatest? A. Sixteen are extant, 
ef which Medea is considered the greatest. 

99. Q. By whom may it be said Greek comedy was per- 
fected? A. By Aristophanes. 

100. Q. How many comedies did he write, and of those 
how many remain entire? A. Fifty-four comedies are from 


his pen, and of those eleven remain entire. 
oe 


Cc. L.S. C. NOTES AND LETTERS. 

A member desires to know if the ‘Conversations on Cre- 
ation,”’ printed in THE CHAUTAUQUAN of last year, can be 
e>tained in book or pamphlet form. They are published in 
England by the Sunday-school Union. 


Inquiries have been made as to whether the required read- 
ing that has been published by THE CHAUTAUQUAN, since 
the formation ot the C. L. 8S. C., will be re-published by it. 
The C. L. 8. C. 1s progressive, and improvements will be 
made with succeeding years. The most of the required 
reading published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN will be new; per- 
haps a little of the old may be republished. 


The question, ‘‘What are considered the best encyclo- 
pedias for general use?"’ is one that is frequently asked by 
members of the C. L. S.C. Appleton’s is one of the best. 
Chambers’ is an English work that has been reprinted by a 
number of publishers in cheap furm, and is good for the 
price. The Brittanica is the most learned and exhaustive, 
but the newly revised edition is only a little more than half 
eompleted. 





A correspondent asks if Prof. Frost’s lectures, delivereg 
at Chautauqua last summer, on ‘‘Geography Outside of the 
Text Books,’’ have been published. They have not yet, but 
we are informed they will be issued in book form. 


A member writing from Cincinnati, says: ‘‘A few days 
ago several of the C. L. S. C.s went to examine a very fine 
collection of rare etchings and engravings on exhibition at 
one of the principal book stores. You have no idea how 
we enjoyed that afternoon. So many of the pictures were 
copies of masterpieces mentioned or described in Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN, or by Miss DeForest, that they seemed 
like old friends, even though our ‘critical abilities’ had not 
been cultivated, and we could not ‘discourse learnedly’ 
about them.” 


The Chautauqua Hand-Book No. 2 has just been issued 
and a copy will be sent to each member of the C. L. 8. C. 
It is prefaced by a short historical sketch of the C. L. 8. C., 
written by Rev. J. L. Hurlbut. Then follows the matter con- 
tained in the ‘Popular Education”’ circular of the present 
year. Next, the four years’ course of study is given in de- 
tail. After this comes the list of books to be read in twenty- 
four special courses; the Preparatory Class; the Bryant 
Class; the Shakspere Class; plan of local circles; plan by 
which graduates of literary institutions may receive diplo- 
mas; and closing with testimonials to Chautauqua and the 
Cc. L. 8. C. 


In the Round-Table proceedings at Chautauqua, published 
elsewhere, reference is made to Hadrian’s celebrated address 
to his departing soul, and Pope’s version of the same is 
given. A correspondent sends us what John Wesley quotes, 
ealling it ‘‘Prior’s Fine Translation,’’ as follows: 

‘*Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wing. 
To take thy flight, thou know’st not whither? 
Thy pleasing vein, thy humorous folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot! 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou hop’st and fear’st thou know’st not what.”’ 


A member of the C. L. 8. C. writes: ‘I have been in 
deep trouble for a long time, and can see no way out. Chau- 
tauqua helped me, and soothed me with its sweet influence. 
But the trouble was only in abeyance. Seven of our 
circle visited Chautauqua last summer, and were charmed; 
and it was a little bit of heaven to me!”’ 


The White Seal Course does not seem to be perfectly un- 
derstood by all the members of the C. L. S.C. One asks: 
“Are we to understand that by reading the White Seal for 
last year, or this year only, we receive the Seal? or must we 
read the extra books for both years to obtain the White Seal?” 
In reply we will state that the White Seal will consist of 
four bars, one for each year. Persons who take the White 
Seal Course for one year will receive but one bar; those for 
two years, two bars; those for three years, three bars; while 
only those who take the course for four years will receive 
the entire seal. 


To the request to recommend some good book on art to 
be used for reference, Prof. Corning gives the following at- 
swer: ‘(1) Michael Bryan—a Biographical and Critical 
D'e ionary cf Painters and Engravers; published by Ge0- 
Bell & Sons, York street, Covent Garden, London, Eng- 
land. Price, about $5. (2) Supplement to the above, giv- 
ing biographies of recent painters and engravers. (3) 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers, and Thei¥ 





Works; by Clara Erskine Clement. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $2.50. The pronunciation would have 
to be sought in a pronouncing dictionary of proper names. 
Ishould judge the last named work to be the best adapted 
for popular use.”’ 


With those who most keenly enjoy the many good things 
presented in the C. L. S. C. course there is a desire that 
others should participate. Thus many family circles be- 
come little local circles, one of the members reading aloud 
for the benefit of the others. 
letters before us referring to this feature. Says a physi- 
cian: ‘I have read most of the course aloud to my wife 
during respite from professional duties, and it has added 
much to the enjoyment of an already happy home.”’ A 
lady member of the class of 1882 writes: ‘I have enjoyed 
all the studies, and the pleasant thoughts about them 
have helped me to better bear the care and toilof every 
life. I read aloud whenever possible to my husband 
children, and so the family is made more intelligent, 
we are all happier for these 
Another lady of the class of 1882 says: 
vantages in pursuing the course this year I have had some 
additional pleasures. My husband has read aloud to me 
from the course much moré than any year previous. 


and 


’ 


helpful, pleasant studies.’ 
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| 
| 








day | 
and | 


“With all my disad- | 


His | 


father, an old gentleman nearly eighty years of age, has | 


also read aloud to from some of the books. 
boy, who is barely eleven years old, was very much inter- 
ested in reading aloud to me.”’ 


me 


Here is a letter that tells its own story. 
drawn, although perhaps a little severe, are doubtless true. 
The C. L. 8. C. course not only expands the intellect, but it 
widens the whole horizon of life. We quote as follows: ‘‘Al- 
low me to add my. testimony as to the benefits of the Circle. 
In my dry and technical studies I found a great need of just 
such reading as our course provides. I know from personal 
observation that a lawyer who kpows nothing but law is a 
mean and narrow-minded person; and so I resolved to be 


not only a good lawyer, but a well-read man. The influence | 
of the Circle has opened up to mea future of glorious possi- | 


bilities, and has aroused my ambition. I am endeavoring 


to rise above my present circumstances, and to gain a place 


of influence and usefulness in the world, that it may be bet- 
ter for my having lived. If I succeed IT shall have to thank 
the C. L. S. C. for a great part of the success. Many of the 
young men with in the church have ex- 
perienced the same benefit that I have. Their improvement 
in spirit and capability has been marvelous. ‘The young 
men of our church have become its great strength.’”’? A lady 
of the class of 1882 also writes in something of the same 
vein. 


associated me 


She says: ‘We have greatly enjoyed the work of 
the past years, and have pursued it under many discourage- 
ments and interruptions, and do not regret the time and 
money expended in this work, as we realize it has broadened 
our views, and given us much valuable information, and, 
More than all else, put us on the track of further reading 
and study which we hope to follow out. We are very en- 
thusiastic over the work of the C. L. S. C., and hope to be 
present at the Mecea of Chautauquans next summer.” 


" ° ° ° Pt 

To many deep in affliction the C. L. S. C. has come “ with 
healings in its wings,’ and has proven a great refuge from 
sorrowful thoughts. Says one member: 


that I was afraid I should become insane. I could not af- 


ford to beguile my mind by travel, and began the Chautau- | 


qua course. The history in THE CHAUTAUQUAN seemed 


the best thing possible for me; [read it once, and repeated it 


D 


“A great trouble | 
befell me, and thoughts of it made my head ache so severely 


My little | 


The inferences | 


| John S. Van Cleve.”’ 
| on some subject connected with the course of study. The sec- 


| doing what I sincerely wanted to do. 
We quote from a number of | 
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out more unpleasant thoughts. I venture tosay no member 
of the C. L. S. C. learned that more thoroughly than I, and 
if I should not complete the course I could not feel too grate- 
ful for what it has already done for me.’’ Another member 
writes: ‘I take the deepest interest iu the Circle, know of 
nothing that can at all compare with it, and it meetsa want 
which I have long felt; but many adverse circumstances, 
sickness and death in my family, my own weak eyes, anda 
constitution shattered by disease, have prevented me from 
The little that I have 
accomplished has done me good; for often, when racked by 
pain, and able to do nothing but just sit still and bear it, I 
have been enabled to think over what I have read, and 
mentally review my studies, thus making the mind tne 
master of excruciating pain.’” A member of the class of 
1882, says: ‘* The whole course so far is a hard study for me; 
I am so thankful and happy, though, to be able to doit. This 
past summer [ lost a darling sister who was as a daughter to 
me, her thoughts were so lovely and pure; she being one of 
earth’s angels, is now numbered with the heavenly ones. 
I am left very lonely; the comfort I have from our studies 
has been wonderful; God seems so much nearer to me, so 
kind and good, although he kas afflicted me so.”’ 


fe 


LOCAL CIRCLES.* 


The local circles of Cincinnati and vicinity are having a 
very successful course of free lectures this winter. The 
Times-Star of that city notices the opening lecture as fol- 
lows: 
spices of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle of 
Cincinnati and vicinity, was inaugurated by a lecture on 
‘Art’ last Thursday evening, at Grace M. P. Chureh, by Mr. 


“The second course of free lectures under the au- 


These lectures are given once a month 


ond lecture will be on ‘Geology,’ delivered by Prof. G. W. 
Harper. Postal cards containing invitations to the lec- 
tures are printed, and sent out by the corresponding seere- 
tary, Miss Mary E. Dunaway, to the pastors of the various 
churches and others. The lectures are attended by many 
who are not members of the circle. 


The required reading for January is the first half of 
Quackenbos’ History of Ancient Literature, from the com- 
meneement to history during the golden age of Grecian 
literature, page 221; and in THre CHAUTAUQUAN, Mosaics 
of History, Christ in Chronology, Health at Home, and 
Christianity in Art. Based on the history of ancient litera- 
ture comprised in the required reading for the month, one 
hundred questions and answers are printed elsewhere in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We make the following suggestive 


| division of the work for the month into four parts, as an aid 


to those who wish to apportion the reading by weeks: 
First WEEK.—1l. Ancient Literature, to page 67—intro- 


| duction, Hindoo and Persian Literatures. 


2. Questions and Answers on History of Ancient Litera- 


ture, from No. i to No. 25, inclusive. 

3. Jesus Christ in Chronology, and Christianity in Art, in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. [The article on Christianity in Art 
was received too late for insertion with the rest of the Re- 
quired Reading in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, but will be found 
on page 230. | 

SECOND WEEK.—Il. Ancient Literature, from page 67 to 
page 131—Chinese Literature, Hindoo Literature, Chaldean, 
Assyrian, Arabie and Phoenician Literatures, and Egyptian 
Literature. 


* All communications from local circles intended for Tue Cuav- 


to ] | TAUQUAN should be addressed to Albert M. Martin, General Secre- 
myself by night and by day, until I succeeded in shutting 


tary of the C. L. 8. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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2. Questions and Answers on History of Ancient Litera- 
ture, from No. 26 to No. 50, inclusive. 

3. Mosaics of History, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THIRD WEEK.—1. Ancient Literature, from page 133 to 
page 178—Birth of Grecian Literature, age of Epic Grecian 
Poetry, and Grecian Lyric Poetry. 

2. Questions and Answers on History of Ancieut Litera- 
ture, from No. 51 to No. 75, inclusive. 

FourtH WEEK.—l. Ancient Literature, from page 178 to 
page 221—Rise of Greek Prose, The Golden Age of Grecian 
Literature, to, and including, Greek Comedy. 

2. Questions and Answers on History of Ancient Litera- 
ture, from No. 76 to No. 100, inclusive. 

3. Health at Home, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





A lady member writes a chatty and entertaining letter in 

regard to the local circle of the C. L. 8. C. in one of our 
large southern cities, from which we take the following ex- 
tracts: ‘‘I occupy the uncomfortable position of ‘chief cook 
and bottle-washer’ in our local circle. I lend my books, 
papers, etc., do the writing, scolding and flattering. 
Our circle is the thing. You never saw anything take as it 
does. The members are all young, but you would be aston- 
ished at the information they manage to pick up. Wehave 
divided ourselves into century arches, each one to keep a 
record of all that transpires in his or her century, and in 
six months copy it nicely for the library. I am eleventh 
century—dark age, crusade, blood, thunder, lunacy, witch- 
craft, Hail Columbia generally. I read a good deal in 
snatches, riding down street in a car, waiting in stores for 
a clerk, and at other times when others hold their hands. I 
think this the finest field I ever saw for C. L. S. C. work if 
one could afford to work it right; but that takes money for 
¢ar-fare and postage, time for traveling, and a wiry tongue, 
and personal popularity. I am sending circulars all the 
time, trying to get a State interest in the cause, because I 
consider it a sort of new reformation, and our Dr. Vincent 
an improved Wesley or Luther.” 





From an account of the Pana, Illinois, local circle, we 
condense the following: ‘‘We enjoy THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
exceedingly, and think the work for the year is admirably 
mapped out for those of us who need the systematic ar- 
rangement. Our class numbers nine, besides three or four 
others who are doing the work, and we are more interested, 
are working better, and accomplishing more than at any 
time previous, I think. The president is teacher; she plans 
and suggests. After reading the minutes the teacher asks 
the questions on art in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and each an- 
swers as called upon. Then follows a short essay on ‘The 
Pyramids,’ or some other topic. After that each person 
draws two or three topics from a handful prepared previ- 
ously on the ‘Mosaics.’ All are expected to answer these 
from memory. A short paper comes next, on ‘Babylon,’ or 
other subject. The article on ‘Women in Art,’ in the Octo- 
ber CHAUTAUQUAN had been well studied, and a character 
given to each the previous week to one of our meetings, 
without the knowledge of the others, so that each had to 
describe the times and character of her heroine and the 
others guess her name, giving the answers in writing. 
This was quite exciting, and sometimes we would ask for 
‘just a little more information.’ Our aim is to interest and 
bring out every member—the dullest as well as the bright- 
est. Of those who attend our meetings nine are hovse- 
keepers, and that means a great deal ‘out West;’ three are 
public school teachers, and each one imagines she has more 
work to do than any of the others. Three of our members, 
and the more faithful ones, live three miles in the coun- 


try.” 





A lady writes from Central New York the following 
graphic account of how she has organized a local circle: 
‘Fancy a small store in the country where twenty laborers 
congregate every evening, except Sabbath, to gossip and use 
tobacco profusely. (My husband, who keeps the store, does 
not allow profanity or the use of intoxicating drinks.) [ 
looked at first upon them with contempt. I then began to 
ask myself, can anything be done for their improvement? I 
often read to them some short sketch from the New York 
Observer, or Harper’s, but for a long time my hope seemed 
vain. A short time ago I took my CHAUTAUQUAN into the 
store, and read a little from the October number, and thena 
sketch from the New York Oserver on Baalbec. I have 
now six or eight who wish to join with my husband in the 
course of reading as given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. To me 
it is intensely interesting to see these laborers come in from 
their toilsome work, and listen with such profound interest 
to the reading of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. They are not as 
ignorant as [ thought. One of them helps me in German; 
another speaks several different languages. There is a Jew 
who comes in sometimes, and to him I read the Bible. Now, 
I want to know how to carry out what | have begun.” 





Miss Annie W. Horner, Secretary of the Gettysburg, Pa., 
local circle, gives the following interesting account of their 
plan of work during the past year, and of theirclosing meet- 
ing: ‘‘ We started out for work on the first of October; took 
up the History of the World, talked it over a good deal, and 
at last decided to study and recite it every Friday evening. 
We found it delightful all the way through. It took lots of 
work, and left little time for outside reading. When in De- 
cember we took up Church History, we tried to recite it on 
the same evening, but we always had too much to question 
about and discuss in them both, and could not get through; 
so we met on Tuesday afternoon, and devoted about two 
hours to the Church History. In March, when we took up 
‘The Art of Speech,’ we met on Tuesday evening, and read 
and talked over it. All the rest of the term, until the last 
of June, we continued our meetings twice a week. We re- 
cited the questions on Hypatia, and Church History also. 
Our last meeting was held in the woods, on the 6th of July, and 
what a delightful meeting it was! We recited our lesson 
for the day beside a beautiful rippling mountain stream, 
with the whisperings and odors of the pines all about us. I 
must acknowledge all the beauties of the surroundings did 
not add much to our recitations, although our teacher very 
kindly complimented us. We recited Lamberton’s Outlines, 
Century Arches, and the Catechism on the Examinations. 
We werea jolly crowd; made lots of noise and music for the 
quiet persons along our route, which was quite extensive. 
We took in about forty miles during the day and moonlight 
night. It was a beautiful and fitting close of our pleasant 
meetings.”’ 





A member of the Muscatine, Iowa, local circle writes 4s 
follows: ‘The C. L. 8S. C. of Muscatine is in a flourishing 
condition. It is a popular literary society, and we are proud 
of it. It iscomposed of many of the most intelligent and 
active literary workers in the place, and embraces all pro- 
fessions, and ‘represents the best culture of the city.’ We 
observed Bryant’s and Milton’s memorial days with appro 
priate literary exercises. We also celebrated Burns’ birth- 
day in a befitting manner, and received flattering notices 
from the press. A committee has already been appointe 
to prepare a program for Shakspeare’s memorial. We meet 
every two weeks for recitation. Our President, Major J. 4. 
Pickler, though a very busy and able lawyer, never miss 
a meeting. Our meetings are well attended ; the circle is 
growing in numbers and in popular favor.’’ The secretaly 
further writes in reference to the plan of work as follows: 
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“The president prepares a program which is announced on 


the evening of the meeting previous to that on which it is | 


to be followed. In this program the amount of work for the 


following two weeks is laid out, aud a topic is assigned to | 


each member of the club, who is expected to prepare him- 
self specially on that topic. That person is said to lead in 
the topic given, and other members of the club are expected 
to add anything they may have found on the same subject 
not given by the leader. Sometimes a member will be ap- 
pointed to write a sketch of the life of the person under con- 
sideration, or areview of the book to be read. The answers 


tothe lists of questions given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN have | 


been memorized, and the members propound the questions 


to each other. We have managed to extract both a great | 
deal of fun and information from our catechetical exercises.”’ | 


—_—_ — 


C. L. S. C. ROUND-TABLE.* 


Dr. VINCENT read communications received as follows: 


“Ts slang ever allowable?’”? What doyou say? A VOICE: | 


No. ANOTHER VOICE: Yes.t+ 

“Does not long usage establish, in a measure, the pronun- 
ciation of some words?’’ They have been usingin Vermont 
agreat many years ‘‘neow”’ for ‘‘now.’”’ That is one of the 
words that is hardly correct because it has been long pro- 
nounced that way. 


“What dictionary would you recommend for the pronun- | 


ciation of English words?’ A voice: Take a vote. Dr. 
Vincent: I hear no nominations. A VOICE: Webster. 
ANOTHER VOICE: Worcester. DR. VINCENT: All who pre- 
fer Webster raise your hands. [Hands raised.] Those who 
prefer Worcester raise your hands. [Hands raised.} About 
aneven vote. A slight preference for Webster. 

“Tn the last examination papers we have this: ‘Mention 
ten characters who have most influenced the world, either 
for good or for evil.’ Shall we omit the name of our Savior 
and the great Adversary ?’’ Yes. 

“The word ‘Agriculturalist’ was used by aspeaker; is it 
eorrect?’’ DR. VINCENT: I used that word until within a 
few months. My attention was called to it, and I was ut- 
terly astonished to find that I had never looked at it or 
thought of it before. 

Dr. VINCENT: I have received a communication which 
Iwillread: ‘I am a member of the class of ’82, a little ‘be- 
hind,’ inasmuch as I have a few hours’ work to do in order 
to complete the last memoranda. I have done the ‘Required 
Reading’ for the three years, but not that on the ‘White 
Seal’ course for the past year. I did not understand at the 
beginning of the year—as I have understood since—that 
the design of that was to indicate the standard of reading 
as we started out in the beginning. When I got that idea I 
thought I should make an effort to read those extra books 
this year, in order to end the course as well as I begun it. 
But, having procured the books for ’82, without the extra 
books named under the ‘White Seal’ list, I find the array so 
much more formidable than I had expected that I dare not 
anticipate doing more than to come out even at the end of 
the year with the regular list. If THE CHAUTAUQUAN is 
to contain half, or more than half, of the required reading 
for the year, with the array of books before me, it looks to 
me as if there were more work in store for the class of ’82 
than on any previous year—(even including the first, with 
Green’s History, when I remember I averaged about six 
hours per week instead of four in the year’s work; I am sorry 
to confess I’ve not done so well the past year)—without the 

*The fourth Round-Table Conference of the C. L. 8. C. for 1881, 
held at the Hall of Philosophy, Chautauqua, Friday, August 11, at 
So'clock p. m., Rey. Dr. J. H. Vincent presiding. 

t Let it be “No” in ninety-nine times and ‘“‘ Yes’’ once.—Eb. 


| books named for this year as supplemental, or ‘White Seal,’ 
rather. The books cost more this year than any other, if 
that may be taken as an indication of the quantity of read- 
ing matter. Those-I have already—including subscription to 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN—Cost just $7.00. Those on the list not 
yet ready count up $2.60 additional at published rates, and 
this without the extras for that * White Seal ;’ [have written 
hastily, and do not know whether or not I have succeeded 
in expressing intelligibly what looks a little dark. It is, 
that I feel I shall have my hands full to come out even 
with the work next summer, without any extras, and I 
somehow hope to have the faint little shadow lifted. I have 
| tried very hard to secure additional members for the C. L. 
S. C., and have met with a small measure of success. I 
hoped for still larger additions at home this fall, but I must 
| see my own way clearly before I can help to make it clear 

to others who are hesitating on account of ‘time’ and ‘ex- 
| pense.’ Is not the work—without the additional for class 
| of ’82—heavier than last year? I mean, will it not require 
considerable more time? Do not think I am ‘finding fault,’ 
for I do not mean to do that at all, but was wondering if I 
might tell those whom I hope to gain for the C. L. S. C.—as 
I could conscientiously last year—that the work can be done 
without difficulty in the required four hours per week. ° 
Hastily, but respectfully, one of your many Chautauqua 
| friends.’”” 

Dr. VINCENT: There are some serious difficulties pre- 
sented in this paper, and it may be that we have madea 
serious blunder. Here is a list of the required books: THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, ten numbers, $1.50; Outline Lessons on 
Art, 10 cents; Short History of Art, $1.50; Man’s Antiquity 
and Language, 10 cents; Outlines of General History, 10 
cents ; Illustrated History of Ancient Literature,Oriental and 
Classical, $1.00; Mackenzie's Nineteenth Century, $1.00; 
Franklin Square Edition, 15 cents. I did not estimate Mac- 
kenzie’s Nineteenth Century at a dellar, nor do I expect you 
to read all of Mackenzie. We have said ‘Readings from 
Mackenzie’s Nineteenth Century.’”’?’ When it was proposed 
to me to have the volume gotten up in book form, I pro- 
tested against it. I said ‘‘No; I have said ‘the Franklin 
Square Edition, 15 cents;’’’ and whatever has been done 
outside has been entirely gratuitous. Nor have we re- 
quired at any time that the whole of that book be read. 
There are certain chapters to be read. If you have itin 
book form it is that much advantage to make a permanent 
book. But you are not required to read the whole of it. 

A VOICE: Have you indicated the chapters to be read? 

Dr. VINCENT: I have not. I suppose in our early ad- 
dress we will indicate the chapters preferred, or allow you 
to exercise your own taste in reading the chapters you 
please. The other books are Art of Speech, 50 cents, and 
English History and Literature, 35 cents. Those are the 
“Required” books. If, of course, we were to put on a book 
that sells for fifteen cents enough more to bind it in Turkey 
morocco, and you chose to buy it, the C. L. S. C. would 
not be responsible. We say “Franklin Square Edition ;”’ 
Iam, however, always glad to have people buy books in 
bound shape, because it is better to have books in that 
form in the house. The cost of these required books is how 
much ? 

A VOICE: Five dollars and thirty cents. 

Dr. VINCENT: Those are the required books. Then here 
are the additional books for the class of 1882. The class of 
1882 is a class that occupies a good deal higher level than 
the rest of us; it is a class that expects to do a little more 
work than it has done. I said a year ago that we would not 
absolutely require the reading of the story of Pansy, ‘‘ The 
Hall in the Grove,’’ but we should like to have it read. That 
is a book that can be put into the Sunday-school library, I 
have no doubt, or a local circle can have it and pass it 
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around and readit. That is also true of other books. Dr. 
Abbott’s book, “‘Hints for Home Reading,”’ how much is that? 

A VoIce: Seventy-five cents. 

Dr. VINCENT: Is there not a paper cover edition? 

A VoIcE: Yes, at sixty cents. 

Dr. VINCENT: The “Outline Study of Man,” by Dr. Hop- 
kins, is $1.50; ‘‘ The Hall inthe Grove ”’ will be $1.50. These 
will make the reading for the class of ’82 tolerably heavy. 
Let us look at the books: Ancient Literature, Nineteenth 
Century, Outline Study of Man, History of Art, Hints for 
Home Reading, and THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The Art of 
Speech and English History and Literature are not here; 
they are not yet published. 

A VOICE: Some have read “Ancient Literature 
the past year for the White Seal course. 

Dr. VINCENT: All who read “Ancient Literature’’ for the 
White Seal course do not have to read it again. Now take 
the “Outline Study of Man ”’ out, and take the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century” out, and the pile of books does not look so formid- 
able for the year. I wouldlike this communication relating 
to the course of study, price of books, etc., submitted to a 
judicious committee who will consult with me and report as 
to what is best to be done—whether anything can be done. 
I think the letter puts it as strongly as it bears to be put. 
Will Mr. Allen, Mr. Martin and Mr. Baketel form a com- 
mittee to consult with me on that? 

A voice: What is to be in THE CHAUTAUQUAN? How 
do you explain that THe CHAUTAUQUAN will have more 
than half the reading? 

Dr. VINCENT: That is the editor’s estimate. 
fident of this, that the reading in THE CHAUTAUQUAN next 
year will be very much more entertaining thau much of the 
As to the books, do the best you 
But remember, the more we try 


” 


[ am con- 


reading of the past year. 
can with the book stores. 
to bring down the prices of our books the more we destroy 
the profits for those who handle the books, and the less 
likely people will be to get the books from the book stores 
Yet we want to bring the cost of the 
Two or three persons in a 


all over the country. 
books down to the lowest figure. 
community may procure the books, and read them to- 
gether, and bring the price down to each. 
ean do that in any community, and bring down the price 
to one-third for each, and afterwards divide, or when for- 
tune smiles buy up the entire set. In THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
there will be a series of papers selected by Arthur Gilman, 
They will be pietures taken right out 


hree persons 


Esq., of Cambridge. 
of the historical writings of the great masters through all 
the that you will vivid photographs of 
great events brought before you, produced by the eminent 
historians of the ages; and it will be something to have 
them selected by such a man as Arthur Gilman. Then in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN will appear popular articles concern- 
Bishop Haven 


ages, so have 


ing mathematics and political economy. 
had been selected to write a series of articles on political 
economy. Some good writer will be chosen in his stead. 
There will also be popular articles on geology, chemistry, 
and the laws of health. Dr. Wilkinson will write two pa- 
pers on mental and moral philosophy, giving with clearness 
and simplicity an outline view of these two sciences. THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN will alsocontain articles on God in History, 
and Religion in Art. Those are the things that will be pub- 
lished in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. They will be interesting 
reading, and the type will be larger, and I have no doubt 
you will enjoy THe CHAUTAUQUAN more than ever. If 
you will adopt a little device sent to me to-day for binding 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, you will have a firm book of it. [Ex- 
hibiting it.] It seems to me to be admirable. It is arranged 
to pierce the book, and then bind it so that it becomes a 
large book. The Franklin Square Edition of Mackenzie’s 
Nineteenth Century may be bound in the same way. 


during 
| 





A voice: When will we hear from our memoranda papers, 
whether approved or condemned ? 

Dr. VINCENT: I can not say. The memoranda of the 
class of ’82 will be examined from this time onwards. A 
large number of them have already been examined with 
great care, and some of you have heard from them. The 
ground of your admission to the successful ranks is not the 
merit of your memoranda, but the fact that you have read 
the required reading. Your memoranda are designed to aid 
you. There are incidental advantages connected with them. 
We may come, after a while, to where we can give prizes for 
the best memoranda, but I do not see the way clear yet to 
do that, in view of the large liberty we allow individual 
members in the preparation of the memoranda. Your mem- 
oranda will be examined with sufficient care to satisfy the 
committee, and every copy will be examined. 

‘* Tn a college course the fourth year is made lighter than 
Why is the fourth year made heavier in 
Because the first, second, and 


the other years. 
the C. L. S. C. 
third years are so light. 

‘‘ Will you please call attention to the official badge of 
the C. L. 8S. C.?’’ There are two badges which have been 
approved as badges of the C. L.8.C. We have not taken 
any official action in the matter, but we have given author- 
ity to two parties to make and furnish badges. The one is 
a gentleman in Plainfield, New Jersey (Mr. Mulford Estil). 
He will furnish a cheap badge, simply a metal green leaf. | 
do not know whether any are on the ground or not. The 
other is a badge in gold, provided by Mrs. Speelman, of 
Wooster, Ohio. It is the only gold badge which has re- 
ceived any official sanction. Other gold badges have been 
made, and I do not know of any law by which we could 
limit ourselves to one badge, and say that nobody else has 
a right to make a gold badge for the C. L. 8S. C. It would be 
impossible to carry out any such regulation as that. It is 
enough to say that whatever badge you have on that hasthe 
letters C. L. S. C. on it, you have a badge of the C. L.S. ¢. 
Upon receiving the guarantee that it would be a good one,! 
gave the lady whose name I have announced the right to 
make a gold badge as the official one for the Circle. I had 
uo acquaintance with her, but the badge she forwarded to 
me was a very beautiful one, and I said to her, ‘‘ I have ex- 
amined your gold badge, designed for the C. L. 8. C.; I fully 
approve it, and have decided to adopt it as the only author- 
ized gold badge for the Circle.”? That is all it is necessary to 
say on that subject. 

Prof. Worman, who is au fait in all matters in German, 
speaks of a work on political economy, written by Dr. George 
M. Steel, a former professor of Lawrence University. There 
will be a mhost interesting series of articles on that subject in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

“Would you advise a young man to try to keep up the ¢. 
L. S.C. studies who can not read the required time, ut who 
ean do the Required Reading in less than forty minutes 
each day?” Yes. All we ask of anybody is that he read 
the Required Reading—not that: actually forty minutes 3 
day be spent in reading. Hereafter we shall not requifé 
any statement from members of the Circle as to how much 
time they spend. I see no special advantage in it. I fol- 
lowed in-that a little plan I had seen somewhere else, and 


thought it would be well to keep our eyes on the time. But 
The motive ! 


course ?”’ 


it is impracticable for many people to do it. 
had was this, that if one thousand members went through 
the first year I might be able to make an estimate of time, 
and show to the world how much time had been spent bY 
all these people in useful reading. But we can do that by§ 
much simpler process. It requires on an average an hour 
to read five or six pages—some read ten-arfd some four. If, 
then, six pages are read on an average an hour, it is easy - 
find out how much time the average member will spend !? 
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reading. So we shall adopt that plan. There are some 
people who are very conscientious. I have found that out 
jn connection with the C. L. 8. C.—that members would 
be so troubled because they could not tell exactly how 
many minutes or hours they spent in study. Itis very re- 
freshing in this day to see so much conscientiousness, es- 
pecially when in the same letter there comes the fifty cents 
fee for the year. 

We have an honored friend who promises to pay fora 
panner for the class of ’82 if I will orderit. The banner 
shall be ordered. 

I am giad to see that Miss Washburn, of the California 
local circle, is with us. It is due to her labors, I believe, 
more than to that of any other two individuals, that the 
Circle has met with such success on the Pacific Coast. We 
welcome her to the Hall of Philosophy. 

The writer of this letter, from which I have already read, 
who is avery helpful and suggestive friend of theC. L. 8.C., 
asks for Hadrian’s celebrated address to his departing soul. 
I submitted the matter to our good friend Prof. MacClin- 
tock, and he hands me the following: 

“The following was Pope’s ‘first notion of the last words 
of Hadrian,’ sent to Steele for insertion in the Spectator: 

Ah, fleeting spirit! wand’ring fire 
That long hast warmed my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this frame inspire, 
No more a pleasing, cheerful guest ? 
Whither, ah, whither, art thou flying, 
To what dark undiscovered shore ? 
Thou see’st all trembling, shiv’ring, dying, 
And wit and humor are no more. 
For Pope’s very sensible criticism on the Emperor Ha- 
drian’s lines, see his letter to Steele, dated November 7, 1712. 
Pope afterwards wrote an ode in imitation of Hadrian’s 
sonnet, but included also imitations of other writers.” 

This question has been proposed: ‘Should local circles 
charge a membership fee?” . A vorcE: No. ANOTHER 
voicE: It depends upon circumstances. DR. VINCENT: 
To what use should the fee be put? A vorce: To pay for 
ahallin which to meet. Dr. VINCENT: If you charge a 
local fee see that the fee is also paid at Plainfield. The one 
thing we are all interested in is not to make the official bur- 
den too heavy. 

“Should inquiries be made regarding the moral character 
of persons wishing to join the C.L. 8. C.?” Dr. VINCENT: 
Now, don’t answer too quickly. Whenever one is wrong 
and wants to be right, and tries to turn over a new leaf 
morally, it will be the most natural thing for that man to 
want to put his intellectual life also on a higher plane; and 
when anybody wants to join the C. L. S. C., with its course 
of reading, I take it for granted that it is a perfectly proper 
thing for me to take the outstretched hand and put the 
books into it, and say, ‘go on and up.”’ [Applause. ] 

Mrs. FLint: Just as much as you would take them into 
Sunday-school. 

Dr. VINCENT: Now, when you come to local questions 
ina community, settle them yourselves. Ilikelocal circles 
that are very flexible, that break and form into little loeal 
circles at will, so that if there be any trouble in a local cir- 





ele it can form itself into two or three local circles with the 
largest charity and sympathy, and have no harsh words. 
Be generous always toward other people—toward people | 
who want to do better things than they have been doing. I | 
am not conversant with the cireumstances which inspired 

this question but I think we can afford to be very liberal, 

and whenever there are any indications on the part of any | 
individual that he or she wants to lead a worthier life, let | 
the hand of the Circle be outstretched with u Nifting, and 

Support and inspiration in it. 
plause. | 


; 
! 
Say you not all so? 


I can not send a letter to the postmastei 


minister in the town, when somebody wants to join the 
circle, and have that postmaster or minister examine into 
his moral character. We take everybody that wants to 
come into the Cirele, whoever he is, Jew or Gentile, bond or 
free, black or white, and all shades of opinion, and mem- 
bers of all denominations. 

A voice: Are the other classes to be divided from the 
class of 1882 in the local circles? 

Dr. VINCENT: No; the local circles remain the same, to 
whatever class the members belong. 

A voice: As graduates of the class of ’82 we shall dis- 
like exceedingly to give up our connection with the Circle 
after we shal! finish our course thi- year. 

Dr. VINCENT: I suppose the most of them, will rally 
around the next year’s class for the purpose of doing the 
work more thoroughly. They will find there will be some 
difference, probably enough to justify them in taking up 
one or two of the studies at least. 

A vorcE: Can the White Seal course be read at any 
time? 

Dr. Vincent: The White Seal course may be read at 
any time. The seals may be forwarded at any time. 

Miss Washburn, about how many members do you sup- 
pose there are of the California Circle? 

MIss WASHBURN: I imagine there are about six hundred 
working members. We have on our roll nearly a thousand 
names, but many of those who joined the first year have 
never reported since. Besides this, there are those who take 
portions of the C. L. 8. C. work, but do not unite with the 
society. There are some literary societies that are taking 
one or two of the ©. L. 8. C. subjects as a basis of work— 
for instance, the historical works, jeaving out the other sub- 
jects. So I think we can count somewhere near a thousand 
persons who are doing C. L. S. C. work. IT should perhaps 
add that California members have taken the C. L. 8S. C. as 
a nucleus for other work more largely than many circles, 
and are doing more in other directions. 

Dr. VINCENT: Would you be able at our next meeting to 
give us a ten or fifteen minutes’ account of the C. L. S. C. 
work in California? 

MIss WASHBURN: I am not sure that I shall be here at 
the next meeting, on Monday, but if Iam I will. 

Dr. VINCENT: This evening I wish to meet the members 
of the class of ’82, and none besides, in this place, at 9:30 
o’elock. The bell will be rung, I think, at 9:25. If the 
members of the classes of ’88, and ’84, and ’85 will be very 
good and go to bed to-night at nine o’clock it will do them 
good—physically. But we do hope that nobody will come 
into the exercises to-night who is not a member of the class 
of ’82. Weask that asa favor. 


Ee ee eee 
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It was but the wild waves playing, 

It was but the wild wind’s roar; 


Tt was but a pale maid straying 
Alone by the wreck-strewn shore. 


It was but a day of December 
That followed a day of June; 


But to spirits that can remember, 
What a wail in the 


words, ‘* "Tis done!’ 
The dream is broken and faded, 

The glory departed and flown; 
And to he ri one oving us they did. 
"Tis death to live on a 


na! 
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CHRISTIANITY IN ART. 
III. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI’S “LAST SUPPER.”’ 


{In my article in the October number of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN I mentioned several pictures which a beginner in the 
study of art might properly select for his work. John P. 
Soule, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., publishes an 
excellent collection of photographic reproductions of works 
of art. In his catalogue he names about one thousand ‘‘re- 
productions of original paintings, frescoes, and designs by 
the old masters ;’’ in addition to this he publishes one thou- 
sand reproductions of eagravings, drawings, and modern 
paintings. The ‘‘medium size,’’ unmounted, is about six 
by eight inches, and answers very well for study—far bet- 


ter, indeed, than large copies of poor engravings or 
lithographs. The prices are very moderate, being only 


forty cents apiece for the medium size, and twenty cents 
apiece for the “cabinet” size (four by six inches). I think 
one can get a catalogue ot these photographs by sending a 
postage stamp (three cents) to the address above given. } 
The “Transfiguration” of Raphael contains his highest 
achievement as a composer of paintings. The execution of 
the work is not quite so successful as in many other of his 
—the Sistine Madonna, for example. The finishing of the 
picture on the canvas, especially the lower part, is perhaps 
the work of Raphael’s favorite pupil, Giulio Romano, but 
the drawing of the entire work had been completed by Ra- 
phael, before the painting was undertaken—as is usually 
the custom with painters. I have before me an autotype 
copy of the drawing that Raphael executed of the ‘‘Trans- 
figuration,’”’ in the nude—it is now in the collection ef the 
Archduke Albert, at Vienna. It shows much more move- 
ment than the completed picture, with the fully draped 
figures. Inasmuch as this picture was made in a sort of 
rivalry with Michael Angelo, who had composed for Sebas- 
tian del Piombo his ‘‘Raising of Lazarus’ (making the 
drawing of it and letting Piompbo realize it in fine coloring), 
Raphael had evidently studied Michael Angelo’s style with 
great care, and the animation of the nude figures in the 
drawing before me strongly reminds one of the frescoes of 
the Sistine Chapel, painted by Angelo. I have also another 
autotype copy of a drawing of Raphael (in the Ambrosiana 
Library at Milan), made as a study for ‘‘The Transfigura- 
tion.’’ It is in red chalk and shows us an earlier conception 
of the father, who is in the act of pushing forward his de- 
moniac boy. The father, however, is not represented as 
haggard and wild in his face, but only as earnest and pa- 
tient. In the painting the father’s expression has become 
that of a person predisposed to insanity. Again, the boy 
in the drawing has both eyes turned in the direction of the 
transfigured Christ above, as though the demons within 
him saw the one whom they had most to dread, and 
shrunk away from his healing presence. The eyes of the 
boy in the painting are looking in different ways—the right 
one turned to the scene on the Mount, and the left one to 
his father—as though he were impelled by two impulses, a 
demonic one that saw the invisible Christ (invisible to the 
others of the group below), and a human impulse that 
looked to his father who held him in his grasp. In keep- 
ing with this counter impulse expressed in the eyes of the 
_ demoniac is the movément of his hands, the right one ex- 
tending toward the Transfiguration scene, and the left one 
extended in the opposite direction. The left hand spreads 
out convulsively, the middle fingers joined and the others 
separated in a strange manner. The mouth is open as 
though the boy were crying out—perhaps the evil spirits are 
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expressing their hatred of Christ as on another occasion. 
(Mat. viii. 29; Mark i. 23-24; iii. 11; v. 6, 7; Luke iv. 41.) 

There is, in this study of the demoniac and his father, 
that which suggests the importance of a careful analysis of 
all the parts of a work of art. Great artists will reveal their 
chief thought even in apparently insignificant details. We 
ean not be sure, in fact, that any detail is insignificant un- 
til we have given it the most careful attention. The cen- 
tral action or ‘‘motive’’ should be looked for first; then the 
relation of this to the several details of the picture will 
verify the discovery and, at the same time, explain those 
details. The study of the motives in a picture—by ‘‘motive”’ 
is meant the expressions which connect the parts to the 
whole and give unity to the picture, each motive suggesting 
in some way the central action, and adds variety and 
strength—for the greater the number of motives, or of de- 
tails which reflect the chief thought, the more powerful 
and universal appears that thought. 

The ‘“‘Transfiguration” of Raphael has furnished us one 
very excellent illustration of this method of connecting the 
parts of a complex picture by motives. This arrangement 
of motives is the “‘composition”’ of the picture. Composi- 
tion is ‘the art of putting in order the elements of the pic- 
ture, of disposing them, of combining them, or, if one 
pleases, of distributing the several parts to the actors of the 
drama.”’ 

One of the most famous works of art for the genius dis- 
played in its composition is Da Vincei’s ‘‘Last Supper.” To 
present the twelve disciples, each one powerfully moved by 
the announcement that there was one of their number who 
would betray their Lord—this theme has been sufficient to 
test the highest powers of the artist. How shall he avoid 
falling into an insipid repetition of the same shade of feel- 
ing in the course of painting the different members of the 
group? How shall one avoid a monotonous regularity in 
the disposition of his figures about a table at a supper? Or, 
if he attempts variety, how shall he keep up in all the de- 
tails the solemn tone required ? 

Leonardo da Vinci has considered all these things, and a 
study of his picture will discover his happy devices to meet 
the requirements. Goethe, the great German poet, has left 
us the best essay on the composition of this wonderful 
piece of art. (One may read it in English, in the ‘Jour. 
Spec. Phil.,’’ vol. I., pp. 248-250.) Let us analyze this pic- 
ture. The reader will have before him a photograph of 
the celebrated engraving of Raphael Morghen. A medium 
size photograph can be had of John P. Soule, as stated at 
the beginning of this article. The best work for the study 
of ‘‘The Last Supper,” is a book of photographs of the draw- 
ings made by Leonardo himself; it was published a few 
years ago by Frederick Bruckmann, of Munich, Bavaria, 
Theodore Stroefer, of New York, being his agent. 

We have all read the items of information usually givenip 
regard to the painting of this scene by Leonardo: ‘‘It was 
painted some time in the interval between 1482 and 1489, 
for the monastery of the Maria delle Grazie, in Milan. 
on a wall in the refectory. The length of the picture 
is twenty-eight feet. He painted it in oil, instead of 
fresco, and the walls were damp and soon mildewed, and 
the picture was much injured. The monks cut a hole 
through the picture to make a door. Napoleon’s gen- 
erals used the room as a stable for horses. Two bun- 
glers had attempted to restore the damaged painting about 
the year 1700. They repainted it and obscured the 
delicate work of Leonardo. Later the paint has been 
removed and Da Vinci’s original discovered—i. e., all that 
remains of it after so much ill-fortune.” od 

In the centre of the picture we find the chief point of 
interest. Christ sits there with his eyes cast down with 4 
look of sadness, a slight inclination of his head, expressidg 
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acceptance of the fact, his hands stretched out on the table, 
the left palm turned up as if he offered some item of infor- 
mation, presenting it to his auditors. The palm of the right 
hand is turned down on the table, the fingers stretched out 
and slightly elevated, as if repelling something. Judas sits 
on that side, and with his left hand stretched toward the 
Savior’s, seems to repel or object to the statement which he 
has just heard: ‘‘One of you shall betray me.’”’ There is an 
air of divine resignation in the attitude and gestures of 
Christ, while Judas seems startled, and turns round not 
merely his head, but his whole body, looking inquiringly at 
the speaker, and grasping the bag of money which he carried, 
as the treasurer of the company (one must not understand 
this to be the thirty pieces of silver which he has yet to re- 
ceive). Close behind him the energetic form of Peter is 
seen: he has leaned toward John; reaching behind Judas 
and placing his hand on John’s shoulder, asks him to in- 
quire of Christ who it is that shall do this fearful deed. 
John clasps his hands with an air of utter despair, casts 
down his eyes, and inclines his head toward Peter, upon 
feeling the resolute touch of his hand, so as to hear what it 
ishe has tosay. Peter points at the Master with the fore- 
finger of the hand which he plgces on John’s shoulder, while 
in the other hand he still holds the knife with which he has 
just now been cutting food, and bending his right arm to 
turn the point of his knife back out of the way, he thrusts 
the handle, by accident, into the ribs of Judas, who starts 
forward with a new fright, and upsets the salt-cellar with his 
right arm, and thus inereases his embarrassment by an evil 
omen. Goethe considers this group the most perfect one in 
the picture. It unites the three characters most distinctly 
individualized—the fiery Peter, the soft and spiritual John, 
the -ordid and selfish Judas. On the left of this group of 
three is another group, at the end of the table, consisting 
also of three disciples. Of these, Bartholomew, at the ex- 
treme left (of the spectator) has arisen and is leaning for- 
ward to hear the result of Peter’s question, and perhaps to 
get a better view of the face of Judas, which is turned away 
from him. Next to the face of Bartholomew is seen that of 
James the younger, a relative of Christ, and showing a 
family resemblance in his mild, refined features. He 
reaches with his left hand Peter’s shoulder, as if to charge 
him with some additional item for which to seek expla- 
nation from John. His manner is very civil, while Peter’s 
is violent and threatening. Peter reaches behind Judas, and 
James reaches behind Andrew, an elderly disciple, who 
holds up both hands, palms outward, and turns his face in 
the direction whence he has heard the terrible words, full of 
horror at their meaning. Thus each person in the two 
groups on the left hand expresses in his own individual 
way his inward reaction at the shock produced by the an- 
nouncement of the Savior. On the right hand the first 
group is composed of three, likewise—three faces that are 
directed to Christ without inter-mediation, but each one 
questions or appeals or remonstrates, addressing his appeal 
directly to the Master. James the elder (another family re- 
semblance to Christ) opens his arms wide, the palms out- 
ward, hands slightly bent as if to repel something, his face 
showing horror and detestution of the traitor, whoever he 
may be, the brows slightly knit, the mouth gaping with 
horror, the arms seeming to appeal to Christ to interpose 
his power and confound the deeds of such a traitor. Thomas 
has approached behind James and holds up his index finger 
bent slightly toward his forehead, an earnest, inquiring 
look on his face; he evidently asks: ‘Is it I?” Next re- 
— 1s Philip, who has also risen and is bending toward his 
rd, and laying his hands on his breast, a look of the deep- 
py — face, and an expression that seems to appeal 
tery tanned of the Savior: ‘Thou knowest that it is 
. tly, there is a fourth group, also of three. Mat- 





thew, a fair, youthful form, extends both hands toward the 
Master, pointing thither as the source of information, which 
he is rehearsing to Simon, the eldest of the disciples, and 
the most unmoved of all. Matthew turns his face toward 
the end of the table, away from the direction in which his 
hands point. It is the most prominent gesture in the whole 
picture, and connects his group with the centrein a very os- 
tentatious manner. The ostentatious gesture is, however, 
needed in this case, as the group is occupied apart by itself, 
discussing the nature of the communication. Jude (or 
Thaddeus) turns his face toward Simon, but with an askance 
look down the table as if he suspected the traitor, and he 
lifts his right hand to strike with its back the palm of 
his left, saying quite plainly by this act: ‘I told you so.”’ 
Simon expresses with his hands stretched out a painful sur- 
prise at the information he receives from Jude and Matthew, 
and a refusal to believe it: ‘‘ How can such a thing be possi- 
ble? He could not have said it!” 

The attitude of Thomas has been interpreted as a threat~ 
ening one (by Mrs. Jameson, for example, in ‘Sac. and 
Legend. Art’’). This view seems to take no notice of the 
fact that the index finger is curved slightly toward Thomas’s 
forehead; were it a threatening gesture, the finger would 
turn out or to one side. 

There are numerous attempts to paint this scene; one has 
only to study them carefully to increase his admiration of 
this treatment of Leonardo.* There is, for instance, the 
composition of Albert Durer; in this, the disciples are 
seated around a table, instead of along one side of it, in the 
oriental fashion. This makes it necessary to represent some 
of them by the backs of their heads, or by the slightest 
glimpse of the profile of their faces. John is lying on the 
bosom of Christ, apparently ina swoon. Many.representa- 
tions give Judas a villainous look that would leave it diffi- 
cult to explain how he had been admitted into such com- 
pany for so long a time and even entrusted with an import- 
ant office. As Goethe remarks: ‘‘Good taste would not 
tolerate any real monster in the proximity of pure and up- 
right men.”’ 

Here is endless subject for study in tracing out in the at- 
titudes, gestures, and countenances, the expression of sad- 
ness, pain, vexation, uncertainty, anger, indignation, hor- 
ror, surprise, astonishment, grief, tenderness, simple loyalty, 
steadfastness, candor, innocence, fidelity, honesty, sincerity, 
threatening, suspicion, or incredulity, which Leonardo has 
succeeded in portraying in this picture. 

One should not omit to note how the monotony of a regu- 
lar series of heads, disposed at equal intervals and of the 
same height, is avoided by Leonardo by the grouping in 
threes; there could not be any arrangement by which the 
groups might be larger—say four, for example—and to have 
less—two in each group—would make too many groups and 
render it much more difficult to avoid regularity and sym- 
metry carried to the degree of wearisome repetition. The 
grouping in threes gives the occasion for the bending or 
reclining of one or two in each group. The standing pos- 
ture of three of the twelve, combined with the bending for- 
ward or backward, produces undulation in the line of heads 
which has been so managed as to destroy the mechan- 
ical appearance of regularity and symmetry. More import- 





*Some of the most famous of the pictures of the “Last Supper,” 
are the following: Giotto’s—in the Convent of Santa Croce at Flor- 
ence (he has another in a series of scenes in the history of Christ); 
Ghirlandajo’s—in the San Marco at Florence; Raphael’s—in St. 
Onofrio at Florence (almost an exact copy in positions and attitudes, 
from Ghirlandajo’s); another of Raphael’s in the Loggie of the 
Vatican; Andrea del Sarto’s—in the Convent of the Salvi near Flor- 
ence; Titian’s—in the Escurial; Tintoretto’s; Niccolo Poussin’s; 
Paul Veronese’s; Holbein’s; Baroccio’s; Agristi’s; Franceschini’s, 








etc., etc. 
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ant it is to notice that the inclination of John toward Peter 
and a slight turn of Christ’s head to the right (by which he 
indicates his resignation) makes a wide gap between the 
latter and the disciples among whom Judas is sitting, a 
circumstance which gives great effect to the picture, as well 
as makes it possible to give to Judas the very significant 
attitude which he has, without bringing his face too close 
to Christ’s. 

The entire effect of the picture is that of heavenly resig- 
nation under the most bitter of spiritual sufferings—the 
sense of betrayal by those who should manifest the strong- 
est sense of gratitude. Dante makes the lowest round of 
his Inferno (the ‘‘Judecca’’) the place of punishment for 
treachery. There Lucifer plunged in a frozen lake, crunches 
between his teeth the three traitors, Brutus, Cassius and 
Judas. Dante gives us to understand that the supreme of 
selfishness is pride—worst of mortal sins. Pride is pun- 
ished for its fruits, and these are the different kinds of 
treachery. Pride will sacrifice all good in others—in kind- 
red, friends, native country, and God. It assumes itself to 
be sufficient for itself without any participation in the good 
of others which it should receive through association with 
them and through the requisite devotion to them which 
makes participation or spiritual combination 
Dante makes envy to be the mortal sin which comes next 
above pride. Envy is punished in the Inferno, not as envy, 
but as ten species of fraud—the product of envy. Fraud is 
not so non-spiritual as treachery because the latter attempts 
to destroy all other life than its own; while envy strives 
simply to deprive others of good which it would possess 
exclusively for itself. Envy wishes the recognition of its 
fellow men and of God; pride isolates itself from all and 
scorns even the recognition of others. Above envy comes 
anger as the next mortal sin. Fraud, the result of envy, 
strikes at the bond which holds together human society— 
the bond of confidence and good will; violence, the conse- 
quence of anger and malice, strikes not at society in general 
but at particular individuals only. 

In the scene of the ‘‘Last Supper’’ we have the type of the 
highest spiritual conduct on the part of one who is assailed 
by those actuated by the most deadly of human passions. 
It does not answer treachery by treachery, or by fraud, or 
by violence. Christ shows only sorrow and gentle resig- 
nation,—he is willing to suffer unmerited ill from others, 
and still harbor no feelings of revenge. 

In this lesson of the manifestation of the divine nature 
when in contact with sin (for sin all proceeds from selfish- 
ness as its root, and pride is the absolute form of selfishness), 
we see exhibited before us a phase of spiritual manifesta- 
tion widely different from that which is celebrated in classic 
art. The Niobe group, for instance, offers to us the specta- 
cle of a family destroyed by the gods because of insolent 
boasting on the part of the mother. Niobe boasts that her 
children are more beautiful than the children of the gods. 
One after the other of her fondly cherished offspring she sees 
perish under the arrows of Apollo. 
gods with a countenance in which we see struggling the 
feelings of pain, indignation, defiance, and mother-love for 
the dying ones around her. The Greek gods themselves 
were not without envy, and Greek mortals were full of 
pride. The Christian conception of the divine removes 
envy and pride from it, and it worships a God who is will- 
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possible. | 





She looks up to the | 


ing to die the death of a crimiual, betrayed by one of his | 


disciples! 

There is another phase of the ‘Last Supper’ not specially 
brought out in this picture. The institution of the sacra- 
ment celebrates as the most divine mystery the sacrifice of 
the divine for the human. Humanity is allowed to partici- 
pate in eternal life through the vicarious sacrifice of the 
holy one for the mortal. It celebraies the fact that man 





comes into spiritual life by association with others—with 
God and with humanity—that the human race is in a cer- 
tain sense the revelation of God to each member of that 
race. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.”’ 

Man must be always minded to cast in his lot with his 
fellowmen and give all that he has for their welfare, trust- 
ing to receive from their reciproval giving what blessings 
he shall stand in need of, and accepting his lot without 
murmuring. When the individual man has come to 
possess the mind of Christ he can accept even the betrayal 
of his life through his disciples, without admitting hate 
into his soul. 


>< 


COMPENSATION. 


It was the time of autumn, 
When leaves are turning brown,— 
Green to yellow and pied to black; 


And some were tumbling down. 


It was the time of autumn, 
When fruits are gathered in, 
Some for the press, some for the vat, 


And some for the miller’s bin. 


Then poor men fell a-playing, 
For that their work was o’er; 

And rich men fell a-sighing, 
That they could play no more. 


For the summer-time is a merry time, 
If aman have leisure to play; 

But the summer-time is a weary time, 
To him who must work all day. 


Then thanks to God the giver, 
Who loves both great and small; 
To every one he something gives, 


But to no man gives all. 


The rich who careth for himself 
Finds, after pleasure, pain; 
3ut the toiler whom God eéareth for, 
Rests and is glad again. 
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Unsullied days with toil and struggle rife 
Will win at last; yea, God had given him all— 
A seat above the conflict, power to eall 
Peace like a zephyr »’er men’s turbid strife; 
Home music, too, children and heroine wife, 
God gave—then gave Death’s writing on the wail 
And on the road the assassin: bade him fail 


Death-stricken at the shining crest of life. 


And yet our tears are sweet. God bade him taste 
Honey and milk and manna raining down; 
Clothed him with strength for good whose sw 

nown o 

Touched wind and wave to music as it passe}; 

Then ecrowne 1 him thine indeed—giving at last 


Heroic suffering, the true hero’s crown. 
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CITY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It has often been said that all cities are alike, especially 
all American cities. There is some truth in this, as in all 
eommon sayings. It expresses the feeling of the superfi- 
cial traveler who carries away only a confused recollection 
of a railway station, an immense hotel, crowded streets 
lined with costly but irregular buildings or wretched tene- 
ment houses, immense wealth and squalid poverty staring 
each other in the face. If in memory he distinguishes one 
city from another, the chances are that it is because he en- 
joyed his dinner at one hotel and was badly served at an- 
other. If he be a conscientious sight-seer, with guide-book 
in hand, he may visit public monuments, libraries, hos- 
pitals, or schools, but he will seldom find in these anything 
peculiar and characteristic. Such institutions are very 
much the same the world over. The ordinary English 
traveler soon wearies of American cities, and takes refuge 
among those grand works of Nature which are always new 
and impressive, and always have an individuality of their 
own. Mountains are mountains, but no twuare alike; and 
we may have a hundred varying views of the same peak. He 
who has seen Niagara does not enjoy the less the humble 
eascade which makes music among the rocks in his own 
park. lt is not so with our cities. The ordinary traveller 
who has seen New York finds all other American cities 
only a poor imitation of the metropolis. 

But, after all, this is only a superficial view. Behind the 
bricks and mortar there is life; and wherever there is life 
there is variety. We often forget that cities are anything 
more than vast collections of houses, or, at best, great mar- 
ket places; but the real city is the mass of human beings 
hidden behind these dumb walls. Each city has its own 
social life, which is peculiar to itself; and the more inti- 
mately we know this, the less does it seem like other cities. 
This individuality is not so marked in Ameriea as in the 
Old World. It is not so marked in Europe as in Asia. All 
cities have been made more cosmopolitan by the wonder- 
fully increased facilities for travel and the development of 
international commerce. Even Paris and London are not 
so utterly unlike as they once were. In America the first 
impression is that foreign immigration and the restless 
spirit of the native population have reduced all our cities toa 
common level of chaotic sameness. This is so far true that 
we should search in vain in New York for the city of 
Irving’s “Diedrich Knickerbocker,” or in Boston for any 
trace of the social life depicted in Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet 
Letter.” If such phlegmatic Dutchmen or canting Puri- 
tans ever existed they have disappeared and left no trace in 
the society of the present day. But it is still true that Bos- 
ton is very unlike New York, that Philadelphia resembles 
neither, while Washington has an individuality peculiarly 
its own. 

New York is the most cosmopolitan, Philadelphia the 
most provincial, of our cities; Boston the most cultivated, 
Washington the most American. Society in New York is 
based upon wealth, in Philadelphia upon family, in Boston 
upon intellect, in Washington upon official position. There 
is most extravagance in New York, most comfort in Phila- 
delphia, most philanthropy in Boston, most etiquette in 
Washington. New York is the great commercial center of 


America; Washington has no commerce, Philadelphia is a 
city of manufactories, Boston is the business center for the 


manufactories of New England. New York is Democratic, 
Philadelphia Republican, Boston doubtful, and Washing- 
ton disfranchised by the National Constitution. The Ger- 
mans avoid Boston, the Irish Philadelphia—both congre- 
gate in New York, The negroes prefer Washington. Bos- 
ton is the place to study Unitarianism, New York Catholi- 
¢ism, Philadelphia Quakerism. 





Such general statements as these might be extended in- 
definitely ; but, while they are strictly true, they are liable 
to mislead. Any man may find congenial society in any 
great city, and the impression which he carries away de- 
pends very much upon his own taste in the selection of as- 
sociates. General views are always more or less partial 
or imperfect. There are men of high culture in New York, 
perhaps more than there are in Boston; there are rich igno- 
ramuses in Boston, still it is true, in general, that culture 
reigns over society in Boston, and money in New York. 
There are old Dutch families in New York, and old Puritan 
families in Boston; but nothing to compare with the exclu- 
sive Quaker aristocracy of Philadelphia. There are those 
even within this charmed circle in Philadelphia who have 
heard of places not reached by the Pennsylvania Railway; 
but they feel no personal interest in them. Boston is the 
seat of Unitarianism, but it is not a Unitarian city. Ca- 
tholicism rules in New York; but nowhere in America is 
Protestantism more vigorous and active. Philadelphia is 
the Quaker city; but the Quakers are a small minority 
there. The general statements which I have made are 
valuable only as indicating in a rough way, that each of 
these cities has a character of its own which distinguishes 
it from any other. The same thing may be said of the 
great cities of the south and west. There is but one New’ 
Orleans, but one Chicago, but one San Francisco in Amer- 
iea, although these last have their would-be rivals. I have 
selected the principal Atlantic cities, because, in revisiting 
America, these are the ones where my time has been spent, 
and I have nothing to offer in this article but the personal 
impressions of a non-resident American. 

New York is no longer the city it was fifty years ago. It 
has grown so rapidly in extent, in population, and in 
wealth, that all the conditions of life are changed. [I visit 
the palatial residences of former days, and I find myself in 
the midst of towering warehouses, or in the midst of a Ger- 
man city, or surrounded by squalid tenement houses, 
swarming with Irish. Another turn, and I am in a Chi- 
nese quarter. If I would find the fashion and wealth of the 
city, I must go far out among the old market gardens and 
the more distant pastures, which are covered now with 
costly dwelling-houses. Then, £20,000 sterling was a great 
fortune; now, New York boasts of a citizeu who is worth 
£20,000,000 sterling. There are others who are almost as 
rich. They are railway kings, or men who have grown 
rich by the sudden and enormous rise in the value of 
real estate; and Socialism, imported from Europe, having 
no kings here to attack, has found a name for these men, 
and threatens them as ‘‘Monopolists.’’ The palaces of the 
Fifth Avenue laugh at the faint echoes which reach them 
from the halls near the Bowery, where socialist clubs dis- 
cuss the rights of labor, and openly advocate the assassina- 
tion of monopolists; but no one can seriously study life in 
New York without finding himself confronted, first of all, 
with this problem of the relations of wealth and poverty. 
New York has not grown rich so much through the skill 
and energy of her citizens, as through the rapid growth of 
the country, with which she has had but little to do, except 
in the way of developing her natural advantages by build- 
ing railways and canals. Most of her rich men owe their 
wealth to the rise in the value of real estate or to fortunate 
speculation in stocks. It growth. 
It has come suddenly. The poorest man in New York who 


has not been a slow 
can read a penny paper is familiar with the slang of Wall 
Street. 
tar for a palace which is building for a man who has “cap- 
tured a railroad,’ or ‘‘watered stock,” 
He does not need to go far to be told that this does not 
mean money earned, but money stolen from the laboring 
classes. He believes it. And even this does not touch him 


He knows that he is cutting stone or carrying mor- 


” 


or ‘made a corner. 
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so lirectly as the fact that he pays an exorbitant rent to an- 
other monopolist for his filthy rooms in a tenement house. 
He is not allowed to forget the fact that this man is an ar- 
istocrat, and lives in untold luxury, simply because his 
father or his grandfather owned a cabbage-garden in what 
is now the center of the city. An attempt was made last 
spring to form an anti-rent organization. It failed; but it 
served to turn the attention of the Irish population to the 
fact that there was room for a’ Land League in New 
York as well as Ireland. Why should they subscribe 
money to save their brethren at home from paying rent 
while they themselves were suffering quite as much from 
landlords in America? We may be sure that we have not 
heard the last of this. The opportunity to plunder the 
rich through a corrupt city government, which is under the 
control of the non-taxpaying voters, affords a certain satis- 
faction to the Irish especially, and their political leaders 
have found it for their interest thus far to keep aloof from 
the professional Socialist, and quietly fill their pockets 
from the city treasury. But it is at least questionable 
whether this is not more demoralizing than downright So- 
cialism. 

If we turn from the discontented poor to the more suc- 
cessful classes in New York, we find the natural results of 
suddenly acquired wealth—unbounded extravagance and 
luxury. In this respect New York rivals Paris. Those who 
have attained social rank, and those who aspire to it, live 
for display. The profits of Jegitimate business seldom suf- 
fice to meet the demands of this style of living, and every- 
one is more or less engaged in speculation in stocks. One 
result of this is that much of the business of New York has 
fallen into the hands of more economical foreigners, es- 
pecially the Germans and the Jews. It is astonishing how 
larze a percentage of the signs in the business streets show 
unmistakably foreign names. The wealth of the city is 
gracually passing into their hands. They are making their 
way, too, into fashionable society. This society is anything 
but Puritan in its morals. It is thoroughly Parisian, as 
might be expected from the fact that its standard of excel- 
lence is not character, but wealth. I have no wish to enter 
into details, or give illustrations of the mysteries of New 
York fashionable society, but no sadder pictures of moral 
ruin and degradation could be drawn from the lowest quar- 
ters of the city, than from the palaces cf the Fifth Avenue. 

If this were all of New York society, this article would 
never have been written. Thereare rieh men whom wealth 
has not corrupted, and poor men whom poverty has not 
embittered. This does not need to be said. It may be said 
of every city. But there are probably few cities in the world 
where a choicer society can be found than in New York, and 
there are few, if any, where there is more earnest, active 
Christian life. We find it among therich and the poor. It 
is colored somewhat by the dominant spirit of the city, but 
it is genuine. It is struggling manfully to redeem the city 
from crime, corruption, filth, ignorance, irreligion, and deg- 
radation of every kind; and if the city is saved from out- 
breaks of the worst forms of Communism, it will be by its 
means. Men who love learning, art, and science, are try- 
ing to win over the wealthier classes to an interest in these 
things. As art is fashionable, it is patronized; but science 
and learning are not so fortunate. Their patrons are gener- 
ally to be found only among those who are also interested 
in religious and philanthropic efforts. Literature of the 
lighter sort, novels, magazines, and newspapers, may, of 
course, be found in every corner of the city; but it may be 
doubted whether it does much toward elevating society. 
That which is good is not as likely to reach those who need it 
as is the bad to reach those who would be better without it. 
Perhaps an exception should be made in favor of the lead- 
ing magazines, which are an honor to the country, and fur- 





nish the best and purest reading which goes into many a 
palace in New York. 

But I am dwelling too long upon generalities. Let us 
come down to practical everyday life. The New Yorker is 
alwaysinahurry. He is an early riser, and generally eats 
a hearty breakfast by eight o’clock. If he is a religious man, 
he has had family prayers before breakfast, as this is the 
only time of which he could be sure before midnight. If he 
does not read the morning paper at breakfast, he reads it on 
the way to his office. He is almost certain to have callers 
on business before he can leave his house; and if he is known 
to be a benevolent man, he has a score of begging letters by 
the morning delivery. He gets away as soon as possible, 
and is not seen again until evening, when he comes in just 
in time to dress for dinner. His household affairs are man- 
aged by his wife. He is liable to have business calls before 
he has finished his dinner. If he goes to his club, he talks 
business there. He has committee meetings to attend. At 
nine or ten o’clock he may go with his wife to a party, or he 
may get away a little earlier to the theatre. If he has an 
evening at home, it is because he has a dinner party or eve- 
ning entertainment himself. He keeps late hours. If an 
active religious man, Sunday is almost as busy a day asany 
other. If not, it is divided between business and amuse- 
ment. In May, his family goes into the country, or to some 
watering place, to remain until October; but the chance is 
that he gets but little rest. When rest becomes absolutely 
essential, he escapes to Europe. What the ladies do, except 
to make themselves agreeable when they can be found, I van 
not say from observation, but they seem to be as overworked 
as the men. Some of them certainly speculate in stocks. 
They have their clubs and societies, literary and otherwise. 
Many of the charities and religious societies of the city are 
Jargely in their hands. Domestic and social affairs are gen- 
erally left to their management. If most of the wealthy are 
devoted to fashion, many are devoted to better things—to 
self-culture, religion, and benevolence. Perhaps all this is 
enough to account for the fact that there seems to be so little 
of quiet and repose in New York life. 

Life in New York is very expensive. Luxury and ex- 
travagance is the rule, and all classes feel the influence of 
it. Even the poorest suffer from it. The richer can not 
maintain their position in society without giving way to it. 
There is but one recognized way of escape, and that is to 
take refuge in a hotel. These are expensive enough, but 
they are always full; and, singularly enough, many Ameri- 
can families prefer this promiscuous style of living to the 
privacy of home life. It must be said, too, that the hotels, 
as hotels, are very good, especially the more quiet ones of 
the best class. It is not easy to give an exact idea of the 
cost of living, but £1,000 is an ordinary rent for a house 
near the fashionable quarter, and I do not think that an 
average family, living in such a house, spends less than 
£4,000 a year. In the fashionable quarter, a fashionable 
family spends ten times that amount. Leading clergymen 
receive from £1,000 to £3,000 salary, in addition to their 
houses. 

The clubs of New York are innumerable, and adapted to 
all tastes and all ranks of society. I can testify that some 
of them are delightful places of resort. Among the larger, 
the Century Club certainly stands first. It has a very 
modest house in a quiet street, but one meets there the best 
and most intelligent men in New York—men representing 
all professions and all shades of thought. It is not a club 
where one goes to eat, although he may eat and drink there, 
but a place for quiet rest or charming conversation. The 
great club of the city, which most closely resembles the 
great clubs of London, is the Union League Club. It has4 
costly and richly-decorated house on Fifth’ Avenue, and is 
intended to rival the luxury of the neighboring private 
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residences. It originated during the civil war, and exerted 
a vast influence fer the Union in its support of the govern- 
ment; but its political importance has passed away. There 
are many more private clubs, limited to single professions, 
which are the most attractive places of resort in New York, 
when one can obtain an entrance to them. Political clubs 
are numerous, and most of them are about as reputable as 
the government of the city. The less said about them the 
better. 

The newspapers of the city are the Herald, Times, Tri- 
bune, World, Post, Sun, and a host of lesser lights. If we 
are to judge of them by what they say of each other, they 
are all equally stupid and corrupt; if by what they say of 
themselves, they are unrivaled by any newspaper in the 
world. The truth probably lies between these two state- 
ments. But they all agree in declaring that they are totally 
unlike the London Times. As I like the Times better than 
any other paper in the world, they will consider it a com- 
pliment if I say that I do not fancy the New York dailies. 
Still, they have an immense circulation and a vast influ- 
ence, not only in New York, but all over the country, and this 
influence has often been used to the great advantage of the 
country. Ithink that mostof the papers named above act for 
what they conceive to be the highest interest of the nation, 
and they deserve credit for it. They spare no expense to ob- 
the nation if half this news were never published, and if the 
tain news. The only difficulty is that it would be better for 
other half were not given in such a sensational form. The 
style of the papers is that of the twopenny novel, and it de- 
moralizes the taste of the people. A remarkable change 
has taken place in these papers since the war. They have 
become impersonal and, to a certain extent, independent of 
party. They formerly owed their influence to their editors; 
and men asked, not what the Tribune said, but what 
Greeley said. The paper was the organ of the editor. The 
editors of the New York papers have now but little personal 
influence. It is somewhat doubtful what influence controls 
some of these papers, or in whose interest they really speak. 
Mr. Bennett, the son of the founder, owns the Herald, and 
in some sense controls it; but he is seldom in New York, 
and is a nondescript in character. The Nation, a weekly, 
modelled somewhat after the Spectator, was an able and in- 
fluential paper, one of the most so in the United States, but 
it has been merged in the Post. The so-called religious 
weeklies exert quite as much influence in the country as 
the New York dailies, and some of them are conducted 
with great ability. They are generally in sympathy with 
the Republican party. 

We pass naturally from the newspapers to the churches. 
It is often claimed that the papers have taken the place of 
the pulpit in instructing the people of this country, and 
perhaps this idea has led them to publish Sunday editions, 
as most of them do; but the American population in New 
York has not deserted the churches. The New England 
Sabbath was never fully accepted in New York, but the day 
was formerly observed with respect, as a day of rest and 
worship. The churches are still full, but in many parts of 
the city shops are open, the tramways and elevated railways 
are crowded, and the city seems given up to amusement, 
except in certain decorous streets. The great foreign popu- 
lation has brought its own ideas across the sea, and spends 
Sunday as at home. It is the great day of the beer-gardens, 
and the harbor is crowded with overladen excursions boats, 
when the weather permits. Fashionable New York drives 
in the park. It has never been very religious. But, after 
all, there is more religious activity in the city than ever be- 
fore. It is not confined to any one denomination. It is 
Seen not simply in the multiplication of costly churches, 
hor alone in the vast congregations which crowd to hear 
popular preachers—the most popular of whom, by the way, 





have been imported from England—but still more in the 
organized and successful efforts of Christian men to reach 
the working-classes. The Episcopal Church, which years 
ago was supposed to be too aristocratic to trouble itself’ 
about the poor, now leads the van in organized chureh: 
work among them, and has made more rapid progress in. 
numbers than any other denomination. Other denomina- 
tions do more in united work through various societies— 
like the Young Men’s Christian Union or the City Mission- 
ary Society. These societies are making an impression 
even upon the foreign population, which is very apparent 
to those who know the city. No one of these societies has: 
interested me more than the Children’s Aid Society. It 
cares for the neglected children of the city. It has lodging- 
houses for boys, which in twenty-five years have housed 
170,000. It has industrial schools for girls and boys, with 
10,000 pupils. It has lodging-houses for girls which send 
out into good houses 1,000 girls a year. It has a home for 
newsboys, with savings banks and other advantages. It 
has found homes among the farmers in the West for 50,000 
boys from the streets. It does all this work, and much 
more, at a cost of only about £45,000 sterling a year, and 
does it so wisely and successfully that it has the fullest con- 
fidence at once of the street Arabs and the best men in the 
city. 

It is due to such work as this that crimes against persom 
and property in New York have decreased 25 per cent. in 
five years, in spite of the increase of population and the 
peculiar position of the city as the port of entry of foreign 
immigration. The New Yorkers seem to go into this work 
with very much the same zeal which is seen in business 
and speculation. Wealthy philanthropists are not numerous. 
in New York, but they rival the speculators in untiring ae- 
tivity, or perhaps if may be better said that they make phil- 
anthropie work a part of their business. It must be said, 
too, that they are men of very broad sympathies. They do 
not confine their charities to New York city, or even to the 
United States. The same spirit is seen in Boston, but not 
at all in Philadelphia or Washington, although in all these- 
cities local charities, hospitals, and asylums are numerous 
and well-supported. 

The Catholics in New York have a great number of char- 
itable institutions, but, as they control the city government, 
they manage to make the tax-payers supportthem. The gen- 
eral religious influence of this church is very much the same 
as in Europe—in some respects good and in others bad. Its 
supporters are chiefly Irish. 

The Jews are very numerous, and rapidly increasing in 
wealth and influence; but the majority have no sympathy 
with religion or philanthropy in any form. They have 
themselves to blame for whatever prejudice there is against. 
them, such as has manifested itself in the refusal to admit 
them to certain hotels at the watering-places. It is uot be- 
cause they are Jews, but simply because they make them- 
selves exceedingly disagreeable to respectable people.. There 
is a respectable minority of Jews of whom none of these 
things are true. 

Education in New York, like everything else connected 
with the city government, is under the control of those whe. 
pay no taxes, and is consequently managed without much 
regard to cost; but this is the worst that can be said of © 
it. The taxpayers would be very well satisfied if all their 
money was as well spent. The schools are good, and the 
city is proud of them. They are of all grades, including a. 
free college, and any child in New York may obtain a com- 
plete education without expense. The teachers are well! 
paid and, as a general rule, well trained for their work. It: 
is not easy to compare the schools with those of other cities. 
They seem to be as good in New York as elsewhere, in spite 
of the fact that they excite very little public attention, 
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while in Boston education is a hobby which every man feels 
bound to ride, and the schools are constantly under disctus- 
sion. In Boston, too, a much larger proportion of the 
children of wealthy families attend the public schools. 
There seems to be something wanting, however, in the 
character of city education or of city life in general in 
America. Attention has lately been called to the fact that 
but few of the leading men in the city of New York were 
born or educated there. Almost all are from the country 
towns, and a large proportion from New England. It is not 
strange that a great city should attract the most enter- 
prising young men from the country, although there is 
more reason for this in England than in America. Here the 
electoral laws, which require all members of Congress and 
other officials to be residents in the districts from which 
they are chosen, and the fact that co'intry members of the 
State Legislatures are always in the majority, make it un- 
desirable for those seeking political preferment to live in 
the great cities. It is a positive advantage to live elsewhere. 
Very few of the statesmen of America were born in great 
cities, and very few live in them now. Washington is the 
least desirable of all places, as its citizens are not repre- 
sented in the government at all. Young men go to the cit- 
ies to make money, and New York has special attractions 
to lead them there; but young men born and educated in 
the city ought to have the advantage over strangers. We 
should expect to find among her leading men a large per- 
centage of city-born men, but this is not the case. Leaving 
out of account those who owe their position to wealth in- 
herited from parents who came to New York from the 
country, we find very few distinguished men in the city 
who were born or educated there. Neither do we find them 
in other parts of the country. Our great men do not come 
from New York city. It would not be fair to attribute this 
fact altogether to the schools of New York, or to the Amer- 
ican system of education, which is as well applied there as 
anywhere; but we are justified in concluding that, while 
city life in America is adapted to call out and develop all 
the energies of those who enter it as adults, its influence 
over the young is unfavorable to the highest development. 
This is less apparent in Boston and Philadelphia than in New 
York, and it may result in some degree from the fact that 
the possession of wealth is regarded in New York as the 
one avenue toinfluence, and money as the measure of every- 
thing. This idea is unfavorable to the development of 
character, and it has far less influence in the towns and vil- 
lages of America than it has in the cities. As a general 
rule, it is not true in these—in the Northern States at least 
—that a man’s influence is measured by his wealth. Char- 
acter has more influence than money; and children grow 
up with a clear conception of the high importance of moral 
and intellectual character. Then, again, country life in 
America favors individualism. The despotism of fashion 
and opinion is almost unknown. There is opportunity for 
calm thought, reason, and resolve—for communion with 
the eternal forces of Nature, and thoughts of God. Life 
does not present itself as simply a struggle between man 
and man for the possession of money. The education in 
the schools may be the same, but the more important edu- 
cation of the environment is totally different. It is undoubt- 
edly a misfortune to be born and educated in New York 
City. 

On the other hand, cities offer special 
professional studies, and New York has 
which receive students ffom all parts of the country. 
are not the most famous, and perhaps not the best, in the 
country; but they are progressive, and ought to become the 

They suffer, like all similar institutions in America, 
There is no economy of forces in the 
We multiply schools of law, medi- 
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cine and theology, as though quantity was more important 
than quality, and these are generally poorly endowed, and 
too often seek to attract students by making it easy to obtain 
diplomas. There is much room for improvement even in 
New York. 
The fashionable amusements of New York do not differ 
essentially from those of the great cities of Europe. There 
is nothing specially American about them, unless it be the 
fact that they are borrowed from all the countries of Europe, 
and that people enter into them with the same spirit that is 
manifested in Wall Street. The most universal amusement 
is travel; it may be to spend a day at Coney Island or a 
year in Europe, or a summer at some watering-place like 
Newport or Saratoga. The New Yorker must go somewhere 
or lose caste. There are those who seek genuine recreation 
in these migrations, but with most it is simply a change of 
place without much change of occupation. The great sum- 
mer hotels are simply places where the rage for dress and 
display can be gratified more easily than in the city, and 
the men carry their business with them. The Wall Street 
brokers have their branch offices in or near these hotels, 
connected by private wires with the city, and speculation 
goes on as usual. At Newport, Mr. Bennett, of the New 
York Herald, has taken the lead in introducing various 
European sports, but they still have a foreign air about 
them. He has built a casino, with tennis courts, lawn ten- 
nis, and other games. He has introduced polo and fox 
hunting, and done much to make yachting fashionable. At 
Saratoga the races, which go on day after day for weeks, are 
the chief amusement. At Martha’s Vineyard and a number 
of other places, ‘‘camp meetings” constitute the piéce de 
résistance of the entertainment. These religious meetings 
are protracted for weeks, and represent all varieties of be- 
lief and unbelief, order and disorder. They would make a 
very interesting study by themselves, as a singular develop- 
ment of American life. The New Yorker has an infinite 
variety of summer resorts to choose from. He may join the 
saturnalia at Coney Island or the Methodist camp meeting 
at Martha’s Vineyard. He may build a palatial ‘‘ cottage” 
at aristocratic Newport, or exhibit his wife, daughters, and 
diamonds to the crowds which throng the great hotels of 
Saratoga or Long Branch. He may rest quietly in some 
mountain farm house, or wander about from place to place 
in dusty, crowded railway trains. He may do almost any- 
thing but stay at home. 

A new amusement has been found for the winter, which 
has become very popular. This is yachting on the ice. 
The Hudson river offers every facility for this, and it has 
become very popular. It is quite as exciting as the wildest 
stock speculation in Wall Street. Sixty miles an hour is 
not an uncommon speed for one of these curious craft, and 
on a fine day, when the ice is favorable, the river is alive 
with them. Great skill is necessary in the management of 
these boats, especially in racing; but there have been few 
serious accidents, and after watching these races one may 
almost believe in the possibility of the experience of Jules 
Verne’s hero, Phileas Fogg. At Omaha, the old winter 
amusement of sleighriding is, of course, as popular as ever, 
when there is snow enough on the ground to make the 
roads good; and one who has never tried it can hardly im- 
agine how exhilarating it is. It is surpassed by nothing but 
the ice yacht, and has the advantage of being more social. 

The theatres of New York ar 
variety, including one belonging to an Episcopal clergyman 
It can hardly be said 
that religion or morality has much influence over the others, 
although some of the managers are men of *high chara 
A friend of mine who lately made the tour of them all was 
inclined to think that those patronized by the roughs in the 
Bow were less immoral than those patronized by the 
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residents on Fifth Avenue. There is nothing distinctively 
American in the theatre in New York. It is as far as possi- 
ble an imitation of Paris, and European actors and actresses 
come here to make their fortunes after they have won a 
reputation in Europe. New York applauds because Paris 
has applauded, and no one would think of a New York rep- 
utation as of any value in itself. Still the New Yorkers, as 
a whole, are a theatre-loving race. They are ready to pay, 
to applaud, and to lionize popular players, and they find 
amusement in doing so. It is a matter of dispute whether 
they honestly enjoy good music as much as they enjoy im- 
moral plays, but there is certainly a class of people in New 
York about whom there can be no doubt. Good 
always attracts large audiences, and there are amateur clubs 
that do good work. Our cities have produced some very 
superior singers, but they go to Europe for their training. 


music 


A late English traveler, who seems to have made a study of 


the theatre in New York, concludes that it is in every re- 
spect superior to that of London. He may be right. He is 


certainly generous; and, as he evidently Knows much more | 


about it than I do, I am quite willing to allow his judgment 
to balance mine without any controversy. 

Of unlawful amusements, such as gambling and others, 
New York has her full share, graded for all classes of so- 
ciety, from the gilded palaces on Fifth Avenue down to the 
dens of Water Street. There is far more of vice and imimor- 
ality than in Boston or Philadelphia. [t is more open, 
more general, and more fashionable. [nm some respects it 
is worse than London; in others, perhaps, better. I can not 
see that republican institutions affect the general morality 
of our cities in any favorable way whatever; if anything, 
the i. fluence is unfavorable. There is less inclination to 
execute or tolerate repressive laws. The old idea of stern 
republican morality has long since been forgotten, if it 
ever had any actual existence. In 
there is some trace of it. The general standard of morality 
in these is higher than in Europe, and it is an advantage 
not to have the evil example of an aristocracy which cou- 
siders itself raised above the moral laws. In the cities there 
is an aristocracy of wealth than 
birth. Asin other aristocracies, there are noble examples 
of Christian manhood and philanthropic spirit among the 
wealthy men of our cities. 
away money for benevolent purposes than can be found ia 
any other part of the world. This spirit is not confined to 
religious men, although they are the principal givers. Ap- 
peals of all kinds go first tothem. But, in spite of all the 
good that can be said of New York, it is no better morally 
than the great cities of Europe. If we contrast it with the 
towns and villages of this part of America, the diffv-rence is 
very much greater and more unfavorable than would be 


the towns and villages 


which is worse 


There is more readiness to give 


found in contrasting village and city life in any part of 


Europe with which Iam familiar. This is due, however, 
to the corrupting influence of wealth, or to the failure of 
republican institutions to secure good goverument and 
high morality, but quite as much to the fact that New York 
is not an American city. 
foreign. 


The majority of the population is 
The worst of the immigrants landed upon our 
shores remain there, and there is no form of vice Known in 
Europe which they have not brought with them and do- 
mesticated in this city. 
don; but, in spite of its foreign population, London is still 
an English city. Its vices, as well as its virtues, are dis- 
tinctively English. I do not mean to imply that there is 
anything better or more attractive in the vice of London 
than in that of New York. On the contrary, it has always 
struck me as more brutal and repulsive. I have never seen 
anything in any other city which shocked me so jnuch as a 
sight I saw in broad day in a street leading from Southamp- 
ton Row on one of my first visits to London. Two ragged, 


One sees something of this in Lon- 
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begrimed, drunken women were fighting in a ring of 
twenty or thirty men, who were cheering them on. The 
very fact that they were all English made their filth, pro- 
fanity, and brutality more repulsive. I could not help feel- 
ing a sort of personal responsibility for it. I have seen other 
such scenes in London; but have never happened upon one 
like it in New York. Nor have I ever heard criminal 
amusements defended and justified by men of good stand- 
ing in society, as I have in England. Every form of vice 
exists and flourishes in New York as it does in London; but 
it does not present itself to the eye and ear in so repulsive a 
manner. 

Of the several American eities which I have mentioned, 
New York is generally regarded as the most attractive place 
of residence. The fact that it is the largest and richest of 
our cities gives it certain advantages over all others. But 
the most English city in the United States is Boston, and 
New England people of the old English stock prefer it to 
all other cities. Washington was formerly the least attrac- 
live of our cities; but since the war there have been great 
changes there. No city in the world has more beautiful 
government offices, and great efforts have been made to im- 
prove the streets and adorn the city. The hotels still swarm 
with office-holders and office-seekers; but they seem to me 
to be generally of a better class than when I first visited the 
city. There is certainly much less drunkenness and bar- 
barism to be seen in the public rooms and about the Capitol. 
But. aside from this nomadic horde, there is now an estab- 
lished resident society in Washington, which is becoming 
every year more agreeable and more numerous. There are 
many who already regard it as the most attractive city in 
the country. Itis, at least, unlike all other cities. A num- 
ber of novels have appeared within a few years, professing 
to give faithful pictures of life in Washington; but they are 
unworthy of attention. They are low, vulgar, and scanda- 
lous, without literary merit, and presenting a view of so- 
ciety too absurd to be even founded on fact. There is vice 
and corruption enough in Washington, and it is easy for a 
man to find it who seeks for it; but there is no more ‘of it in 
Washington than in New York. These books would not de- 
serve mention if they had not been widely circulated. If I 
for myself it would be 
Boston, rather than Washington or New York. Philadel- 
phia is too narrow and provincia! to be thought of. There 
is something of reserve and hauteur about Boston society 
which is not altogether agreeable to strangers, and is criti- 


were to select a place of residence 


¢ized and ridiculed by Americans from other parts of the 
cou try; but it isonly on the surface, and is- hardly notited 
at all by persons who have lived in Europe. It contrasts 
strongly with the free-and easy manners of the West, where 
the stranger of to-day becomes an old resident to-morrow; 
but there is a dignity about it which is very attractive. To 
borrow a slang Western phrase, a Boston man does not 
soston boasts of her culture, and New York 
delights to sneer at the word; but there is a reality in it. 
There is culture in New York; but its influence is limited 
narrow In Boston, it rules the city and gives 
tone to society. There is no other city which has any right 
to callitself the Athens of America. 
for giving this name to 


‘slop over.” 


to a circle. 
There is some reason 
soston, New York is more like 
Corinth in the days of her greatest prosperity. Even the 
Irish are somewhat subdued by the atmosphere of Boston, 
and make much less trouble than they doin New York. If 
[ were to America, it 
Its climate 
Its east winds are unfavor- 
able to weak lungs, and in winter disagreeable to all; but 
New York is not much better, and Boston has the advan- 
tage of having clean streets. The suburban towns are 
all beautiful, and there is an endless variety of charm- 


choose a permanent residence in 
would, as I have said, certainly be in Boston. 


is not all that could be desired. 
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ing drives in all directions. Cambridge is close at hand, 
\ with the literary advantages of a university town, and the 
city itself is provided with everything necessary for study 
-Or amusement. But Boston is attractive to me because 
wthere is something restful in life there. It is more like a 
European city. There is not the mad rush and whirl which 
distracts me in New York, and is still worse in Chicago. 
Men do business on a grand scale, and Boston capital is 
found in all the great cities and all the great enterprises of 
the West; but men seem to take life more calmly than in 
Wew York. They are not in such a desperate hurry. So, 
“in :soeiety, there is much less extravagance and display, 
much less dissipation, much more quiet and sensible enjoy- 
ment. 

The great unsolved problem in city life is that of govern- 

"ment. Even the smaller cities find it difficult to secure a 
‘tolerable administration, as the majority of voters are non- 
vttaxpayers, and generally ignurant naturalized foreigners. 
The larger cities are literally at the mercy of the organized 
mob. There is nothing in America so utterly disgraceful 
as the government of New York. There is no dignity, no 
honesty, no common-sense in it. For years the city was 
ruled by the ‘‘T weed ring,’’ whose history is known to all 
the world. A few men literally captured the city, and used 
the public money to enrich themselves and bribe the voters. 
It was only when the taxes became intolerable that the city 
was aroused to appeal to the State courts to punish these 
robbers, who had violated the law for years with impunity. 
The city was the stronghold of the Democratic party, and 
the Tweed ring was tolerated because it always secured a 
Democratic majority of any required amount, without any 
reference to the number of voters. 

The overthrow of this infamous ring was the work of two 
or three newspapers in the city, which exposed its criminal 
character so fully that the respectable portion of the Demo- 
cratic party no longer dared to support it, and the taxpayers 
of both parties united to put it down. 

Then a new experiment was tried. A new charter was 
‘secured, which, to a certain extent, deprived the city of the 
right of self-government. The authority was divided be- 
“tween the city and the State. In some respects this has 
‘proved an advantage; but, on the whole, the experiment is 
a failure, and the best men in New York are in favor of 
going back to self-government. The absurdities of the pres- 
ent system were fully developed last winter. The streets of 
the city were in such a filthy condition that a mass meet- 
ing of physicians declared that there was danger of pesti- 
fence. In fact, there was an epidemic of small-pox, typhus, 
end diphtheria. I have never seen anything in Europe or 
Asia to equal the streets of New York at that time. For many 
~weeks the most important streets were filled with piles of 

-snow, filth, garbage, and ashes. The whole city was roused; 
ypublic meetings were held, and the most vigorous resolutions 
;passed. A committee of the most wealthy and influential 
citizens was chosen, but the streets were not cleaned until 
it was done by the spring rains. The epidemic continued 
to rage until Nature had done its work. The plan of relief 
devised by the committee of citizens was the appointment 
of an officer by the mayor to take charge of the department 
of street cleaning, but the mayor had no authority to ap- 
point such an officer. It was necessary to secure an act of 
the State Legislature to medify the charter and give him 
this authority. The legislature was in session, and was 
appealed to, in the name of humanity, to pass this act with- 
out delay. But here it was found that there was a political 
objection to this. The mayor of the city was a Democrat, 
the legislature was Republican, and street-cleaning was a 
means of bribing voters. If this authority were given to the 
mayor, he would appoint a Democrat, who would use the 
money appropriated to clean the streets to buy Democratic 





votes. Street-cleaning must be a perquisite of the Republi- 
cans. The idea that street-cleaning had nothing to do with 
politics was repudiated as heresy. What could be more 
pitiable than this? Other departments are conducted on 
the same principle. The mayor of the city is a gentleman, 
a Catholic Irishman, but the board of aldermen can 
hardly be described in polite language. They spent the 
winter in trying to organize, neither faction of the Demo- 
cratic party having a majority, and neither wishing te 
unite with the few Republican members. A division of the 
spoils was, however, finally agreed upon, and the organiza- 
tion completed. The proceedings of this unique assembly 
were published in the daily papers, and if any New Yorker 
ever read them without shame and indignation he deserved 
to be an alderman himself. The present system of govern- 
ment is certainly a disgrace to any civilized nation. The 
reign of Tweed was no better. It remains to be seen 
whether one can be devised that will secure a wise and 
honest administration, and at the same time maintain the 
principle of universal suffrage in a city where the majority 
of the voters pay no taxes, and are not natives of the 
country, have no idea of political honesty, and are the wil- 
ling tools of unscrupulous politicians. Nothing will be 
done until the respectable men of both parties realize the 
danger, and agree to lay aside their political differences and 
work together to save the city from ruin. There was some 
approach to this last winter, on the question of cleaning the 
streets, but it was not a genuine awakening to a sense of all 
the dangers of the situation, and this may not come until 
Socialism has organized the masses for a crusade against 
monopoly. 

Something of the same evil is seen in other cities. Phil- 
adelphia has had its ring of Republican Tweeds, but the di- 
vision of property and the system of taxation is very differ- 
ent there, and the evil results have not been so marked. 
The Irish element there is unimportant. Washington is 
governed by the National Congress. Boston is still an 
American city, and has not yet fallen into the hands of any 
ring; but there is much that is very unsatisfactory in her 
city government and public expenditure. The difficulty is 
a general one, and applies to all the cities in the country. 
It is more apparent in New York, on account of the number 
and character of its population. 

The theory of the present day in English-speaking lands 
is that local self-government is the surest safeguard against 
oppression. We regard it as the corner-stone of our na- 
tional system, but it is producing some unexpected results, 
and already it has been found necessary to control it in 
some respects by general laws. It is probable that still 
more stringent limitations will be adopted. Our city gov- 
ernments are more corrupt, more extravagant, and more 
wasteful than any other, but our town and village govern- 
ments often resemble them in some points. Here, as in the 
cities, itis generally the non-taxpayers who vote taxes and 
create town debts. Thereisas yet nolimitation on taxation, 
but many States have limited the amount of debt which 
can be contracted by the cities and towns. The working- 
classes are slow to discover that in the end they pay the 
taxes. They see nothing but the immediate advantage of 
spending the money of the rich. Local self-government 
has many advantages, but small taxes and economy in pub- 
lic expenditure do not seem to be among them. The ad- 
ministration in the towns is generally honest, even where it 
is extravagant and stupid, but it needs control. As our 
people are only too ready to try experiments, we shall prob- 
ably continue to make experiments in city government until 
we find some satisfactory solution to this thys far unsolved 
problem. 

There are other questions connected with city life which 
are not peculiar to American cities, and which do not need 
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discussion here, because we have done but little toward 
solving them. Pauperism, crime, and all forms of irrelig- 
ion flourish in our cities as in Europe, and vigorous efforts 
are made to overcome them, with more or less success; but 
we have discovered no new methods, and have still much 
to learn. New York is not behind other cities in this work 
of Christian charity, and this is the best thing that can be 
said in her behalf. 

We are accustomed to boast of the rapid growth of our 
cities, of their vast commerce, of the enterprise of our mer- 
chants, of our eostly private and public buildings, and our 
people are more and more inclined to leave the country to 
crowd the cities; but it seems to me that the nation has 
more to fear than to hope forin these great cities. They are 
centres of intellectual life and of trade, but also of feverish 
extravagance and corruption, both moral and political cor- 
ruption. This growth has been too rapid for health. Wealth 
has been acquired too easily. The population is too hetero- 
geneous. The most prosperous cities are the most eorrupt. 
Who can say where all this is to end? Like most of my 
countrymen I am inclined to optimism in all that concerns 
America. The Anglo-Saxon race is not wont to borrow 
trouble from the future, or even to provide for emergencies 
before they arise. But it is certain that our cities do not 
improve as they advance. There are dangerous tendencies 
in our city life which must be overcome, or they will de- 
velop and endanger the existence of the republic.— The 
Contemporary Review. 


a. 


OF THE INEQUALITY AMONGST US. 


Plutarch says somewhere that he does not find so great a 
difference betwixt beast and beast, as he does betwixt man 
and man; which is said in reference to the internal quali- 
ties, and the perfection of the soul. And, in truth, I find, 
according to my poor judgment, so vast a distance betwixt 
Epaminondas and some that I know, who are yet men of 
common sense, that I would willingly enhance upon Plu- 
tarch, and say that there is more difference betwixt such 
and such aman than there is betwixt such a man and sucha 
beast : 





** How much, alas, 
One man another doth surpass !”’ 
. and that there are as many and as innumerable degrees of 
mind, as there are cubits betwixt this and heaven. But 
touching the estimate of men, ’tis strange that, ourselves ex- 
cepted, no other creature is esteemed beyond its proper qual- 
ities. We commend a horse for its strength and sureness of 
foot, 
*‘’Tis thus we praise the horse that mocks our eyes, 
While to the goal with lightning’s speed he flies ; 
Whom many a well-earn’d palm and trophy grace, 
And the circle hails, unrivaled in the race;”’ 
and not for his rich caparisons; a greyhound for his speed, 
not for his fine collar; a hawk for her wing, not for her 
jesses and bells. Why, iv like manner, do we not value a 
man for what is properly hisown? He has a great train, a 
beautiful palace, so much credit, so many thousand pounds 
a year; all these are about him, not in him. You will not 
buy a pig ina poke. If you cheapen a horse, you will see 
him stripped of his housing clothes, you will see him naked 
and open to your eye; or if he be clothed, as they anciently 
were wont to present them to princes to sell, ’tis only 
on the less important parts, that you may not so much con- 
sider the beauty of his color, or the breadth of his crupper, 
4s principally to examine his limbs, eyes, and feet, which 
are the members of greatest use: 
“When kings steeds clothed, as ’tis their manner, buy, 
They straight examine very curiously, 
Lest a short head, a thin and well-raised crest, 
A broad-spread buttock, and an ample chest, 





Should all be propt with an old beaten hoof, 
To gull the buyer when they come to proof.” 

Why, in giving your estimate of a man, do you value him 
wrapt and muffled up in clothes? He then discovers noth- 
ing to you but such parts as are not in the least his own; 
and conceals those by which alone one may rightly judge of 
his worth. ’Tis the price of the blade that you inquire into, 
and not of the scabbard. You would not, peradventure, bid 
a farthing for him if you saw him stripped. You are to 
judge him by himself, and not by what he wears. And, as 
one of the ancients very pleasantly said, ‘*Do you know why 
you repute him tall? You reckon withal the height of his 
clogs,’’ whereas the pedestal is no part of the stature. Meas- 
ure him without his stilts, let him lay aside his revenues 
and his titles, let him present himself in his shirt; then ex- 
amine if his body be sound and sprightly, active, and dis- 
posed to perform its functions. What sou) has he? Is she 
beautiful, capable, and happily provided with all her fac- 
ulties? Is she rich of what is her own, or of what she has 
borrowed? Has fortune no hand in the affair? Is she set- 
tled, even, and content? This is what is to be examined, 
and by that you are to judge of the vast differences betwixt 
man and man. Is he 

“The wise, who well maintains 
An empire o’er himself; whom neither chains, 
Nor want, nor death, with slavish fear inspire, 
Who boldly answers to his wurm desire, 
Who can ambition’s vainest gifts despise, 
Firm in himself whom on himself relies, 
Polish’d and sound who runs his proper course, 
And breaks misfortune with superior force.” 
Such a man is raised five hundred fathoms above kingdoms 
and duchies; he is an absolute monarch in and to himself. 
“The wise man his own fortune makes.” 
What remains for him to desire? 
* We see that nature only seeks for ease, 
A body free from pains, free from disease, 
A mind from cares and jealousies at peace.” 
Compare with such a one the common rabble of mankind, 
stupid, mean-spirited, servile, instable, and continually 
floating with the tempest of various passions, that tosses and 
tumbles them to and fro, all depending upon others, and you 
will find a greater difference than betwixt heaven and earth; 
and yet the blindness of common usage is such that we make 
little or no account of it. Whereas, if we consider a peasant 
and a king, a nobleman and a clown, a magistrate and a 
private man, a rich man and a poor, there appears a vast 
disparity, though they differ no more (as a man may say) 
than in their breeches. 

In Thrace the king was distinguished from his people af- 
ter a very pleasant and rare manner. He had a religion by 
himself, a god of his own, whom his subjects might not pre- 
sume to adore, which was Mercury, whilst on the other 
hand, he disdained to have anything to do with theirs, Mars, 
Bacchus, and Diana. And yet they are no other than pic- 
tures, that make no essential dissimilitude; for as you see 
actors in a play representing a duke or an emperor upon the 
stage, and immediately after, in the tiring-room, return to 
their true and original condition; so the emperor, whose 
pomp so dazzles you in public. 

The Emperor Julian, being one day applauded by his 
courtiers for his exact justice, ‘‘I should be proud of these 
praises,’’ said he, ‘did they come from persons that durst 
condemn or disapprove the contrary, in case I should do it.’’ 
All the real advantages of princes are common to them with 
raen of moderate condition (’tis for the gods to mount 
winged horses and feed upen ambrosia) ; they have no other 
sleep nor other appetite than we; the steel they arm them- 
selves withal is of no better temper than that we also use; 
their crowns do neither defend them from the rain nor sun. 
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Diocletian, who wore a crown so fortunate and revered, 
resigned it to retire himself to the felicity of a private life 
And some time after, the necessity of public affairs requir- 
ing that he should reassume his charge, he made answer to 
those who came to solicit him to it: ‘‘ You would not offer 
to persuade me to this, had you seen the fine condition of 
the trees [ have planted in my orchard, and the fair melons 
I have sowed in my garden.’’ 

In the opinion of Anacharsis, the happiest state of govern- 
ment would be where, all other things being equal, prece- 
dency should be regulated to the virtues, and repulses to the 
Vices of men, 

When King Pyrrhus prepared for his expedition into Italy, 
his wise counselor Cyneas. to make him sensible of the 
vanity of his ambition: ‘‘ Well sir,’’ said he, ‘‘to what end 
do you make all this mighty preparation?’ ‘To make 
myself master of [taly,’’ replied the king. ‘‘And what after 
that is done?’ said Cyneas. ‘ [ will pass over into Gaul and 
Spain,’ said the other. “And what then?” ‘T will then 
go to subdue Africa; and lastly, when I have brought the 
whole world to my subjection, I will sit down and live content 
at my ease. ‘*Fod God’s sake, sir!’’ replied Cyneas, ‘ tell 
me what hinders you, if you please, from being now in the 
eondition you speak of ?) Why do you not now at this in- 
stant settle yourself in the state you say you aim at, and 
spare the labor and hazard you interpose ?”’ 

‘The end of being rich he did not know, 
Nor to what height felicity should grow.”’ 

I will conclude with an old versicle that I think very pat 

to the purpose: 
** Himself, not fortune, ev'ry one must blame, 
Since men’s own manners do their fortunes frame.”’ 


te 


CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE 


WITH ECKERMANN. 


Tuesday, May 18, 1824.—This evening at Goethe’s, in 
company with Riemer. 

Goethe talked to us about an English poem, of which ge- 
ology was the subject. He made, as he went on, an im- 
promptu translation of it, with so much spirit, imagina- 
tion, and good humor, that every individual object stood 
_ before us, with as much life as if it were his own invention 

at the moment. The hero of the poem, King Coal, was 
seen, in his brilliant hall of audience, seated upon his 
throne, his consort Pyrites by his side, waiting for the no- 
bles of the kingdom. Entering according to their rank, 
they appeared one by one before the king, and were inatro- 
duced as Duke Granite, Marquis Slate, Countess Porphyry, 
and so on with the rest, who were all characterized by some 
excellent epithet and joke. Then followed Sir Lorenzo 
Chalk, a man of great possessions, and well received at 
eourt. He excuses his mother, the Lady Marble, on the 
ground that her residence is rather distant. She is a very 
polished and accomplished lady, and a cause of her non-ap- 
pearance at court, on this occasion, is, that she is involved 
in an intrigue with Canova, who likes to flirt with her. 
Tufa, whose hair is decked with lizards and fishes, appears 
rather intoxicated. Hans Marl and Jacob Clay do not ap- 
pear till the end; the last is a particular favorite of the 
queen, because he has promised her a collection of shells. 
Thus the whole went on for a long time in the most cheer- 
fut tone; but the details were too minute for me to note the 
further progress of the story. 

“Such a poem,’ said Goethe, ‘tis quite calculated to 
amuse people of the world; while at the same time it dif- 
fuses a quantity of useful information, which no one ought 
properly to be without. A taste for science is thus excited 
amongst the higher circles; and no one knows how much 
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good may ultimately result from such an entertaining half. 
joke. Many aclever person may be induced to make ob. 
servations himself, within his own immediate sphere. And 
such individual observations, drawn from the natural ob. 
jects with which we are in contact, are often the more valua- 
ble, the less the observer professionally belongs to the par- 
ticular department cf science.”’ 

“You appear, then, to intimate,’’ returned I, ‘that the 
more one knows, the worse one observes.’’ 

“Certainly,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘when the knowledge which 
is handed down is combined with errors. As soon as any 
one belongs to a certain narrow creed in science, every un- 
prejudiced and true perception is gone. The decided Vul- 
‘canist always sees through the spectacles of a Vulcanist; 
and every Neptunist, and every professor of the newest ele- 

ration-theory, through his own. The contemplation of the 
world, with all these theorists, who are devoted to an ex- 
elusive tendency, has lost its innocence, and the objects 
no longer appear in their natural purity. If these learned 
men, then, give an account of their observations, we obtain, 
notwithstanding their love of truth as individuals, no ac- 
tual truth with reference to the objects themselves; but we 
always receive these objects with the taste of a strong, sub- 
jective mixture. 

“T am, however, far from maintaining that an unpreju- 
diced, correct knowledge is a drawback to observation. I 
aim much more inclined to support the old truth, that ve, 
properly speaking, have only eyes and ears for what we 
know. The musician by profession hears, in an orchestral 
performance, every instrument and every single tone, 
whilst one unacquainted with the art is wrapped up in the 
massive effect of the whole. A man merely bent upon 
enjoyment sees in a green or flowery meadow only a pleas- 
ant plain, while the eye of a botanist discovers an endless 
detail of the most varied plants and grasses.’’ 

“Still, everything has its measure and goal, and as it has 
been said in my ‘Goetz von Berlichingen,’ that the son, 
from pure learning, does not know his own father, so in 
science do we find people who ean neither see nor hear 
through sheer learning and hypothesis. Such people look 
ut once within; they are so occupied by what is revolving 
in themselves, that they are like a man in a passion, who 
passes his dearest friends in the street without seeing them. 
The observation of nature requires a certain purity of mind, 
which can not be disturbed or pre-oceupied by anything. 
The beetle on the flower does not escape the child; he has 
devoted all his senses to a single, simple interest; and it 
never strikes him that, at the same moment, something re- 
markable may be going on in the formation of the clouds 
to distract his glances in that direction.” 

“Then,” returned I, “children and the child-like would 
be good hod-men in science.’’ ; 

‘“*Would to God!”’ exclaimed Goethe, ‘‘we were all noth- 
ing more than good hod-men. It is just because we will 
be more, and carry about with us a great apparatus of 
philosophy and hypothesis, that we spoil all.” 

Tuesday, March 8, 1831.—Dined to-day with Goethe, who 
began by telling me that he had been reading ‘‘Ivanhoe.”’ 

‘‘Walter Seott,’’ said he, “is a great talent; he has not his 
equal; and we need not wonder at the extraordinary effect 
he produces on the whole reading world. He gives me 
much to think of; and I diseover in him a wholly new art, 
with laws of its own.”’ 

We spoke‘then of the fourth volume of the biography, 
and came upon the subject of the Dremonie before we were 
aware. 

“In poetry,’”’ said Goethe, ‘especially in that which is un- 
conscious, before which reason and understanding fall 
short, and which therefore produces effects so far surpass- 
ing all conception, there is always something demonic. 
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“go is it with music, in the highest degree, for it stands 
so high that no understanding can reach it, and an influ- 
ence flows from it which masters all, and for which none 
ean account. Hence, religious worship can not dispense 
with it; it is one of the chief means of working upon men 
miraculously. Thus the Deemonic loves to throw itself 
into significant individuals, especially when they are in 
high places, like Frederic and Peter the Great. 

“Our late Grand Duke had it to such a degree, that 
nobody could resist him. He had an attractive influence 
upon men by his mere tranquil presence, without needing 
even to show himself good-humored and friendly. All 
that I undertook by his advice succeeded; so that, in cases 
where my own understanding and reason were insufficient, 
I needed only to ask him what was to be done, when he 
gave me an answer instinctively, and I could always be 
sure of happy results. 

“He would have been enviable indeed if he could have 
possessed himself of my ideas and higher strivings; for when 
the demonic spirit forsook him, and only the human was 
left, he knew not how to set to work, and was much 
troubled at it. 

“In Byron, also, this element was probably active in a 
high degree, whence he possessed powers of attraction to a 
great extent, so that women especially could not resist 
him.” 

“Into the idea of the Divine,” said I, by way of experi- 
ment, ‘this active power which we name the Dremonic 
would not seem to enter.”’ 

“My good friend,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘what do we know of the 
idea of the Divine? and what can our narrow ideas tell of 
the Highest Being? Should I, like a Turk, name it witha 
hundred names, I should still fall short, and, in compari- 
son with such boundless attributes, have said nothing.’’ 

Friday, March 18, 1831.—Dined with Goethe. I brought 
him “Daphnis and Chloe,’? which he wished to read once 
more. 

We spoke of higher maxims, whether it was good or 
possible to communicate them to others. ‘The capacity of 
apprehending what is high,’ said Goethe, “is very rare; 
and therefore, in common life, a man does well to keep 
such things for himself, and only to give out so much as is 
needful to have some advantage against others.”’ 

We touched upon the point that many men, especially 
critics and poets, wholly ignore true greatness, while they 
assign an extraordinary value to mediocrity. 

“Man,’’ said Goethe, ‘“‘reecognizes and praises only that 
which he himself is capable of doing; and as certain people 
have their proper existence in the mediocre, they get a 
trick of thoroughly depreciating that in literature which, 
while faulty, may have good points, that they may elevate 
the mediocre, which they praise, to a greater eminence.” 

I noted this that I might know how to think of such a 
practice in future. 

ee 

The Pope is at last thoroughly alarmed at the spread of 
Protestant Sunday-school work in Rome, and other large 
citiesin Italy. He is determined to prevent, if possible, any 
further inroad of this work. Here is his fulmination deliv- 
ered in his response to the recent address of the pilgrims: 

“Well aware, then, beloved children, of the audacious 
purposes of the sects, we feel the necessity and duty of de- 
¢laring to you and all Italian Catholics the serious dangers 
impending. Let none deceive themselves, but let all be 
convinced that the intent is to tear you from the bosom of 
the most tender mother, the church, and withdraw you 
from the easy yoke of Christ, to give you into the power of 
those who are preparing calamity and ruin for your country. 
Against such enemies you must watch continually to elude 
t elr snares, and jealously guard at what cost soever the 
Precious treasure of faith with which divine goodness has 
made you rich.”’ 

E 





EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


THE Daily Globe, of Toronto, a ten page paper, recently 
contained an elaborate and carefully written two column 
article on the origin, methods, and aim of the C. L. 8. C., 
bestowing much praise on its founder, the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 
What is said about the Circle in the Dominion is so near 
what we would write, if we were on the ground, that we 
give it the place of an editorial: 

‘Toronto is the center of the Chautauqua movement in 
Canada. The first Chautauquan was Mr. Lewis C. Peake, 
who joined the Circle at its original foundation and fol- 
lowed the course for one year without any associates in 
this city. A visit of Mr. Peake and Mr. Hughes, the Public 
School Inspector, to Chautauqua, led to the formation of a 
circle here, which by the close of thg first year embraced 
about sixty members. The number of Torontonian Chau- 
tariquans is now 150 and is rapidly increasing. In this city 
the chief organization, which embraces all minor ones, is 
called the ‘Central Circle.’ Its officers include a manag- 
ing committee, among wom are the President (Mr. 
Hughes), the Secretary-Treasurer (Mr. Peake), and the Vice 
Presidents of minor circles. The central committee meets 
every few weeks for a sort of literary conversazione and to 
hear lectures or essays on various topics. Minor circles are 
seattered over the city, members consulting the conven- 
ience of locality and their own individual tastes as to which 
they join, while many belong to no circle whatever. The 
members of the smaller circles meet occasionally at each 
other’s houses, and it need seareely be said that these gath- 
erings furnish the ‘beau idea!’ of a sensible and enjoy- 
able evening party. 

“The membership in Canada is widely scattered. British 
Columbia has its Chautauquans, and in Manitoba and in 
the far posts of the Northwest there are solitary students 
reading the course. ‘In the Provinee of Quebee, Montreal 
has its little circle, while a seattering membership in the 
towns and villages bring up the total for Quebee to about 
fifty. In New Brunswick there are twenty Chautauquans, 
in Newfoundland—mostly in the capital—are twenty-five, 
and in Nova Scotia, with Halifax as the chief center, are 
forty. The Province of Ontario, outside of Toronto, has 
about two hundred Chautauquans. These are not most 
numerous in the cities, but are found distributed in greatest 
numbers sometimes where they would be least expected. 
Brantford has a large circle, lately formed; Ingersoll, 
Thorold, Mitehell, Caledonia, Milton are well represented 
in the list of members; and Picton, and a small village 
ealled Anderson, better still. Among other localities where 
Chautauquans are found are Kingston, Ottawa, St. David’s, 
Niagara Falls, Strathroy, Woodstock, Clinton, Petrolea, 
Collingwood, Kirkton, Plattsville, Whitby, St. Mary’s, and 
Parry Sound. 

“Tt is interesting to find what classes of people in Canada 
have joined the Circle. In Toronto the list includes many 
teachers, commercial and insurance men, with a fair num- 
ber of lawyers, doctors, bankers, and clergymen.  Five- 
eights of the members in the city are ladies, and the gentler 
sex elsewhere appear to maintain the same ascendency. 
Lawyers all over the Province appear to favor the course; 
and both where circles are found, or where there are only 
two or three members, a lawyer is found among the number. 
This is hopeful. Among the most interesting features of 
the Circle is the number of people in thoroughly ruralisec- 
tions who find time and possess the taste to follow the 
Chautauqua course, a very large percentage of the Ontario 
membership outside of Toronto being found on farms and 
in small hamlets. Farmers’ wives and daughters are in- 
deed in considerable number, a fact which shows that the 
agricultural classes are rising to that social and intellectuak 
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position which their occupation is so well adapted to pro- 
mote. When our farm houses are the homes of taste and 
culture there will be much less of the foolish ambition which 
farmers’ sons possess to flock to the towns and cities and 
earn a precarious living in professional or commercial life. 

“During the past year the increase in the Canadian mem- 
bership has been rapid, but more is expected in the new 
Chautauqua year. Toronto Circle, which was formed with 
a membership of forty at the Jarvis Street Baptist Church 
in the autumn of 1879, has now quadrupled its numbers, 
and it is hoped will soon be ten times as large as at its eom- 
mencement. It but requires that people should be ac- 
quainted with the objects and methods of the circles, to 
lead thousands to join it who are now following a disjointed 
eourse of desultory reading. Denominationalism has no 
place in the Chautauqua movement, and science is explored 
with a reverent but unfettered spirit. There is no financial 
profit accruing to anyone through the Circle, the secretary 
—a young lady—and her assistant, at Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, being the only persons in receipt of any emolument 
The object 
is simply a philanthropic one, and the large and enthu- 


whatever from the small receipts of the Circle. 


siastic membership of the institution tells how successful 
this unselfish attempt to diffuse culture has been.” 
>8e 

THE “ferment of thought’? which characterizes our age 
pervades the realm of religion as well as the domains of 
philosophy and science. 
late, that religious restraints produce mental stagnation, 
has no foundation in fact and is completely disproven by 
the testimony of history. Mental activity exists only in the 
highest degree among those nations which have a well- 
matured and stable religious system. Mental and moral 
chaos alike result from the overthrow or decay of religious 
ideas. 

In any period, however, when great mental activity ob- 


tains, the existing institutions of both church and state are | 
subjected to the most searching investigation, and under 


the pressure of such investigation men’s views concerning 
them, often undergo changes either for better or worse. As 
a result of such changes of opinion men often find them- 
selves out of harmony with their environments and a read- 
justment of their relations becomes necessary in order to in- 
sure harmonious action. 

Three remarkable instances of this kind have lately 
occurred. Dr. Thomas of Chicago, of the Methodist Epis- 
ecopal church, has recently left the ortnodox lines, and, in 
utterance at least, has ranked himself with the so-called 
liberals. Although he has not affiliated himself with any 
existing denomination, but has simply organized an inde- 
pendent congregation without any well-defined religious 
views, his influence, as far as it goes, is on the side of relig- 
ious liberalism. 

The defection of Dr. Thomas from the ranks of orthodoxy 
is more than overbalanced by the conservative tendencies 
displayed by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, of New York, 
who has hitherto been the acknowledged leader of the rad- 
ical wing of the liberal religionists. In aletter published 
by him not long since, in the Lvening Post, New York, and 
widely copied by the religious press of the country, he de- 
clares that he can no longer occupy the position of a teacher 
in the school of religious liberalism and intimates that he 
is very much in doubt of the truth of many things he has 
been teaching in former years. His recoil from religious 
liberalism has been brought about by the fact that accord- 
ing to his judgment the “drift ef free-thought teaching was 
unquestionably toward a dead materialism’’ which he ut- 
terly abhors, and hence he turns away from its cold nega- 
tions, seeking light and life fram some other source. With 
manly candor he says of his efforts while in the ranks of 


The charge, so frequently made of | 








radicalism, ‘‘the work which I have been doing appears to 
lead to nothing ana may have been grounded on mistakey 
premises. Therefore it is better to stop.’’ He asserts that 
the tendencies of his riper years are toward conservatisy 
in religious matters and falls but little short of declaring 
himself a believer in evangelical Christianity. : 

The third instance of change of opinions and of ecclesj. 
astical relations comes from a very different and unexpected 
quarter. Count Campello, an Italian of patrician rank and 
one of the Canons of St. Peter, publicly abandoned the 
Church of Rome, abjuring ber doctrines, and has become 
an avowed Protestant and has associated himself with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Italy. Thus it is evident 
that the Chureh of Rome with all its efforts to repress men- 
tal independence has not been able, even in its chief citadel, 
to resist the spirit of the age. 

Amidst the march of events it is evident to the careful 
observer that the tendencies of the times are in the diree. 
tion of evangelicism. The statement made by Mr. Froth- 
ingham in his letter that ‘‘evangelical religion is stronger, 
that the churches are better filled and that there is more of 
the religious spirit abroad both in our own country aid in 
foreign lands than there was twenty years ago,’’ is certainly 
corroborated by facts and should be the cause of devout 
thanksgiving to the defenders of orthodoxy. 

>< = 

Ir HAS become the custom of almost all the churches 
throughout Christendom to devote the Week of Prayer, and 
frequently a number of weeks immediately subsequent 
thereto, to special services in order to promote the work of 
revival. The greater leisure enjoyed by the people and the 
length of the winter evenings both alike contribute to make 
this the most convenient season to engage in revival efforts. 
A noticeable feature of this work of late years has been the 
frequent employment of evangelists to co-operate with the 
pastor and people in special revival efforts. It is evident 
that some of these persons have special fitness and adap- 
tation for the work of arousing the members of the church 
to active efforts for the conviction and conversion of sin- 
ners, and their labors in a community are often productive 
of good results. The permanence of the work accomplished 
by any evangelist will depend largely on the kind and 
amount of care bestowed on the converts by the pastor and 
members after the special services come to a close. Young 
converts stand in need of the most tender and continuous 
sare, and, if this is not bestowed upon them, many vill 
perish, while others will maintain only.a sickly spiritual ex- 
istence. 

Union meetings are sometimes held, and occasionally are 
accompanied with the most gracious results. Nevertheless, 
as a general thing, the churches will succeed better by 
working separate and apart, inasmuch as each denomina- 
tion has its own special methods of work and can labor 
most efficiently for good in the use of the means and 
methods to which they have each become accustomed, and 
their efficiency will be retarded by their efforts to accom- 
modate themselves to each other’s methods of work. 

Neither the presence of an evangelist nor union efforts 
are essential in securing a revival. Let every pastor get 
thoroughly in earnest about the matter himself then let 
him pray for a revival in the prayer-meetings, talk about it 
as he goes from house to house in his pastoral visitation, 
preach upon it in the pulpit, and by these means arouse his 
people to the great need of a merciful visitation from 00 
higl?. This labor will not be in vain, the chureh will be quick- 
ened, and souls will be saved. The most fruitful and endul- 
ing revivals result, not from adventitious aid, but from the 
faithful work of pastor and people in conjunction with the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

In order to secure the desired results everything for the 
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time must yield precedence to the revival services. Lec- 
tures, church fairs or suppers, and social parties in church 


| 
| 


eircles must be dispensed with during the season devoted to | 


special services. These things, though harmless in them- 
selves, and useful at other seasons of the year, distract at- 
tention and hinder the progress of revival work. Concen- 
tration, both of mind and heart, is essential to success in 
this department of church work. 

There is great need of a mighty and wide-spread revival 
all over our country. All denominations are in need of it 


| sentiment. 


to deepen and intensify the spiritual life of their member- | 


ship, and to qualify them for their work in the world. Let 
the churches everywhere “bring all the tithes’? into the 
storehouse of God and prove him, and he will ‘pour them 
out such a blessing that there will not be room enough to 
receive it.” 
> 
WE LIVE in a reading age. 


read, and everybody reads something. The annual produc- 


Everybody knows how to | 


tion of new books in England and America is estimated to | 


be not less than twelve thousand. The supply argues the de- 
mand. Examining this immense flow of literature, we 
find it to consist of a main stream with here and there a 
struggling rivulet. The main stream is fiction and the little 
side currents are the historical, philosophical, critical, and 
scientific works of the day. Of the great mass of fiction 


in the hands of English and American readers little can be | 


It is emasculating mind and 
” into the average novel, 


said but in condemnation. 
body wherever read. If we “dip 
unless our taste has already been depraved by such food, 
we shall discover it to be insipid, sentimental, brainless, 
and often immoral. New York City alone has twelve 
weeklies sending their weekly installments of disgusting, 
degrading trash to three million readers. Ask the librarian 


on. Outside of the changing, transforming power of Chris- 
tianity, we know nothing able to cope with this problem. 
Christian ministers, Christian people of all names, must 
band together, and by means of an antidote in good, 
pure books, and by organizations like the C. L. 8S. C., elevate 
the taste and moral tone of the masses. The moral char- 
acter of the popular book is an index of the popular moral 
Give society a moral up-lift and impure books 
can not live. When we bring the power of the Gospel to 
bear everywhere as Paul did at Ephesus, it will be written 
of these times as it was then, ‘Many of them, also, which 
used curious arts brought their books together and burned 
them before all men.’’ O, for such a conflagration! 
ne 

IN EVERY section of our land there are marked evidences 

of continually increasing activity in the cause of temper- 


ance. Able advocates of temperance reform are at work in 


every State in the Union, and as a result of their labors a 
great popular awakening on the subject has taken place, 
and temperance sentiments are taking a stronger and, we 
trust, a more permanent hold upon the people than ever be- 


fore. In the opinion of all right-thinking people the time 
has come when this terrible curse should be swept from our 
Different methods are advocated for putting an end 
to this giant evil. This is not to be wondered at; neither is 
it to be deplored. The evil is so strongly intrenched that 
perhaps the adoption of no single method would accomplish 
its overthrow; but a combination of methods might suc- 


land. 


| cessfully accomplish what any one alone might prove ut- 


terly inadequate to perform. 
The great advance in temperance sentiment in the country 
is due to various causes. For more than a quarter of acentury 


| John B. Gough, the veteran lecturer, has been advocating the 


of the public library and he tells you that from eighty to | 


ninety per cent. of the books read are novels, and of these 
the majority is not of the higher class. So that whilst 
many of our people read, much of the reading is not clevat- 
ing and more of it is positively injurious and debasing. 

But what is to be done to better a condition of 
things? Shall we condemn all novels, all fiction, and en- 
deavor to stop the stream? Shall we attempt to utterly dry 
it up? Nay, not thus. We ean not. There is a divine 
principle in fiction. It is native to the human mind and 
imagination. Even our Savior recognized and appealed to 
itin his immortal teachings. We could not do away with 
itif we would, and we would not if we could. There are 
novels and novelk. Like physical food, some good and 
some bad, some wholesome and some poisonous. Bunyan 
wrote fiction which has carried immortal truth and life to 
4 million hearts. ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” struck the blow 
that severed the chains of four million slaves. There are 
novels whose influence is elevating, from the reading of 
which no one can rise without nobler purposes and higher 
resolves. There are novels historical, which are the best 
histories of the times treated in the language. No book of 
history is comparable to ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ as a history of the con- 
flict between the Saxon and the Norman, in England. 
There is nothing better on the state of the South after the 
war than “The Fool’s Errand.’’ Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘Hy- 
patia” is noble history. 

But how turn the public novel-reading appetite away 
from the ninety-nine per cent. of the bad to the one per 
cent. of the good? O, that we knew how to answer this 
question! It is one of the ‘‘burning questions” of our time. 
How to annihilate the sickly, the impure, those that de- 
bauch the imagination, that inflame passion, that set up 
false standards of life, that alienate man from God. Thus 
much at least: It can not be done without destroying the 
demand. While the demand exists the stream will rush 


such 





| cause of temperance upon the platform with energy and 


enthusiasm, and although he is not the leader of any 
special movement, nor the representative of any particular 


| organization, his eloquent words have not been in vain. 


Francis Murphy, the modern apostle of temperance, who is 
ever active and earnest in the good work of reform by moral 
suasion, has been, and still is, a mighty power in the tem- 
perance reform movement, but lacks in organizing ability, 
and the work which he has so happily begun in many com- 
munities must be continued and perfected by others in 
order to be made permanent. Neal Dow is the representa- 
tive of the prohibition movement, the success of which in 
the State of Maine is largely due to his strenuous and per- 
sistent efforts. Prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
ardent spirits is the only effectual method of freeing the 
country from the curse of intemperance. Each State has it 
in its power to enact such prohibitory measures as its citi- 
zens deem best suited for this purpose. The success of the 
movement in Kansas will doubtless inspire many other 
States to follow her example in adding prohibitory clauses 
to their *onstitutions. As each State has ample authority to 
settle this matter for itself, the formation of a national pro- 
hibition party is not necessary to insure the success of the 
temperance cause. 

Women, from the beginning of the agitation of this sub- 
ject, have taken an active part in the work of reform. The 
“Women’s Crusade,”’ though but of short duration, exerted 
a powerful influence on public opinion in favor of temper- 
ance. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union is one 
of the most efficient temperance organizations in the field 
to-day. Through their efforts coffee houses are being estab- 
lished in the neighborhood of saloons in almost all our 
cities, and temperance principles are being instilled into the 
minds of the pupils in the public schools and elsewhere. 
Their organ, Our Union, is one of the best temperance pa- 
pers of the land. The literature of the National Temperance 
Publishing Company is exercising a silent but mighty influ- 
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ence in favor of this great cause. The National Temperance 
Advocate, The Youth’s Temperance Banner, and them any 
excellent books and tracts issued from their press most ef- 
fectually supplement the efforts of temperance lecturers and 
teachers, and constitute an important factor in securing the 
success of the temperance movement. 

The prospects of the temperance cause were never 
bright and full of promise as now, and if all temperance 
workers will but combine in harmonious efforts, and perse- 
vere in the good work in which they are engaged, before the 
close of the nineteenth century intemperance and the liquor 
traffic will be largely under control. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


The lecture on “Jesus Christ in Chronology,’’ published 
in this number as part of the Required Reading, takes the 
place of ‘“‘God in History’”’ in the course of study for the C. 
L. 8S. C. This lecture fills an important place in the litera- 
ture of the church, and it is the only one ever delivered on 
that subject at Chautauqua. The author, Rev. Ira G. Bid- 
well, made it the subject of study and thought for many 
years. It is surprising how poor the literature of the church 
is on this subject. A lecture by Dr. Chambers, of England, 
delivered about thirty years ago, and this one by Mr. Bid- 
well will be conspicuous, because as popular efforts they are 
rare. Mr. Bidwell died a few months after he lectured at 
Chautauqua. ‘‘Being dead he yet speaketh.” 


so 








The expulsion of the Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, from 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church for heresy, 
is notice to all preachers of the same kind that the Church 
will not condone this offence. The erring brethren will 
make a wise choice if they leave their doubts out of the pul- 
pit, and preach a positive gospel. 


Another idea has been suggested by the C. L. S. C. and 
It is to read a book a month. The 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, of Plainfield, N. J., is to select the 
books. It is not a substitute for the C. L. S. C., but to be 
an appendix. The class that graduates next year will be 
invited to take up the course. The C. L. 8S. C. is established 
There have been 


its marvelous success. 


and it is growing beyond all precedent. 
10,000 applications received during the fall months by Dr. 
Vincent, at the office in Plainfield, asking for circulars giv- 
ing information about membership, the course of study, and 
other matters. 


The Women’s National Christian Temperance Union are 
making an effort to raise money to honor Mrs. President 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee, by placing her portrait be- 
side that of her husband in the White House at Washing- 
ton. ‘Her noble character of which the womanhood of the 
nation is proud,"’ is the text for the appeals. 


We write emphatically: there have been two, and only two, 
lectures that were published in the CHAUTAUQUA ASSEM- 
BLY HERALD, in years past, reproduced in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN—‘‘God in Natural Law,” by Rev. Joseph Cook, pub- 
lished last year, and ‘Jesus Christ in Chronology,” in this 
number. These will be found in the Required Reading, 
hence the counselors of the C. L. S. C. are responsible for 
their appearance on our pages. As editor, we never publish 
a lecture in THE CHAUTAUQUAN that has appeared in the 
ASSEMBLY HERALD—never! We must be excused from do- 
ing it, because a great many people take both periodicals. 


The study of art by the ©. L. S. C. is making a run on 
the houses in this country that publish autotype and helio- 
type engravings. 






The Rev. D. C. Knowles, whom we know to be good au- 
thority, writes from Clifton Springs, N. Y., to Zion’s Her- 
ald, Boston: ‘Lam boarding with a very intelligent min- 
ister of the ‘Church of the Disciples,’ a pupil of our late 
lamented President, and a class-mate of his wife. I recently 
called his attention to a statement of Dr. Miner, of Boston, 
in the Boston Journal, that the Church of the Disciples, of 
which Mr. Garfield was a member, rejected the evangelical 
views of Christ’s person and atonement. He expressed 
great astonishment at such a statement, and asserted that 
two of the strongest doctrines of their church were the deity 
of Christ, and the sacrificial and substitutional atonement 
made by him. ‘One of the strongest arguments,’ said he, 
‘which I ever heard for the absolute divinity of Jesus, I 
heard from the lips of Mr. Garfield.’ Dr. Miner was proba- 
bly led astray by confounding the so-called ‘Bible Chris- 
tians,’ who are avowedly Unitarian, with the ‘Church of 
the Disciples,’ sometimes called ‘Christians.’ These sects 
are nowise related.’’ 


The article ‘Christianity in Art,’ in this number, lost its 
regular place because the copy was delayed too long in 
reaching us. It is so good that we urge all to read it with 
care. 


President Seelye, of Amherst College, has proposed a 
new scheme for the government of the students, which is 
supplementary to that in successful use during the past 
year. His proposition is that instead of the faculty passing 
judgment on cases of discipline, as is now the custom, the 
matter be left, to a great extent, in the hands of the 
students themselves, who are to elect a representative 
board of ten men, four being from the senior, three from 
the junior, two from the sophomore, and one from the 
freshman classes, with a member of the faculty as presid- 
ing officer. The duties of the board are to receive evidence 
in case a student has disobeyed the laws of the college, 
weigh it carefully, and render a decision which, of course, 
is liable to be overruled by the faculty, but will stand as 
the judgment of the students themselves. Thus it is hoped 
to perfect a scheme for self-government. The college is con- 
sidering this proposition, and at present some of the classes 
favor it, while others are opposed to it. 


Speaking of the atheistic and hopeless inscription placed 
on Prof. Clifford’s tomb in Highgate Cemetery, England: 
“T was not, and was conceived; I loved, and did a little 
work; [ am not, and grieve not’’—the Spectator asks sig- 
nificantly, ‘‘Many will think that epitaph fine, but would 


or 


it not be even finer inscribed above a liorse? 


A “Chautauqua Time Record” is the latest invention for 
the C. L. S.C. It is a neat book mark made of pasteboard, 
covered on one side with silk, bearing the initials C. L. 8.C: 
On the other side we have printed the mottoes of the Circle, 
names of the months in the year, and a system of figures, 
with an elastic running round the card, held by niches on 
either edge of the mark, with which the reader may keep 4 
record of the minutes per day that he reads, ete. It is a2 
ingenious affair, and S. W. Sabin, of the class of ’S4, is the 
inventor. °* 


The editor of Harper’s Bazar says: “Girls are daily leart- 
ing more and more thoroughly the use of their hands and 
brains, and this knowledge gained, another point is s00? 
reached, namely, that any work well done is worth its 
price. Hence ladies do not scruple to take money for theif 
painting, work, etc., and girls are learning more fully tha® 
they did of old that the necessity for work does not lowe! 
the worker.”’ 
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the C. L. S. C. year to begin with the first of September.” 
She says: Of the ‘‘busy people” for whom the C. L. S.C. 
work was planned, a large number must depend entirely 
upon evenings for time to read. To illustrate a difficulty 
in the way of this class of readers, a fact may be stated 
from the experience of one who delights in the C. L. 8. C. 
work. While no trouble was found in ‘keeping up’”’ with 
the reading during the winter, it has been impracticable 
during the three years of the course to finish the work 
by the first of July. Possibly, extra reading might have 
peen done during the long winter evenings, had the books 
been ready to anticipate the “hurry of spring work’’ with 
the short evenings, but the first two years certain books 
were not published until spring, and the memoranda came 
late. Last year the evenings were growing short when 
the memoranda came, and THE CHAUTAUQUAN could not 
be read in advance of publication. In country homes, at 
least, where farmers rise with the sun to begin work, and con- 
tinue it throughout the long June days, there is little inclina- 
tion for study when evening comes. The weary body claims 
the time for absolute rest, in view of the next long day. The 
“spring work” is always ‘‘driving,’”’ and however beautiful 
the picture of a ‘perfect day” in June, with leisure to read 
while drinking in its glories, it isa picture of the imagination 
only, and not a reality in the farmers’ homes with which I 
am familiar. With the beginning of September our even- 
ings correspond in length to those of March and April, and 
if our C. L. S. C. year were to begin then, instead of Octo- 
ber 1, we should have June, July and August for vacation 
months, and possibly a larger number of C. L. S. C. mem- 
bers ‘‘on time’’ with their work at the end of the year. 


The American Sunday-school Union is abundant in 
labors. In five months the past season it organized three 
hundred and fourteen new schools on the frontiers of the 
West and in neglected places. 


A distinguished naturalist, professor in one of the lead- 
ing universities of America, says: ‘‘The Chautauqua Hand- 
Book was received to-day. I was not aware that so much 
good and solid reading and study was carried through the 
year. It will be a grand means of elevating and instruct- 
ing those who have little leisure for reading and study. It 
is a great thing when so many in thiscountry are struggling 
for money and position, to draw them off for awhile from 
business and daily labor to the pursuit of truth for its own 
sake.”’ 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey are having great success in 
their evangelistic work in England. Audiences of over 
three thousand people meet them four times a day in New 
Castle. 


A candidate for a civil-service appointment, while under- 
going examination, came to the question respecting the 
distance of the earth from the sun. Having in mind the 
changes made in astronomical figures and measurements 
made with modern instruments, he wrote: ‘I am unable 
to state accurately, but I don’t believe the sun is near 
enough to interfere with a proper performance of my duties 
if I get a clerkship.” 


A friend of the old version says: ‘In the four Gospels 
upwards of six thousand changes have been made, and in 
the whole New Testament over fourteen thousand. It is 
this wholesale breaking up of the crystallization of over two 
hundred years that we complain of.”’ 





The additional books selected by the California Committee 


Miss Eunice Tuttle, of New York, sends; us ‘“‘A plea for | 








for the preparatory course of the C. L.S. C. are the follow- 
ing: Uarda; Ben Hur; Afloat in the Forest, by Mayne 
Reid; Planetary and Stellar Worlds; Science Primer, Ge- 
ology; Science Primer, Physiology; Snow Bound; Higgin- 
son’s Young People’s History of the United States; How 
Plants Grow, by Dr. Gray. 


A man may b¢ too literary in his preaching. The New 
York Independent says that ‘‘a theological professor, not a 
thousand miles from New York, lately preached a sermon 
in which he declared that the representation of hope by an 
anchor was first introduced by Spenser, who was followed 
by other poets, and that it is by no means the best emblem 
that could be selected. That was in cold blood, all written 
out and read from the pulpit, quite forgetful of Paul’s 
‘which hope we have as an anchor to the soul, sure and 
steadfast.’ ’’ 


Persons who desire to correspond with one another about 
their studies in the C. L. 8S. C. should write to Dr. Vin- 
cent, at Plainfield, N. J. He has the names of several per- 
sons who desire to open such correspondence. 


Mr. Stornay, 1516 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
just received from Europe a few splendid copies of ‘‘The 
Last Judgment”’ by Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, 
Rome. These copies are considered the best ever taken di- 
rect from the original. Size 27!4x373,; price, $20. 


Congregational seminaries seem to have a penchant for 
the Revised New Testament. The Chicago Seminary has 
followed in the wake of Yale, and adopted the new edition. 





Mrs. A. H. Bireh, of Lindsborg, McPherson County, 
Kansas, has not only been studying the C. L. 8. C. course, 
but she has prepared some games of English and Bible 
history which have met with favor by those who have used 
them. The price is only fifty cents for each game. 





That electricity will one day supersede all the motive 
powers used by man, and surpass them, is the opinion of 
M. D’Arsonville. 


A new arrangement has been perfected for notifying pas- 
sengers on railroad trains of the names and stations along 
the line. At either end of the car is to be placed a case 
containing canvas rollers, upon which, in large letters, is 
printed the name of the stations, and by a lever the en- 
gineer upon leaving a station can change the indicator so 
as to show the next stopping place. 


When Mr. Gladstone said wearily one day to Lord Hough- 
ton, “I am leading a dog’s life,’ the reply was: ‘Yes; the 
life of a St. Bernard dog, spent in saving the lives of others.”’ 


There are 92,500 names on the pay-rolls of the Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad. 
oe 
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We solicit questions from our readers to be answered in this de- 
partment. 

Q. What is the present state of the question of an interna- 
tional copy right between England and the United States? 

A. Our government still holds aloof from the proposition 
of an international copyright. Many of our leading pub- 
lishers, however, make a liberal allowance to well-kuown 
authors whose works they have republished. 

Q. Who was the first woman novelist who wrote in the 
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English language? 





























































fame rests. 

Q. I would like to ask your opinion, Mr. Editor, as to the 
propriety of using a violin in a church concert. In_ the 
country where I live this instrument has been so much in 
the service of the Devil, in dances and low company, that 
I am shocked to see it used in a church dedicated to God. 

A. Satan has never been granted an exclusive right to 
the sweetest and noblest of all the musical instruments. 
We are glad to learn that in the country where our corres- 
pondent lives, having been made to serve the Devil so long, 
the violin is at last allowed to sing the praises of God. 


When we can wrest all the noble and beautiful things | 


which he has prostituted from his clutches; we shall render 
Satan’s service very unattractive. 

Q. Is it not probable that the telephone will in time, to a 
great degree, supplant the telegraph ? 

A. That depends on whether the telephone is ever eman- 
cipated from the control of monopolies, especially the same 
monopoly that so largely controls the telegraph. 

Q. Where can I get information concerning the organ- 
ized effort in our country to reform the civil service? 

A. Write to the Civil Service Reform Association, of 
New York City. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton is a prominent 
member of the society. 

Q. Do the learned Christian men of the world, as a rule, 
accept the theory that the world is older than the Mosaic 
account makes it? 

A. No; the foremost scholarship of the world, Christian 
and non-Christian, unites with Moses in declaring ‘In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 

Q. What is the rule of newspapers, ete., in regard to pub- 
lishing reports of sermons, lectures, and other speeches; do 
they obtain the consent of the author, or are such produc- 
tions public property? I write shorthand, and often take 
notes of » sermon which I would like to send to some paper 
for publication. Often it is very inconvenient to ask per- 
mission of the author. 

A. Editors and publishers differ in their practice in such 
matters, just as men differ in politeness and courtesy. 
Courtesy requires, in every case, tacit or avowed consent of 
the author. In the case of the shorthand writer, no minis- 
ter or lecturer would object to his taking notes for his pri- 
vate use; but to take the labor of another without his con- 
sent, and make it a means of financial profit, would be 
nothing short of stealing. The copyright law ought to 
apply to such conduct. 

Q. I know an attorney who makes a profession of the re- 
ligion of Christ in a very earnest manner on Sundays, and 
who is pointed out on the streets as an example of a devout 
Christian lawyer; and yet I have seen him very many times 
in court before the jury making an earnest and eloquent 
plea for the acquittal of a rascal client whom he knew from 


the evidence alone to be guilty. Can a truly Christian man 
do this? 


A. We answer no. God recognizes no such duty as some 
lawyers claim to see in their relation to their clients. A 
Christian lawyer may defend the guiltiest man on the earth, 
and see that justice is not denied to him, but to rob justice 
is as much under the condemnation of Leaven as any other 
robery. 

Q. Is it not high time for a crusade against tobacco? Wili 
not THE CHAUTAUQUAN exert its influence to rouse Chris- 
tian ministers and all good people to make war upon this 
twin brother of alcohol? 


A. THE CHAUTAUQUAN hails with joy every reform, 
every movement to improve society or the individual. The 
latest and most cheerful news touching the tobacco question 
is that the students of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
of Oberlin College, Ohio, have been forbidden its use. It is 
hopeful when these centers of education take the lead. To- 
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A. Frances Burney, afterwards Madame d’Arblay. Her | 
first kook was “Evelina.”” Upon this and ‘Cecilia’ her | 





bacco and alcohol must both go. The word ‘‘ doomed”? is. 
written on the ‘‘ weed.’”’ as well as the distillery. 

Q. Why is Philadelphia called the “City of Brotherly 
Love,’”’ and Boston the ‘‘ Hub of the Universe?” 

A. “Brotherly love’’ is the literal signification of the 
Greek for ‘‘Philadelphia.’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes is said to 
have humorously called Boston the ‘‘ Hub of the Universe.”’ 

Q. Is there any scriptural authority for the observance of 
Christmas day ? 

A. The day is not of New Testament origin nor of divine 
appointment. Its observance is traced as early as the third 
century. The date of the Savior’s birth is not known, but 
in an age given to festivals one was naturally appointed to 
commemorate his birth. The observance arose with the 
Western Church, and was afterwards adopted by the East- 
ern. 

Q. A member of the class of ’83 asks the following: ‘If 
a shower of rain is falling in England, and another at the 
same time in New Zealand, how ean the earth gravitate 
toward the raindrops in opposite directions at the same 
time ?’’ 

A. The fact that a body is acted on by the force of gravity 
does not imply that it yields to that force, or is moved by it 
toward the mass which attracts. If abody is placed between 
two masses which attract it equally, it will remain station- 
ary. 

Q. Our circle is very much interested to know what is 
meant by the ‘Pilgrimage made by Marius to the shrine of 
the Great Mother, in Asia Minor,’’ mentioned in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. Who is the Great Mother? 

A. The Great Mother was the fabled Mother of the Gods, 
called also Cybele and Rhea. She fled to Crete to escape her 
husband, Saturn, who had devoured all her children, and 
while there gave birth to Zeus (Jupiter). She then re- 
turned and presented her husband with a stone, carefully 
folded in clothes; this he instantly swallowed, thinking it 
to be the child. By this and the devotion of the shepherds, 
the child was saved. These shepherds gathered around the 
young god and drowned his cries by songs and the sound of 
horns. For this act Cybele made them priests. The mys- 
terious mother then migrated to Sicily. Her high priest 
appeared at the Eternal City and established the religion 
among the Romans. On his departure many persons 
vowed pilgrimages to her shrines in the East. Her wor- 
ship was especially acceptable to the Roman matrons; and 
at one time this eunuch priesthood was the most popular re- 
ligion at Rome. It was to this goddess that Marius vowed 
a sacrifice. 

In compliance with the request of many members, we 
give answers to the October questions for further study, as 
follows. The eleventh question being the one that has 
given the most difficulty, we give two of the answers re- 
ceived, at length; the others are briefly indicated: 

1. Q. What is meant by the stone ages? A. That period 
of pre-historic times when men used no metals, but made 
all their implements entirely of stone. 

2. Q. What are the Theban dynasties in Egyptian his- 
tory? A. The XI, XII, and XIII, at the beginning of the 
Middle Empire. And the XVIII, XIX, and XX at the be- 
ginning of the New Empire. The Theban dynasties from 
1525 to 525 B. C. were the brightest periods in Egyptian 
history. 

3. Q. Who was Memnon, whose statue now exists on the 
Plain of Thebes? A. A king of Ethiopia, who led an army 
of his subjects to Troy. The Greeks, in later ages, con- 
founded him with the Egyptian king Amenophis III, to 
whom colossal statues were erected near Thebes. 

4. Q. The winged bulls that guarded the entrances to As- 
syrian palaces were symbolical of what? A. The bull’s 
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body signified strength; the lion’s feet, power; the human | 


head, intelligence; the eagle’s wings, swiftness. 


ae , 
5. Q. Why were painting and sculpture forbidden among | 


the Jews? A. All early art represented deity. Under the 


Mosaic law they considered it a breaking of the second com- 


mandment. 

6. Q. Give brief descriptions of the Parthenon, the Erech- 
theum, and the Propylea. 
pentelic marble temple, of the pure Dorie order, adorned 
with statues and bas-reliefs by Phidias, regarded as master- 
pieces of ancient art. The Erechtheum is the double temple 


of Neptune and Athene, and is of the Ionic order; some of 


the porticoes were supported by caryatides. The Propylea 


was the gateway to the Acropolis; a broad flight of marble 
steps led up to a portico supported by six Doric columns, | 


There were five entrances, the middle one a carriage road. 

7. Q. Who was Mausolus? A. The king of Caria, about 
355 B. C. 

8. Q. Describe his tomb. A. It was a rectangular building, 
surrounded by an Ionie portico, and surmcunted by a pyra- 
mid crowned with a statue of Mausolus. 

9. Q. What was the great Pan-Atbenaic festival? 
Erechtheus instituted a festival under the title of Athen; 
Thesus, who united all the Attic tribes into one body, made 
this the common festival, and called it Pan-Athenzea. 

10. Q. What are the Pergamos Marbles? A. Works of 
art recently excavated at Perganios. 
reliefs representing the battles between the Gauls and the 
Giants. 

11. Q. What were the requirements of the Roman ritual 
that led the Romans to adopt certain forms for their tem- 
ples? A. The Roman temples were usually built to face 
the rising sun, on the day sacred to the god to whom the 
temple was dedicated. A round temple would have no 
proper facing, and so the square form was adopted. When 
the officiating priests were offering sacrifices they were re- 


quired to face the east, and also to make use of the other | 


points of the compass, so that temples of the square or ob- 
long form were vastly more convenient. When the di- 
viners swung their rods from side to side, or over their 
heads, vaulted arches and circular temples were adopted. 

Answer of De Ette Howard, Janesville, Wisconsin). 

Their knowledge of the gods they derived from certain 
signs in the sky. Those who studied and watched for these 
signs were called augurs. At first they marked out a 
square piece of ground from which they watched the skies; 
afterward temples were built for them. These temples 
Were square, and divided into four regular squares, and at 
their point of intersection the augur took his stand. Signs 
appearing in the left were of good luck; in the right, bad 
luck. The corner stone lay so that the building faced the 
tising sun. (Answer of a member whose name was not 
given). 

12..Q. Describe the Appian Way and the Cloaca Maxima. 
A. The Appian Way, constructed by Appius, the Censor, 
Was the oldest and most celebrated of Roman roads. The 
Pavement was solid blocks, so joined as to appear as one 
‘hooth stone. It extended originally from Rome to Capua, 
but was eventually continued to Brundusium. The Cloaca 
Maxima was the trunk drain of the sewers of Rome. It 
Was formed of three tiers of concentric arches. Its vault 
Was of massive masonry, and was high enough to admit a 
tart loaded with hay. 

13. Q. What was the Arch of Titus erected to commemo- 
fate? A. His conquest of Jerusalem and Judea. 

lH. Q. When and under what circumstances was the 
Torso of the Belvedere Hercules discovered? A. It was 
found at the beginning of the sixteenth century, during 
the making of excavations on the site of the theatre of 
Pompey at Rome. 


Re) 


A. The Parthenon was a white | 


15. Q. Ilow were the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
| Pompeii discovered, and what progress has been made in 
uncovering them? A. Herculaneum, in 1709, on the oc- 
| easion of the deepening of a well. A very small part of the 
| eity has yet been uncovered. The ruins of Pompeii were 
| first noticed in 1689; attention again called to them in 1748,. 
in sinking a well, and the first extensive excavations were 
made in 1755. More than one-third of the city has been 
exposed. 

16. Q. Briefly describe the Roman catacombs. A. They 
| are ancient underground cemeteries. (A full description is 
given in the November and December numbers of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN). 

17. Q. Who was Orpheus? A. A mythical poet, who, 
with his lyre, enchanted everything that had life, and evem 
trees and rocks, so that they would follow him. 

18s. Q. What is meant by mosaics, and how are they 
| formed? A. A mosaic is the representation of a design by 
the fitting together on a ground of cement of numerous 
small pieces of stone and glass, of various colors, and gen- 
erally of eubical form. 

19. Q. What is the Vatican at Rome? A. The residence 
of the Pope. It is the largest palace in Europe. 





The most noted are | 


| 


20. Q. Give a short deseription of Westminster Abbey. 
A. It has the form of a Latin cross. Its extreme length is- 
five hundred and eleven feet, its width across the transept 
two hundred and three feet, and the height of the roof is 


| one hundred and two feet, a loftiness unusual in English 





churches. 
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CHAUTAUQUA NORMAL EXAMINA- 
TION, 1881. 


The following are the graduates: Rev. B. I’. Austin, St. 
Thomas, Ont.; M. Alma Anderson, Bloomington, TIl.; Mrs. 
J.S. Anderson, Waterford, Pa.; Fanny L. Armstrong, 13 
Camp St., New Orleans, La.; May Atwater, Saginaw City, 
Mich.; Sarah Billings, Sineclairville, N. Y.; John L. 
Brown, Wellsville, N. ¥.; Ella M. Brew, Akron, O.; Mrs. 
J.S. Brown, Wellsville, N. Y.; Miss A. E. Burrows, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.;: Mrs. C. S. Brumagim, Summerdale, N. Y.; 
Mrs. J. F. Brooks, Oberlin, O.; Ella L. Barkeville, 24 E. 
Centre St., Akron, O.; John Currie, East Carlton, N. Y.; 
Mrs.S. E.-Carpenter, 220 Clinton St., N. Y.; Sibyl A. Cashey, 
Akron, O.; Miss Florence Clark, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Frank Chureh, Akron, O.; James L. Case, Akron, O.; 
Letitia Caldwell, 508 W.. 8th St., Erie, Pa.; A. Caldwell, 
508 W. 8th St., Erie, Pa.; Rev. W. W. Case, Akron, O.; 
Anna Clark, Ridgway, Pa.; Lizzie A. Constable, Athens, 
O.; Chas. W. Crakshaw, 409 E. Center St., Akron, O.; 
Chas. N. Church, 118 Carroll St., Akron, O.; Mrs. Lytie 
P. Davies, Machias, N. Y.; W. Irving Dice, Akron, O.; 
Tillie Ewing, 125 N. Broadway, Akron, O.; Retta E. Eaton, 
Fairview, Pa.; Sophia Echoren, 122 Grand St., Akron, O.; 
Sarah E. Eaton, Fairview, Pa.; Rev. H. C. Farrar, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y.; Mrs. H.C. Farrar, Gloversville, N. Y.; Addie 
Fish; Mrs-C. L. Fish, Willink, N. Y.; Jennie A. Gouldy, 
Newburgh, N. Y.; EmmaJ. Gleason, Hartstown, Pa.; Flora 
Gleason, Farmdale,. O.; Harvey 8. Getz, 402 S. Forge, Ak- 
ron, O.; Alice Heath, Kirksville, Mo.; Miss Eliza F. Ham- 
mond, Pa.; Will J. Hoover, box 1 Bradford, Pa.; Del- 
phie Haynes, Chenew, Ill.; J. M. Hervey, 96 Wylie Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Julia B. Hayes, Oakfield, N. Y.; Lama A. 
Haygood, 45 McDonough St., Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. A. W. 
Hayes, Oakfield, N. Y.; Mrs. Maggie B. Hervey, 96 Wylie 
Place, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Oak C. Herrick, Akron, O.; Henry 
W. Hargelt, 608 Bowery St., Akron, O.; M. D. Jackson, 
Hinsdale, N. Y.; Mrs. M. D. Jaekson, Hinsdale, N. Y.; 
Carrie E. Jones, Akron, O.; Mrs. M. J. Judd, Newark Val- 
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ley, N. Y.; Anna Kidder, Akron, O.; Fred D. Kidder, 478 
S. Main St., Akron, O.; Nellie M. Kirkland, Dewittville, 
N. Y.; George A. Kirkland, Dewittville, N. Y.; Mrs. A. J. 
Kerr, Mercer, Pa.; Roslia S. Cook, Dewittville, N. Y.; 
Ella E. Little, Canton, Pa.; Marion Metcalf, Elyria, O.; 
Walter H. Means, Akron, O.; Mrs. Carrie McDowell, Dick- 
sonburg, Pa.; Minnie L. Mallery, Hartfield, N. Y.; Mary 
{. Morrison, 121 Park Place, Akron, O.; Carrie McMillen, 
50 E. Middlebury St., Akron, O.; Emma 8. Norton, Ma- 
rengo, Ill.; Lilian A. Nason, Townville, Pa.; Mrs. A. D. 
Olds, North Evans, N. Y.; Sarah Penn, Mercer, Pa.; Joseph 
Phelps, Belgrave, Ontario, Canada; Mabel M. Perkins, 
Machias, N. Y.; Mrs. L. R. Pearson, 12 Belleview Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O.; Mrs. May V. W. Radcliff, Westburgh, Pa.; 
D. N. Rosencrans, 167 Public Square, Cleveland, O.; Rev. N. 
J. Rubinkam, 929 Franklin St., Phil’a, Pa.; Mrs. N. J. Rubin- 
kam, 929 Franklin St., Phil’a, Pa.; Rev. E. A. Sabin, Speeds- 
ville, N. Y.; Mrs. E. A. Sabin, Speedsville, N. Y.; Edwin 
L. Sliney, Westerville, O.; F. P, Sigler, Osceola, Iowa; Mrs. 
F. P. Sigler, Osceola, Iowa; Welthie F. Scofield, Hartfield, 
N. Y.; Hallie Steadman, Townville, Pa.; Jeannette Sloane, 
Chillicothe, O.; Abbie M. Scott, Sinclairville, N. Y.; Laura 
E. Shaffer, Akron, O.; Jessie S. Stow, Hillsdale, Mich.; 
Lena W. Smith, Columbus, Pa.; Effie Shoaf, 702 S. High 
St., Akron, O.; Laura A. Schenck, Fenton, Mich.; Lucy M. 
Shattuck, Six Mile Creek, Erie Co., Pa.; Miss M. S. Tipton, 
Paris, Ky.; May Thorp, Belfast, N. Y.; Clarence B. Treat, 
East Hartford, Conn.; Miss Ella P. Thompson, Maysville, 
O.; Mrs. F. W. VanVrodenburgh, Ischua, N. Y.; Mary 
Walworth, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, S. Hadley, Mass.; Em- 
ma L. Wyman, Wilbraham, Mass.; Mrs. Ida G. Wilson, 
Franklin, Pa.; Mrs. C. A. Willard, Findley’s Lake, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. Jane Whipple, Saegertown, Pa.; Warren W. 
Walsworth, 155 Harrison St., Syracuse, N. Y.; A. J. Whip- 
ple, Saegertown, Pa.; Mrs. F. E. Woods, 940 West Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Clara G. Williamson, Clayton, N. J.; Miss 
H. M. Winslow, Hinckley, Iil.; Cornell M. Walsworth, 
Nottingham, O.; Kent B. Wait, Hudson, O.; A. O. Welsh, 
Randolph, O. 
THE FIRST HONOR 
Is awarded to Miss Mary Atwater, teacher in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Sunday-school, Saginaw City, Mich. 
THE SECOND HONOR 
Is awarded to Rev. N. J. Rubinkam, pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE THIRD HONOR 
Is awarded to Rev. Joseph Phelp, pastor of the Methodist 
Church, Belgrave, Canada. 
He - 


NORMAL CLASS OF 1881. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSEMBLY, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

Emma F. Angell, Walpole, Mass.; Roxa F. Beard, Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; Rev. Lyman D. Bragg, Whitonsville, 
Mass.; 8. R. LeBosquet, Southville, Mass.; Henry D. Bar- 
ber, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. J. F. Bashford, Auburndale, 
Mass.; Mrs. C. T. Borden, Mansfield, Mass.; Susie H. Bean, 
Newtonville, Mass.; Mrs. P. D. Cowan, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
Mabel B. Coffin, box 52, Hyde Park, Mass.; Mrs. E. W. 
Clark, Lowell, Mass.; Rev. P. D. Cowan, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
Edward Day, Milford, Mass.; Emma A. Davis, box 52, 
Southboro, Mass.; Mrs. R. A. Davidson, box 725, Newton- 
ville, Mass.; R. C. Day, South Framingham, Mass.; Miss 
Mary G. Day, South Framingham, Mass.; Miss E. Ellen 
Lloyd, South Framingham, Mass.; Mrs. Geo. B. Fisk, Hol- 
liston, Mass.; L. Laureatte Fairbanks, Marlboro, Mass.; 
W. W. Fairbanks, Marlboro, Mass.; Ella W. Fisk, Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; Nellie M. Frost, Nepouset, Suffolk County, 
Mass ; Abbie J. Gannett, North Scituate, Mass.; Rev. E. 











W. Goodier, Mansfield, Mass. ; Chas. J. Hooper, Southville, 
Mass.; Lizzie Hemennay, Westboro, Mass.; Addie Y, 
Hodges, Foxboro, Mass.; Mary W. Houghton, Holliston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Cordelia W. Hayes, Natick, Mass.; Helen M, 
Hills, South Framingham, Mass., Eva G. Jones, box 128, 
Stoneham, Mass.; Katharine A. Lent, Allston, Mass,: 
Lizzie M. Lewis, Marlboro, Mass.; Mary A. Lloyd, South 
Framingham, Mass.; Chas. F. Light, Nepouset, Mass.: 
Mrs. C. K. Langer, Hyde Park, Mass.; Mrs. S. A. Morrill, 
Foxboro, Mass.; Mary L. Moreland, Fitchburg, Mass. ; Miss 
E. Murray, Beaufort, South Carolina; E. J. Mitchell, West 
Newton, Mass.; Mattie C. Payson, Foxboro, Mass.; Mary 
M. Peckham, Westminster, Mass.; Miss Eliza J. Puffer, 
Saxonville, Mass.; Mary A. Ranger, 18 Ash Street, Lowell, 
Mass.; Mrs. Geo. Rice, South Framingham, Mass.; Mrs. Y, 
FE. Ruggles, Milton, Mass. ; Daniel Redfield, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Mrs. M. E. Safford, South Framingham, Mass.; Miss Eva 
O. Tuck, Magnolia, Mass.; Christine P. Trommer, North 
Scituate, Mass.; Hannah Varnum, 111 Salem Street, 
Lowell, Mass.; Rev. N. J. Whittaker, Lowell, Mass. 

The best examination paper was presented by Katharine 
A. Lent, Allston, Mass.; the second in rank by Rev. P. D. 
Cowan, Wellesley, Mass. 

a ———— 


THE PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Miss Jennie B. Merrill reports as follows: The successful 
candidates at the ‘‘Primary Teachers’’’ competitive exam- 
ination held at Chautauqua, August 18, 1881, were as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. J. G. Allen, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss E. J. Crothers, 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. H. Crozier, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. 
C. W. Foulk, Springboro, Pa.; Miss M. J. Gifford, May- 
ville, N. Y.; Mrs. E. C. Lambert, Jacksonville, Ill.; Mrs. 
T. H. Murdough, Mansfield, Pa.; Mrs. F. P. Sigler, Osceola, 
Iowa; Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Martha J. Gifford wrote the prize paper. 

The successful candidates at the ‘‘Primary Teachers’” 
competitive examination held at Framingham, Mass., Sept. 
1, 1881, were as follows: 

Miss A. H. Bean, Newtonville, Mass.; Miss N. B. Besse, 
Lowell, Mass.; Miss G. E. Besse, Lowell, Mass.; Miss M. 
Q. Brown, Newburyport, Mass.; Miss A. O. Cheney, Mil- 
ford, Mass.; Miss J. M. Daniels, Framingham, Mass.; Miss 
M. E. Drew, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. M. E. Hawks, South 
Deertield, Mass.; Mrs. J. A. Johnson, Holliston, Mass.; 
Mrs. 8S. B. Jones, Stoneham, Mass.: Miss L. R. Jones, 
Aitken, S. C.; Miss G. A. Rodliff, Lowell, Mass.; Miss A. 
I. Rodliff, Lowell, Mass.; Miss M. C. Sheldon, W. Newton, 
Mass.; Miss F. H. Sprague, Lowell, Mass.; Mr. E. . 
White, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. W. P. Hancock, Milford, 
Mass. 

Misses J. M. Daniels, M. E. Drew, L. E. Lee, and A.I. 
Rodliff, each receive 100 per cent. 

Miss Daniels wrote the prize paper. 

oa Ae Rie ese 
ARAB HUMOR. 

Abu Nuwias, the court poet and jester, of the Caliph Ha 
oun Alraschid, is a peculiar character. The author of the 
following article in Temple Bar, made his acquaintance it 
Cairo, where he heard an Arab story-teller reciting some of 
the legends here given: 

Abu Nuwas had once, according to his habit, gone too fat, 
and seriously offended the Caliph by some impertinent al- 
swer. Jaafer, ‘‘ the Barmecide,’’ Haroun’s vizier and insep- 
arable companion, did his best to make peace, and finding 
the monarch one day in a good humor while at the bath; 
induced him to send for the culprit. Jaafer good-naturedly 
met the wag before he went into his master’s presence, aud 
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warned him to make the most of this opportunity for recon- | 
ciliation, and ‘> be upon his very best behavior. After | 
prostrating >.!aself on the ground, and suing for pardon, he 
took his seat immediately opposite the Caliph, the ‘‘trough,”’ 
or marble water-basin, being between them. Haroun was 
the first to speak: 

‘* Abu Nuwas,”’ said he, ‘‘T used to think you a wit; what 
made you give such witless answers? te 





Are you an ass? 

“Oh, no, Prince of the Faithful,” was the reply, ‘‘ there is 
a trough between the ass and me!”’ 

The monarch could scarcely believe his own ears; but 
started up and left the place without completing his bath. 
This time Abu Nuwas’s head was very insecurely attached 
to his neck, and even Jaafer’s eloquent appeals on behalf of 
the graceless wag were for some time unavailing; nor was 
ithe latter’s own ingenious explanation that he meant noth- 
ing more than “that asses ate out of a trough, while he 
himself used a dish,”’ of any use at all. All the concession 
which the prime-minister could ultimately obtain was that 
the offender should be thrown into a pit where a savage 
bear was kept, and left there for twenty-four hours. The 
order was executed, but as Abu Nuwas had induced 
Jaafer to take a store of wine, provisions, and candles with 
him, he contrived to stave off the too pressing advances of 
his companion, and when the Caliph came to gaze upon the 
corpse of his peccant jester, he found him drunk, and play- 
ing upon a tambourine, and endeavoring to induce the beast 
to dance. 

His peccadillos, as might be expected, often made him 
acquainted with the inside of a prison, and it was his wont 
«during these temporary periods of seclusion to solace him- 
self with singing to the accompaniment of his lute. On one 
occasion, a fellow-prisoner regarded his performance with 
so much interest and emotion, that the poet said to him: 

‘*My brother, art thou not a connoisseur in music, or 
haply a poet thyself? or art thou merely a lover separated 
from his love, that thou dost listen so mournfully, but feel- 
ingly withal?”’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,” answered the unfortunate prisoner, 
“but you wagged your beard just like an old goat of mine at 
home.’’ 

On this Abu Nuwas began to scream and thump upon the 
dungeon door, and behave in so mad and boisterous a man- 
ner that the jailer came to see what was amiss. Jaafer was 
sent for, and the poet brought before the Caliph, to whom 
he related the incident. ‘Ido not mind,” said he, ‘‘keep- 
ing company with your majesty’s bear, who, by-the-by, was 
so loth to part with me that he retained part of my gar- 
ments in his teeth, as the servants hauled me un; but to 
lodge with such a boor will be the death of me.”’ 

For another gross fault the Caliph ordered him to be 
mounted on an ass with his face to the tail, tricked out in 
the animal’s trappings, and ridden round the town. To 
Jaafer, who met him and asked what had brought him to 
this plight, he answered: ‘I have presented the Caliph 
with my best verses, and his highness has clad me in his 
own best clothes.’ 

Abu Nuwas does not appear to have been remarkable for 
courage, unlike mostof the old Arab minstrels, who often 
combined the professions of the sword with the lyre. 

It is told of him that he accompanied Haroun Alraschid 
in one of his numerous raids aguinst the Byzantine empe- 
ror. But when he found himself in action for the first time 

he acted upon the proverb that ‘discretion is the better part 
of valor,’’ put spurs to his horse, and rode off to a neighbor- 
ing hillock whence he could watch the fight in safety. As 
evening came on the battle ended, and two armies returned 
to their respective camps, and Abu Nuwas also sought his 
tent. The next morning there issued from the ranks of the 
enemy a doughty champion who challenged the best man 





among the Moslems to single combat, and eitber killed or 
took prisoner every one who accepted his challenge. At 
length the Caliph; who had been informed of Abu Nuwas’s 
cowardice on the previous day, ordered him to go forth and 
rid them of the Grecian warrior, The poor jester, in ex- 
treme terror, endeavored in vain to excuse himself, but ob- 
tained consent to enter the commissariat tent and make a 
good meal before he fought. Instead, however, of eating then 
and there, he packed up and took with him a good supply 
of edibles and a flask of wine, and rode out towards the 
fierce champion who had overcome the Caliph’s bravest 
soldiers. While still at a safe distance he cried out: 

“‘O bravest of the warriors of the age! Ihave a proposi- 
tion to make to thee, which will profit thee much.’’ 

“Out with it then,’’ said the other. 

“First let me ask thee, hast thou a blood feud against 


me ?’? 

“No,’’ said the Greek. 

“Do I owe thee aught ?’’ continued Abu Nuwas. 
“Surely not,’’ said the Greek. 

“Then what is the use of our fighting and killing each 

other? Let vs come behind yonder hillock and breakfast 

off some capital roast fowls which I have brought with me. 

Then we will go back, each to his tent; you especially must 

require rest, and I am sure you have killed and taken cap- 

tive knights enough for one day!”’ 

Half amused, the champion consented, and after an amia- 
ble meal together, they parted and rode off to their respec- 
tive camps. 

“Your majesty bade me rid you of him,” said he to the 
Caliph in explanation, ‘‘and I have done so most effectually. 
Let the next guard when it turns out follow my example.” 

As might have been expected, and as a story I have al- 
ready told shows, our hero was very lax in his observances 
of the duties of his religion. 

Smitten, however, once with conscientious scruples, Abu 
Nuwas, determined upon making the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and presenting himself before Alraschid, said: 

‘*Prince of the Faithful! You know that Iama Moslem.”’ 

“T suppose so,”’ said the Caliph; ‘‘what do you want?” 

“T wish to make the pilgrimage to Mecca.”’ 

‘‘Well, the way is open to you.” 

‘‘But I have not money enough to go,’’ pleaded the poet. 

“Then you are excused from the duty, by the canons of 
our holy law,’ said the Caliph. 

“Contound you!’’ said Abu Nuwas, “I came a-begging, 
not to ask for a legal decision !”’ 

A number of witty sayings are of course attributed to him, 
but a few will be sufficient to indicate their nature and the 
sort of thing which an Arab considers smart and amusing. 

‘*T would like to see the devil face to face,’’ said a very 
ugly man to him one day. 

‘*Then look in a looking-glass,’’ was the reply. 

Again, seeing another ugly man praying in a mosque, he 
politely asked, ‘‘Why do you grudge Gehenna such a face?” 

** When do you think you will die?’ asked an acquaint- 
ance one day, ‘‘ because [ should like to send a letter by you 
to my deceased father.’’ ‘ Very sorry,’’ said Abu NuwaAs; 
‘*T shall not be passing his way; I am going up aloft.” 

A very long-nosed man was quarrelling with his wife and 
reproached her, saying, ‘‘ You know how good-natured I[ 
am, and how much I have put up with.” ‘Allah is wit- 
ness that you speak the truth,’’ said Abu Nuwas, who was 
standing by, ‘‘or you would never have put up all these 
years with such a nose as that.’’ 

Once while seated in a friend's house an ominous noise 
was heard, and a crack appeared suddenly in one of the 
walls. 

‘* What ails the house?’’ asked Abu Nuwas. 

‘*TIt is but celebrating Allah’s praises,’’ replied his host. 

‘Then I am off,’’ remarked the poet, ‘‘ for it might pro- 
ceed with its religious exercises and take to prostration 
next! ”’ 

The tales and jests related of Abu Nuwas are indeed in- 
numerable, but many of them turn on some verbal quibble, 
while more are scarcely in accordance with modern taste. 
They exhibit him as a clever and witty, but unscrupulous 
rogue, with brilliant talents and an irrepressible tendency 
to mischief. He was just the man to please the ‘‘ good Har- 
oun Alraschid”’ in his cheerier moods, and no greater praise 

of his tact and ready wit can be written, than the simple 
fact that he served such a master and yet died in his bed. 
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THE C. L.S. C. 


President: J. H. Vincent, D. s 

Counselors: i y man Abbott, D. Bishop H. W. Warren, D. D.; 
J. M. Gibson, D.; WwW Dit eecne D. D. 

O ffice | woe baad Satiss” ose F. Kimball. 

General Secretary: Albert M. Martin, A. M. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881-1882. 





1.—AIM. 

This new organization aims to promote habits of reading and study 
in nature, art, science, and in secular and sacred literature, in con- 

nection with the routine of daily life (especially among those whose 
educational advantages have been limited ), so as to secure to them 
the college student’s general outlook upon the world and life, and to 
develop the habit of close, connected, persistent thinking. 

2.— METHODS. 

It proposes to encourage individual study in lines and by text-books 
whicl fi all be indicated ; by local circles for mutual help and encour- 
agement in such studies; by summer courses of lectures and ‘‘stu- 
dents’ sessions’ at Chautauqua, and by written reports and exami- 
nations. 


is 


3.—COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study prescribed by the C. L. S. C. shall cover a pe- 
riod of four years. 

4. ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 

Each year’s Counce of Study will be considered the “First Year” for new 
pupils, whether it be the first, second, third, or fourth of the four 
years’ course. Forexample, ‘‘the class of 1885,’’ instead of beginning 
October, 1881, with the same studies which were pursued in 1880-81 
by ‘‘the ‘class of 1884,” will fall in with “the class of ’84,” and take for 
their first year the second year’s course of the ’84 class. The first 
year for “ihe class of 1884”’ will thus in due time become the fourth 
year for ‘‘the class of 1885.’ 

5.—STUDIES FOR 1881-82.* 

The course for 1881-82 comprises readings in: 1. History. 

ence and Philosophy. 4. Art. Religion 
“he required bo ks. for the year are as follows: 

1. Hisrory.—Man’s Antiquity and Language. 
Text-Book.) Price 10 cents. Outlines of General History. Dr 
(Chautauqua Text-Book.) Price, 10 cents. Mosaics of History. 
thur Gilman, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. (CnHaurauqQuan.) 
kenzie’s Nineteenth Century Be ks First and Second. 
Price, 15 cents 

2. Lirerature.—Art ot Speech. Part I]. ‘Oratory and Logic’? (Dr. L.T 
Townsend.) Price, 50 cents. Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental 
and Classical. Dr. Quackenhos. Price » $1.00 English History and Literature. 
Chautauqua Library. Vol. III. [To be read y in 1882 

3. ScigNcCE AND PuiLosopny.—Popular Readings concerning Mathematics, Po- 
litical Economy, Geology, hemistry, Laws of Health, and Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy. (CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

4. Art.— Outline Lessons on Art. Miss De Forest. 
Price, rocents. A Short History of Art. Miss De Forest. 

5. Rewicious. —God in History. (CHAUTAUQUAN. 
QUAN.) 

6. AppirioNaL.—( For Students of Class 1882.) Hints for Home Reading, Dr. Ly- 
oe Abbott. The Hall in the Grove. Mrs. Alden. (About Chautauqua and the C. 





2. Literature. 3. Sci- 


Dr.M.S. Terry (Chautauqua 
J. H. Vincent. 
Selected by Ar- 
Readings from M ic- 
(Franklin Square edition.) 








(Chautauqua ‘lext-Book.) 
Price, $2. 


Religion in Art. (CHAUTAU- 





» S.C.) 
The following is the distribution of the subjects and books through 
the year: 
October and November. 
(Ch. stands for Tue CuauTauquan.] 
Outline Lessons on Art. [De Forest. 
A Short History of Art. [De Forest. 


Illustrated History of Ancient Literature. 
(Continued. } 

Christianity in Art. [Ch.] 

Readings about Moral Science. [Ch.] 





Mosaics of History. [Ch.] Laws of Health. [Ch 
Christianity in Art. og ] March. 
Readings about Geology. [Ch.] Mosaics of History. [Ch. 


Jecem: a 
Man’s Antiquity and Language. 
Outlines of General History. 
Mosaics of History. [Ch.] | Apri 
Readings about Geology. [Ch.] Mosaics of History. jen. 1, 
Readings about Philosophy. [Ch.] Art of Speech. Part [| Townsend. ] 
Christianity in Art. [chy | Readings about Political Economy. [Ch.] 


] 
Readings about Political Economy. [Ch.] 
[Terry. Re adings from Mackenzie’s Nineteenth 
[Vincent. Century. 


ay. 
| Mosaics of History. Tch.] 
English History and Literature. [Chau- 
tauqua Library, Vcl. LII. 
Readings about Mathematics. [Ch.] 
| Red adings about Chemistry. [Ch.] 


Mosaics ef Histor (ch. 

God in History. te Ch. 

Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, 
Oriental and Classical. [Quackenbos. } 

pmo about Mental Science. [Ch. 


Laws of Health. [Ch. Fune. 
Christianity in Art. [Ch.] | | seenaten of History. [Ch.] 
ebruary. Readings about Chemistry. [Ch.] 


ehru 
Mosaics of History, [Ch.] 
6.—THE WHITE SEAL SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 
Persons who desire to read more extensive ly in the lines of study 
for 1881-82 are expected to read, in addition to the “required” books 





ploma, according to the merit of examinations on these supplemental 
courses. 
8.—THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 

Persons who are too young, or are not sufficiently advanced in their 
studies, to take the regular 1. 8. C. course, may adopt certain pre- 
paratory lessons for the two years. 
| For circulars of the s se and preparatory courses, address Dr. 

. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 

9.—INITIATION FEE. 

To defray the expenses of correspondence, montbly reports, etc., 
an annual fee of fifty cents is required. This euro should be for- 

warded to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J.,(by New York or 
P hiladelphia draft or post-office orde r.) Do not ph postage-stamps 
if a can possibly avoid it. 

B.—In sending your fee, be sure to state to which class"you be- 
eae whether 1882, 1883, 1884, or 1885. 





10.—APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Persons desiring to unite with the C. L. 8. C. should forward an- 
swers to the following questions to Dr. J. H. VINCENT, PLaInrriecp, 
N.J. The class graduating in 1885 should begin the studies of the less 
sons required, October 1881. They may begin as late as January 1, 1882, 

1. Give your name fn full. 2 Your post- office address— with county and State. 3. 
Are you married or single? 4. What is your age? Are you between tw nty and thirty? 
or thirty and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and (Sixty, etc.? 5. If married, how 
many children living under the age pe Arlen years?* 6. What is your occupation? 
7. With what religious denomination are you connected? 8. Do you, after mature 
deliberation, resolve, if able, to prosecute the four years’ course of study presented by 
the C. 3.6 g. Do you promise to give an average of three hours a week to the 
reading and study required by this course? 10. How much more than the time speci- 
fied do you hope to yive to this course of study? 


11.—TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of forty minutes’ reading each week day will enable the 
student in nine months to complete the books required for the year. 
More time than this will probably be spent by many persons, and for 
their accommodation a spec ial course of rei ading on thes same subjec ts 
has been indicated. The habit of thinking steadily upon worthy 
themes during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten life, and 
deve lop pow? ZA 


12.—-MEMORANDA. 

The annual ‘‘examinations” will be held at the homes of the mem- 
he TS, and in writing. Me moranda ey be eer d to them, and by 
their written replies the “Committee in judge whether or not they 
rave read the books required 


13.—ATTENDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at Chau- 
tauqna, but attendance there is not necessary to graduation in the C. 
L. 8. C. Persons who have never visited Chis 1utauqua may enjoy the 

advantages, diploma, and honors of the “Circle.” The DaILy ASsSEM- 
nity HERALD is published on the grounds during the Chautauqua 
Assembly. Send $1 forthe Damry Herat to Theodore L. Flood,, 
Meadville, Pa. Back numbers for 1881 can be supplied. 

14.—LOCAL CIRCLES. 

Individuals may prosecute the sindios of the C. L. 8. C, alone, but 
their efforts will be greatly facilitated by securing a “local circle’’ of 
two or more persons, who agree to meet as frequently as possible. 
read together, converse on subje cts of study, arrange for occasional 
lectures by local talent, organize a library, a muse um, a labors atory, 
etc. All that is necessary for the est: ablishment of such “local cir- 
cles” is to meet, report organization to Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J..,. 
and then prosecute the course of study in such a w ay as seems most 
likely to secure the ends contemplated by the C. L. 8. C. 

15.—MEMORIAL DAYS. 

Twelve days are ” apart as days of especial interest to every mem- 
ber of the C. L. 8. C., and as days of devout prayer for the further- 
ance of the objects “ot this society. On these days all members are 
urgently invited to read the literary and scriptural selections indi- 

cated,to collect some facts about the authors whose birthdays are thus 

porcine and to invoke the blessing of our heg ivenly Father 

upon this attempt to exalt His word, and to understand and rejoice im 

His works. The selections to be read on the memorial days are pub- 

lished by Phillips & Hunt, and by Walden & Stowe, in asmall volume: 

~Chautauqua Text-Book No. 7 *“‘Memorial Days.”’ Price, 10 cents. 
16.—OUR CLASS MOTTOEs. t 

‘“We study the word and the works of God.”’ 

*‘Let us keep our heavenly Father in the midst.” 

“Never be Geosmmanl.” 


17.—ST. PAUL’S GROVE. 
The center of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is the: 
Hawi or PutLosorny in the beautiful grove at Chautauqua, which: 





for the year, the following: 
Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 
Outline Study of Man. By Dr. Hopkins. | 
History of Germany. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Persons who pursue the ‘‘ White Seal Course” of each year, in ad- 
dition to the regular course, will receive at the time of their gradua- 
tion a white seal to be attached to the regular diploma. 


7.—SPECIAL COURSES. 

Members of the C. L. S. C. may take, in addition to the regular 
course above prescribed, one or more special courses, and pass an ex- 
amination upon them. A series of special courses in the several de- 
partments of study will be in due time announced, and pupils will re- 
ceive credit and testimonial seals to be appended to their regular di- 


By Dr. Ulhorn. 





| 

*The additional books for the ‘‘White Seal Course’’ for 1881-82 are: “Conflict of | 
Christianity with Heathenism,”’ by Dr. Ulhorn; “‘Outline Study of Man,” by Dr. 
Mark Hopkins; ‘‘History of Germany,” by Charlotte Yonge. } 


was dedicated August 17, 1878, by Bishop R. S. Foster, in the presence 
of a large, devout, “and enthusiastic audience. It is the purpose of 
the managers of Chautauqua to have St. Paul’s Grove fitted up with 
rustic seats, statuary, fountains, etc., and make it a place of beauty 
and inspiration to all’ members of the Circle. 
18.—FIRST YEAR. 

Persons desiring forms of — ation, or rere ation concerning 

the Circle, should raddress Dr, Vincent, Plaintiek 1,N.J. 
19.—"*THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 

The organ of the C. L. S.C. is Tuk Cuautrauquan. Issued monthly, 
from October to July. Price, $1.50. Send subscriptions to Theodore 
L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa 


* We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral influ« 
ence of this ‘*Circle’’ on your homes. 
These mottoes are issued on large cards by Prang & Co., of Boston, Mass. Each 
motto sells at $1. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The second volume opened with the October number 1881. It is enlarged 


from forty-eight to seventy-two pages. Ten numbers in the volume, beginning 
More than half the course of study for the 
published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and no- 


where else, embracing: “Mosaics of History,” “Christianity in Art,” “Christ in Chro- 


with October and closing with July. 


¢.L. S.C. the present year is being 


nology,” popular articles on Geology, Political Economy, Mathematics, Health at 
Home, Mental Science, Moral Science, together with articles on Practical Life. 


C.L. S. €. Notes and Letters, reports of Round-Table Conferences, Questions and 


Answers on every book in the course of study, and reports from Local Circles 
will appear in every number. 
Also lectures and sermons on popular themes from many of the foremost 


lecturers and preachers of the times. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


The Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., Prof. W. T. Harris, LL. D., | 
Prof. Arthur Gilman, Bishop H. W. Warren, D. D., Prof. W. C. Wil- | 
kinson, D. D., Prof. Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., Prof. J. Tingley, 
LL. D., Edward Everett Hale, Prof. Frank Beard, Prof. W. G. | 


Williams, A. M., Albert M. Martin, Esq., Rev. E. D. McCreary, 


A. M., Rev. H. H. Moore, A. M., and many other eminent writers | 


will be among our contributors. 


GEORGE BORROW ’S EXCELLENT NOVEL, ENTITLED “LAVENGRO,” 


is now being published as a serial. It is a dream or drama, the story of a 


Scholar, a Gypsy, and a Priest. It is scholarly and fascinating. 


The Editor’s Outlook, 
Editor’s Note-Book, 
and Editor’s Table, 


OF THE TIMES. 


WILL DISCUSS THE 


Subscription Price, p per Year, 


LIVE QUESTIONS 


$1.50 


CLUB RATES. 


Five Subscriptions at one Time, each, $1.35 





A complete set of the CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD for 1881, containing 
more than sixty lectures delivered at Chautauqua. Price, $1.00. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the year, and a complete volume of the CHAv- 
TAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD for 1881, containing nineteen numbers, will be sent, 
bstage paid by us, for $2.25 


i Send postoffice order or draft on New York or Pittsburgh. 
Address, 


THEODORE L. FLOOD, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Schwatka’s Search ; 
Sledging i in the Arctic in Quest of the Franklin Records. 
3y Witttam H. Giper, second in command. 1 vol. 
8vo. With maps and illustrations, $3. 

“Seldom in the course of a century is it possible to 
publisha record of travel and adventure so remarkable, 
so successful, so interesting, and in all respects so satis- 
factory as the account of ‘Schwatka’s Search.’ 

We cannot speak too warmly of the beauty of the yol- 
ume in which the story is embalmed. Its numerous full- 
page and other engravings, its satisfactory maps of re- 
gions hitherto almost unknown, its paper, print, and 
binding make it one of the most beautifull as well as one 
ot the most remarkable books of the season.”’— Zhe Od- 


server. 
East of the Jordan. 

A Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries of 
Moab, Gilead, and Bashan during the years 1875 and 
1877. By Seran Merritt, Archzologist of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society. With illus- 
trations anda map. 1 vol. 8vo, $4.06 
“Dr. Merrill stands in the front rank of American 

| archeologists. Thereis in America no better authorit 
than he on all questions connected with the ancient life 

of the East, and his contribution to our knowledge of the 

| Holy Land will take its place in the professional library 
alongside of ‘Robinson’s Researches.’ ’’— The Christian 
Union. 





| The Theory of Preaching ; 
|} Or, Lectures on Homiletics. By Prot. Austin Phelps, D. 
D. One vol., 8vo, $2.50. 
| ‘In the range of Protestant homiletical literature we 
venture to affirm that its equal can not be found fora 
| conscientious, scholarly and exhaustive treatment of the 
theory and practice of preaching. To the treat- 
ment of his subject Dr. Phelps brings such qualifications 
1s very few men now living possess.’’"—Zxaminer and 
Chronicle. 
Books and Reading. 
| By Noau Porrsr, LL. D., President of Yale College. 
‘With an appendix giving valuable directions for 
courses of reading, prepared by James M. Hubbard, late 
of the Boston Public Library. 1 vol crown, 8vo, $2.00. 
**President Noah Porter’s ‘Books and Reading’ is far 
the most practical and satisfactory treatise on the sub- 
ject that has been published. It not only answers the 
questions ‘What books shall I read?’ and ‘How shall I 
read them?’ but it supplies a large and well arranged 
|} catalogue, under appropriate heads, sufficient for a 
| large family or a small public library.’’— Boston Zion’s 
| Herald. 
The Letters of Charles Dickens. 


Edited by Miss Dickens and Miss Hogarth. 
12mo, $1.50 per volume 


3 vols 


SIDNEY LANIER’S BOYS’ CLASSICS OF HIS- 
TORY AND LEGEND 


The Boy’s Mabinogion. 

Being the earliest Welsh tales of King Arthur in the fa- 
mous Red Book of Hergest. Edited for boys, with an 
introduction by Srpney Lanier. With 12 full-page 
illustrations by Alfred Fredericks. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
extra cloth, $3 
“The king of the gift-books for bright boys is the 

‘Boy’s Mabinogion.’’’— Zhe Methodist. 


The Boy’s King Arthur. 


Being Sir Thomas Malory’s history of Ring Arthur and! 
his Knights of the Round Table, Edited for boys, 
with an introduction by Sidney Lanier. With 12 full: 
page illustrations by Altred Kappes. One volume, 
crown 8vo, extra cloth, $3. 

‘**The boys of the present generation will unite in a 
tribute of gratitude to Mr. Lanier when they see the 
heautitul book mn which he has presented ‘King Arthur 
an this Knights of the Round Table’ for their special 
enjoyment and instruction.”"—Providence Fournal. 


The Boy’s Froissart. 
ieing Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of Adventures, 
Battles, and Customs in England, France, Spain, etc. 
Edited for boys, with an introduction by Sidney 
Lanier. With 12 full-page illustrations by Alfred 
Ka pes. One volume, crown 8vo, extra cloth, $3. 
‘That boy will be lucky who gets Mr. Sidney Lanier’s 
‘Boy's Froissart’ for a Christmas present this year.”’ 
he Nation. 


WILLIAM O. STODDARD’S 


Dab Kinzer. 
\ story of a Growing Boy. 1 vol., 12mo, 330 pages, $1. 


The Quartet. 


\ Sequel to ‘‘Dab Kinzer.”’ 1 vol., 12mo, 


BOOKS. 


339 pages, 





$1.00. 
If any father would live over his boyhood days 

cain, and likewise put two healthy and breezy books 

it» his children’s hands, let him read these two vol- 
ves and then hand them over to the boys of the fam- 
"—Examiner and Chronicle. 


«These books are for sale by all Booksellers, 
» will be sent, pre-paid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 anp 745 Broapway, New York. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 








DR. J. H. VINCENT 


Says. ‘ I cannot too highly recommend 


ADAMS’ CHART OF HISTORY. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


COLBY &CO., Publishers, 
5 Unton Square, NEW YORK 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House has published over 900 varie- 
ties of publications bearing upon every phase 
of the temperance question, from the pens of 
over 250 different writers. The following are 
among the publications: 


For Sunday- “School Libraries 





CONSECRATED - $1 50 
THE VOICE OF THE Home - - - 123 
Rex RiInGGoup’s ScHoot - - - 1 25 
BREAD AND BEER - - - : - 1% 
Prince oF Goop FELLows - - - 1 25 
AMID THE SHADOWS - - - - 13 
From FatueEr To Son - - - 1 3 
His HonortTHE Mayor - - - 3S 
FIREBRANDS - - - - 1 25 
LittLe Buve-JacKET- - - : . 75 
Our Homes - - - - . 1 50 
Rose CuiFton - - - - - 1850 
OvER THE Way - - 1 00 
Warrte Hanps asp Wuire "Heal ARTS - 100 
No DANGER - ‘ - - 1 3 
THE Secret oF VICTORY - - - 75 
Best FELLOW IN THE WORLD - - 1 2% 
OvuTOF THE Fire - - - - 1% 
QvueEER HomE 1n Rucsy Covkt - - 1 50 
Miscellaneous Publications. 

PEN ay 8 OF Pury HLLUSTRIOUS AB- 

Stainers. o. W. Bungay. i2mo, 276 pp. 

FE first- lat, po t. A book for every 

riend of the cause - - - - -  $r 50} 


= (DIVINE ag AS TO ones. 12mo, 456 pp. 


o. W. Samson, D. . - - 125 


TEN Lecruaes ON ALCOHOL. 12mo, 340 pp. 


. Richardson, M. D. Cloth, SI; paper 5° 
a ON TEMPERANCE. me, 198 pp. By 
‘anon Farrar, ° s book contains ten 
sermons and talks by this eminent divine - - 25 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT. 16mo, 224. 


Containing 26 Concest exercises and Dialogues. 
Paper - - - - - 25 


ALCOHOL AND HYGIENE, An Elementary Les- 
son-Book for Schools. 12mo, 234 pp. By Julia 
Colman, author of ‘‘The Catechism on Alcohol,’’ 
“Juvenile Temperance Manual,” etc. - - 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC, 1882. - 10 

his admirable hand-book for 1882 is now ready, and 
full of interesting facts, figures, and statistics. 72 pages 
on tinted paper. 


*,*Catalogue sent free. Address, 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade St., New York. 


GAME OF ART HISTORY. 
By Avsert M. Martin, Gen’l Sec’y C. L. S. C. 


Historical and Biographical, including Architecture 





and Architects, Sculpture and Sculptors, Painting and | 


Painters, and the Masterpieces of the ages. Zhe pro 
munciation of proper names indicated by phonetic 
spelling. Amusing and instructive, as well as a great 
aid in fixing the Ieading points in the History of Art 
Every member of the C, L. S. C. should have it. 

Price 50 cents, by mail. Address. 


ALBERT M. MARTIN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
(Successor to igh & Kimberly, ) 
TROY, K. Y., 


Manufacture a superior quality of 
Special attention given to 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS. 


Tilustrated catalogues sent to parties vege 
ing Bells. x4 


Bells. 


AUTOTYPES. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


The famous Head of Christ, by Leo da 


inci - - $4 00 

The Cherubs, by Correggio - - 250 
Titian’s Portrait, by Titian - - 3 50 
a Old Man, by Albert Durer - 3 50 
he Rabbit, by Albert Durer - - 2 3% 
Grand Academical Study, by Raphael, 3 50 
| ‘ Angel, by Raphael - - 1 50 
Young Girl, by A. Caracci - - 1 2 

The Ph: losopher, by Rembrandt - 200 


A Daughter of Charles I of England, by 
Van Dyck - 
Lady Ponsonby, by Joshua Rey nolds 
Landscape, by Ruisdale -  - - 
The Beggar, by Murillo - - - 
A Cavalier, by Velasquez - - 
St. Sebastian, “by Guido Reni - - 
Adoration of the Magi, by Rubens 


mee Oo ee OD 
7 


FROM PAINTINGS. 
The Immaculate C oy a oe by Murillo, 6 00 
Virgin and Child, by Raphael - - 600 
Beatrice Cenci, by Guido Reni - - 400 
Aurora, by Guido Reni - - - 6 00 
Mater Dolorosa, by Titian - - 4 00 
wis - - 6 00 
Esopus, by Velasquez - - 6 00 
Rebecca and Eleazer, by Murillo - 600 
The Prior, by Mem ling - - 600 
The Girl ‘with the Broken Pitcher, by 
Greuze - - - - 600 
Rubens’ wife, by Rubens - - - 6 00 
FROM FRESCOES. 
Isaias,by Michael Angelo - - - 500 
Sybil of Cumea, by Michael Angelo - 5 00 
God Creating the World, by Michael 
Angelo . - - 500 
Adoration of Infant Jesus, by Leo da 
Jinei - - - : - - 5 00 
FROM STATUARY. 
Moses, by Michael Angelo_ - 00 


5 
The Venus of Milo, by Michael Angelo, 5 06 
Cupid and Psyche, by Canova” - 5 


ADDRESS, 
J. O. STORNAY, 
1516 CHESTNUT ST., 
Pome ha, Pa. 


GAMES | 


—OkF— 
United States History, 
Roman History, 
And the Sciences. 


Dr. Vincent says: ‘I heartily commend 
these games.”’ Either sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents (no objection to stamps). 


Address, 
“STUDENT,” 
198 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








MISS MARIA P. BRACE, A. B., 





eader 

SPECIAL COURSE OF 
HISTORICAL RECITALS, 

} Valuable as a Supplement to 

| Studies in History and Literature. 





For terms and dates Address at once, 


MISS BRACE, Yoocer College, 
Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 





Collectors, Boys, Girls, Everybody ! 


50 Varieties of Foreign Stamps, 10 cents. 12 Varie- 
ties of Minerals, 50 cents. 25 Cards with Name, ro cents. 
3 Chromos, to cents. 2 Sheets Scrap Pictures, 12 cents. 
1 Chromo and price lists, 4 cents 

Address 1. E. HANDSHAW, 
} Student of C. L. , Smithtown Branch, N.Y. 





CHAUTAUQUA PERIODICALS. 


From October 1, 1881, in clubs of 
Jive or more at one time, we will 
send “The Chautauguan” for 
1881-82,at . . . . w . $135 


“The Chautauquan” for ’80-81, 
and “Assembly Daily Herald” 
for season of "81, . . . . $1.65 


“The Chautauquan” for '81-82, 
and “ Assembly Daily Herald” 
Jor seasonof’8I, . . . . $2.25 


Full sets of the Assembly Daily 
Herald for season of ’81, . $1.00 


We have received more postage stamps 
than we will be able to use for the next 
two years. We therefore must decline 
to receive any more on subscriptions to 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Send drafts on 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore or 
Pittsburgh, or Post-office Money Order. 





All who have seen this beautiful 
BADGE FOR THE C.L. S.C 
unite in saying that there could be 
no other design so appropriate for 
the purpose. ‘Ihe addition of the 
clasp bearing the date of the gradu- 
ating year, leaving nothing to be 
desired. They are made of solid 
gold, with dark blue or black ena- 
mel, very strong and durable, and 
of the exact size and design a 
shown above. I also make a size 
just one-half this size, tor any wishing a smaller one 
Orders will be filled in the rotation in which they are re- 
ceived. In ordering, please state the date of graduating 

ear, color of enamel and size preferred. The price | 

ave placed as low as consistent with the desired quality 
and p seamaett 9 workmanship, and so low that I can not 
make a discount on orders by the dozen. 


Send $2.50 with order to 


SERENO N. AYRES, 
(The Chautauqua Jeweler. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 


FOR (88. 


THE 








COMPLETE VOLUME 





Instructor in Elocution in Vassar College, and Public | 


FOR 1881, 


EMBRACING NINETEEN PAPERS, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
WILL BE 


FORWARDED TO ANY ADDRESS 


In the United States or Canada, upon 
receipt of 


| Address, THEODORE L. FLA OD, 
| Meadville, Penn’ 
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THe UNPRECEDENTED Success OF THE AHL- 
sTROM PIANO, as a result of their conscien- 
tious fidelity as manufacturers, and _ their 
efficient knowledge of the elements of thor- 
oughness and skillful construction, arising 
from years of persistent effort and exper- 
ience as practical workmen, has served to 
lace them before the public, as one of the 
Lremost pianos of the day. 

A Frrst-cuass Prano requires the most 
scrupulous care in the perfection of every 
known improvement, integrity of mechanical 
intelligence, a pliable action and solid work- 
manship, combining to produce — greatest 
power, unlimited endurance, pleasing and 
noble quality of tone —characteristics ac- 
corded to the Ahlstrom Piano by eminent 
musicians and a genera! public, from severest 
tests, and the most searching investigation 
wherever exhibited. 

THe AHLsTROM P1IANos are fully endorsed 
by all leading musicians of the day as pos- 
sessing the attributes of a piano forte so 
eagerly sought for, namely: superiority of 
construction, endurance of original quality, 
and sustaining power of tone, a feature 
prominently recognized by vocalists as a 
superb singing quality. 

THE OFFICIALS IN CHARGE Of the National 
Sunday-school Assembly, at Fair Point 
(Chautauqua) and at the National Baptist 
Association, at Point Chautauqua, have con- 
ferred upon the Ahlstrom Piano the pre- 
eminent distinction of exclusive use at all 
their meetings for six years in succession, in- 
cluding the season of 1881, and as additional 
evidence of meritorious recognition, we 


subjoin the following communication from | 


charge of the musical depart nent since com- 
mencement of Chautauqua’s public service: 
CuHavTauaua, August 22, 1881. 
C. A. Ahlstrom & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN :—With the closing of the Sun- 
day-school Assembly. [ wish to express to 
you my entire and hearty satisfaction with 





your pianos this season. Our constant use | 


of them in the open air and for very heavy 
work. gives the severest possible test, and I 
am glad to say that your instruments have 


stood the strain without the slightest Hinch- | 


ing or sign of deterioration in tone. I hope 
if I reach Chautauqua in 1882 [ shall find 
your pianos there for the seventh time. 

I send this unsolicited testimonial from a 
sense of justice only, and am very respect- 
fully yours, Va. F. Suerwin, 

Musical Director. 


_Our Pianos have been pronounced the | 
Chautauqua Piano, from the fact of being | 


the only pianos manufactured that have suc- 
cessfully withstood the severe test of open 
air use, and every note heard distinctly in 
audiences of from 


FIVE TO TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE. 


No AGEyts are employed or connected 
with us in any manner, as we sell our instru- 
ments direct tu the purchaser, thereby avoid- 
ing the enormous expense of middle men_ in 
the disposition of our pianos, and aftording 
a strictly first-class piano within the public 
reach. Prices as low as consistent with the 
character of our work. For descriptive 
price list and terms address the manufac- 
turers, 


C. A. AHLSTROM & CO., Jamestown, New York. 
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Ring, three French Diamonds, No. 4, a Solid Gold Ring, five French Diamonds. 

No. B, a Solid Gold Ring, thr 

French Diamond, Solid Go! 

of the Pin. No, 8, a Gentleman’s Sh 

a Pair of Ear Drops, French Diamonds, Solid Gold set 
ber, all the aboy o described goede are SOLID GOLD. 

1tioa you against the mar v : 

t isare justas represented and if you are dissatisfied after receiv- 
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described articles, s! R 


until March 3ist, 2, will 
you will cutoutt 






we will 





‘or our other goods, We 
named, and to protect ou 










benefit of this offer, 









to our relia 
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AN ELECANT Cl! 


(What makes a more Beautiful Gift than a SPARKLING DIAMO) 
1d with this idea in mind, w r 

the past season, employed our Diamond Setters in r 

JEWELERY, and using our justly celebrated Fre 

desire a beautiful ornament for yourself or wish to make a handsome 


friend, now is your chance to procure & lmsited umber of the articles illustrated in 


ing anything we ise your mone 
ng charges prepald, to any address in the United States, 
92 as follows: (previded, however, that when you order 
his advertisement and enclose with the money you send us.) 
We will send efther No. 1, 6, or 8, upon r c 
iillsend either No. 3,5,or7; or, upon receipt of @2.60, we will send No. 4 
ot of #2.85, we will send No. 2 
old Jewelry atthe above nominal prices, is to secure 
Ye can only send a limited number of these goods at the prices 


we will insert this advertisement but one time in this paper, hence, require you to 
eut it out and send to us, with your order, that we may know you arc entitled to the 
Remember, we will not send more than two articles for each 
sent us, You can make aselection of any one or two articles, and order 
them at above price, but should you wish to purchase more, we will furnish them at 
prices given in our catolague which we will mail you at the time we forward your 
goods. We could never make the above offer unless we feltsure that you would be so 
ighly pleased wiih our goods, that you will not only become arcgular eustomer 
yeuree f, but will influence your friends to purchase from us by showing the beauti- 
ul jewelry we send you, at the sametime exhibiting our cataloguo to them, and in 
looking it over, we know_b: 
they want. The French Diamonds we use as scttings in our Solid Gold Jewelry 
are of our ownimportations, they are cut from the whitest stone, and exact propor- 
tions as the natural gem; the 
them from the real Diamon 
initial, name, motto or sentiment on the inside without extra charge. 
tain the size ring you wear, cut a slip of paner so as to just meet around your finger 
and send to us; always state in your order whatengraving you wish. Cutthisadver- 
tisement out and send to us before March 31st, 1882,as it willnot appear ag: 
Send money by registered letter, money order, or dratt. Postage Stam: K 
ility we are well known throughoutthe U. 8. or you can write to any Bank 

Express Co., or have your friendscall at our elegant salesrooms inthis City. 


W. PETTIBONE & 00., No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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OMIN : E. 
0. 1,a Solid Geld Ring, solitaire, French 
*rench Diamonds, No. 8, a Solid Gold 









¢ French Diamonds, No. a Gent’s Scarf Pin, on 
‘tting (we show in illustration but about 1-4 the length 
‘s Shirt Stud, Solid Gold setting and spiral, single 









irms who are advertising cheap and worth- 


will be refunded. Our prices for the above 












of 1.653 or, upc. receipt of 


$2.15, 


Our object in offering a few sty 
rmanent customers 


we 







lves against jewelers and others ordering in quantities, 













experience, ten chances to one they will find something 
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re very brilliant, and in fact wedefy any one to detect 
ter if you orderaring we will handsomely e! ve any 
'o ascer- 
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FoRTES 


| Prof. William F. Sherwin, who has been in | 


A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 
And an ornament for your house, all in one, 


THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
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of a heavy metal 


and any amou 






pecial attention is called to the Lai 
the finish of which is more du 


In fact, the Holder is the great helper of the great le 
lexicons themselves. 


dictionary, mounted in a Noyes Dictionary Holder, w 


A thousand dictionaries in out-of-the-w 





ano GRAZING LANDS ARE FOUND ON 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


ww MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Act. 
St. PAuL, MINN. 


BABCOCK 


FIRE 
ExtineuisHeR 


A SENTINEL THAT NEVER SLEEPS. 


SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE ! 
DURABLE} 
S. F. HAYWARD, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
» 07 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 














Toany suffering with Catarrh 

or Bronchitis who earnestly 

desire relief, |! can furnish a 

means of Permanent and Pos- 

itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 

 |}as No charge for consultation by 

‘ Pe te mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
**His remedies are the outgrowth 











ou can take notes of Sermons & Bible Readings in 


SHORTHAND, 


fer a short course of instruction BY MAIL. For 
reular of terms, or other information, address 
'{. Angell, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


conservatory, A BUSY PUBLISHING HOU: 


THE | . _ 
| 


Largest Music School in the World. | HOW BOOKS AKE MADE AT LOTHROP'S 





4 


XR 


Tuition $15, with collateral advantage: | ts ; 
amounting to 125 hours of musical instruction | Books for all Ages and Conditions of Readers ; and Some of His 


eB & Quarter | Newest New Things. 
English branches and horary containing 8.00 | 


volumes on Music, free. 
IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. One of the busiest book-making hives in Boston is that of D. Lothrop & Co., at the cor- 
| ner of Franklin and Hawley streets. If there ever were any drones about they have been 
Every conscientious student needs the | killed off long ago, to make room for workers. One canimagine that the boy who discoy- 
broader culture affurded by the Lectures, | ered that one of the definitions of work is to ferment, and illustrated his mastery of the han W 
Normal Classes, Harmony, Questions and | #¢ quisition by saying, ‘I love vo ferment in the garden,” was familiar with Lothrop’ s busi- 
Answers. . j ness. There, if any where, work does mean to ferment. And the result of the fermentation 
Si Dini Deatiaken Cham Verte an | remarkable in both quantity and quality. ee ail 
es ast eae _— al Lothrep publishes about a hundred new books a year, and about a million volumes. This 
of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and Vocal Re- | goes not include the issues of his magazines in their monthly numbers, but does include them 
citals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Mus sic al at- | when brought out bound in books. Any one who knows or can guess what the selecting, 
et ay = ce Mp By by, printing. binding (not to say the naming) of one hundred new books a year imply of work 
yrancnes, ca ye sec e6 reeonlya 1e NeW 


| We make the following extract from ‘‘ Hampshire’s’’ letter in one of our ex- 
changes: 


England C ‘ oe a Teale and executive ability, will readily believe that Lothrop’s is a very busy place. One is some- 
wngiand Conservatory of Music. | times tempted to believe that Lothrop keeps a magician who has but to wave his wand and 
THE | from a host of books stories come forth and find their mates and group themselves in s ries 


| and Libraries, with bewilderingly pretty covers, and ask the world to buy them—and the 
world does buy them. Lothrop’s magazines may be regarded as the original sprinss from 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION | which he draws streams of good pictures and reading, to be combined in books. The Wine 
| AWAKE, BasybLanp, Lirrte Foiks’ Reaper, and Pansy are his quartet; the Wipe Aw KE, 
Is the largest in America, embracing School | for boys and girls from eight to eighteen (no, from four to eighty would be more accur: 
of Oratory and Drama ic Action, Vocal Phys- | BABYLANp, for wee little folks just large enough to look with gre: at eyes of wonder at pic haves 
iology, Forensic and Platform Elocution. | while mamma or nurse reads the simple story; the Lrrrte Fouks’ Reaper, for older little peo- 
Artists’ Vocal Courses. Modern Languages. | ple, for primary school children, who find great enjoyment in reading its excellent or ginal 
i stories and studying its equally excellent original pictures ; and Pansy, designed for Sunday- 
| school reading. " The first three are edited by Ella Farman, and are exceedingly creditable 
to her good judgment, taste, ingenuity, and care for the moral tone of the boys and girl 
| who are so fortunate as to read her magazines. It seems as if the store of bright stories for 
E. TOURJEE, these, month after month, would after a while give out, but itnever does. Punctually eve 
; month each appears with its full quota, and always excellent indeed. The quota of the 
Music Hall, Boston. Wipe AWAKE is now vastly more than full, the tide of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Reading Union having been turned into it, making it, in addition to a magazine of enter- 
ie “ap i i a | taining stories, poems and pictures, a cyclopedia of information in history, biography, music 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE physic al geography, zoology, law, and various practical matters 
| You have not room for any adequ: ite description and full enumeration of the long list of 
MEADVILLE, PA. | books Lothrop has prepared for the fall campaign, most of which, indeed, are already in the 
field, ready to be swooped down upon and captured by General Santa Claus. Your readers 
1. Allegheny College consists of the college proper, in | will easily and inevitably find them before C hristmas. some of them are so “ taking’”’ that 


Next quarter begins Sept. 12. Send for New 
Calendar. 








which are Four Courses of equal merit, each leading to they clamor to be mentioned. For instance, ‘* King Grimalkun and Pussyanita; or, the 
= - ree of A. | Cats’ Arabian Nights,” a delightful, grotesque, and healthfully amusing book of stories, by 


e heed School of three years, equal to | Mrs. Diaz, and pictures of cats and kittens in the most irresistibly funny combinations and 
a 3, East or West | pe rformances; the ‘*‘ Wide Awake Pleasure Book, L,”’ includes the volume of the magazine 


3. The Military School, under a militz ary officer fom | for the first half of 1881, a treasury of good things, with a prize cover that will set young eyes 
the regular army. The advantages of this school < ‘ 


| dancing with delight; “A Family Flight Through France, Germany, Switzerland and Nor- 
open to all male students without extra expense. | ” . . ; - Saggees > Sone Ginom ? ; ; 
here are many other excellencies. | way,’’ told by Rey. Edward E, Hale and his sister, Miss Susan B. Hale, and illustrated with 
. The Ex enses are Very Light. From $150 to g200 | many pictures said to be ** authentic,” asif pretty pictures needed any certificate of genuine- 
per year will p ay all necessary expenses. | ness; the volumes of “The Little Folks’ Reader,” and ‘‘ Babyland,’ which are so thor- 


2. The College has a splendid record as to age and | oughly good, interesting and attractive. outside and inside, that they are no less a source of 
— 1e sixty-fifth year opens September 21. 


oe ty ned ee n entertainment to parents than to children; the “Autograph Birthday Book,” the ‘* Little 
en ofeminence and success in 


and well selected 


. pic turesque suggestions embor lied in grac eful and artistic pictures by Miss L. B. Humphrey; 
6. The location is beautiful and healthful. 


nd * The Kingdom of Home,” a book of domestic poems, selected by Arthur Gilman, and 


chats oiinal shale. Folks’ Every Day Book,’’—a sort of Kate Greenaw: iv volume, with colored pictures, with a 
4. The Government is decidedly Christian. | little picture and a verse for every day in the year; and av ast array besides. Oy 
5. The Libraries, Museum and Apparatus are large r Two special holiday books prepared by Lothrop are: ‘The Old Oaxen Bucket,” with its 

9: The Professors 'n the College teach many classes | quite lavishly illustrated with designs which will please lovers of choice pictures, as well as 

i" president L. H- Bughee, D. D... will send catalogues to | lovers of home, and the domestic associations which the book so felicitously celebrates. All 

all parties desiring hess. "Address him at Meadville, Pa. “ this is but a mere hint of what Lothrop is doing. HAMPSHIRE. 





rraecnma . | 


HACK ETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 












Every buyer shoulda 

Select an Orgen 

That guarantees good 

Every day werk and 
ears of service. 


| 

( Newark Conference Seminary, ) 

For both sexes. Best building of its class. | 

Advantages of the highest order in Classical | 

and Scientific courses; with special courses 

it Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. 

Patronized by leading ministers and laymen 
in all parts of the land. Catalogues free. 

Rev. Geo. H. Whitney, D. D., Presiden’, | 

Hackettstown, N. J. ms 

| 

} 

| 











Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 


Oe ee rr 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


New brick building warmed with steam 


Throughout with 
The handsomest and best appointed semii- ~ 
nary for ladies and gentlemen in the State 


| Equa fidelity, ana 
Thirteen teachers. College preparatory and | ; F A Lorca enbenee 
commercial, and a three years collegiate | Yields unrivaled tones, S ——— 
| 





course. $200 to $220a vear. Address, 


J08. E. KING, D. D., Principal. | Send for Itlustrated Catalogue. J. ESTFY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 








THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 








| ie RAILWAY. 
NOW KNOWN AS THE 


New York, Lake Erie & Western 


RAILROAD. 

The only direct route from New York to 
Chautaugua Lake. Parties going to or re- 
turning from this attractive sumimer resort 
will secure comfort, pleasure and the quickest 
time by traveling via. the popular Erie Rail- 
way. 


PULL* AN’S 


Drawing-Room Sleeping Coaches 


Are run through on the daily express trai: 
between New York and Jamestown. 

Trains leave New York at 7:00 p. m., and 
arrive in Jamestown, at the foot of Chautau 
qua Lake, at 12:00 the following day. 

During the season of 1882 Special Excursion | 
Tickets at reduced rates to Jamestown and 
return, will be on sale at New York city, and 
all principal stations on the Erie Railway. 

JOHN N. ABBOTT. 


Gen. Pas. Agent Erie R. R. 





NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO 
IN) RAILROAD 


Is the Only Direct Route without Change of Cars to 
LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. | 


The en'‘ire trains of this Road run directly 
to the Lake. with Pullman Palace Sleeping 
Coaches without change, from Chicago, Cin 
cinnati, and Cleveland. By any other line 
there are from one to three changes of cars. 

Excursion Tickets are on sale each season 
from June 1, to Sept. 30, good to Oct. 30, 

For Descriptive Pamphlets and Tickets in 
quire at 104 Clark St., Chicago; 44 W. Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.; and 131 Bank St., Cleve 
land; of local agents on line of the road, and 
at offices of connecting lines. 

W. B SHATTUC, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O 
P. D. COOPER, 


General Superintendent, (leveland, Ohio 





The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 
Pa §6These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned 


with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the neshay action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you willlive but to suffer. 
Thousandshavyebeencured. Tryitandyou 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Why Suffer longer from the torment-of au Aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles? 
Kipnery-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or wil get it for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
(Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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FREE ] Six Special « ffers fe all ‘readers Also, 
= = * list of Photographic Reproductions of Or- 
—_ Paintings by the Old Masters. Samples 12 cents 


tamps taken. | 
B. WARREN P. M., Varna, Il. | 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s “ure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It hasm tinjur- 
edone. It is not bad 9 take. 
It is the best cough syrup. 
Soldeverywhere. 25c.&$1. 


CONSUMPTION. 


There isa 
medicine 
that willcure 
Coughs, As- 
thma, Bron- 
chitis and 
Consump- 
tion. It has 
been used 
for years, 
with con- 
stantly in- 
creasing pop- 
ularity. It is 
called Piso’s 
Cure for Con- 
sumption. 
Sold by drug- 
gists at 25c 
and $1.00 a 
bottle. 








PISO'S CURE FOR 

The Rest Cough Syrup is 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
It acts quick and it tastes good. 
Dose small,—bottle large. 
Therefore the cheapest as wel! 
as the best. Sold everywhere. 
25c, ond #1.00 per bottle. 

CONSUMPTICN 


| 
| 


VALUABLE WORKS 


FOR EVERY READER: 





LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 


_A Geographical and te P graphical Descrip- 
tion of Palestine, with Letters of Travel in 


. 


| Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. By 


J. W. McGarvey, Professor of Sacred History 
in the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


| Profusely Iliustrated. 8vo. Extra cloth. $3. 


|THE HONEY ANTS OF THE GARDEN 


OF THe CODS, 
And the Occident Ants of the American 
"histiis \ Monograph of the Architecture 


and Habits of the Honey-bearing Ant 


| ( Murmecocystus Melliger). together with a Nat- 


|} ural History of the Occident 


Harvestin 


| Ants, or Stone-mound Builders of the Ameri- 


|} can Plains. 


| ete, Illustrated with 
| Extra cloth. 


| increased by accurately 


By Henry C. McCook, D. D. 
author of “The Agricultural Ant of Texas,’ 
13 plates. Octavo. 
$2.50. 

‘An unusually interesting and important contribution 
tothe science of entomology. The value of the work is 
lrawn illustrations.—North 
Av @rican. 


| WORDS, FACTS AND PHRASES. 


| of-the-Way Matters. 
| 12mo. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
By Eliezer Edwards, 
Half Morocco, $2.50. Half Russia, 
$4.00 


This work is a companion volume to ‘‘The Reader’s 


| Hand-Book,” and should be found in every library. 


} with *Drifting.”’ 





BRUSHWOOD. 

A Poem. By T. Buchanan Read. (Uniform 
Illustrated by Frederick 
Dielman. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
$1.50; full Morocco, $4.00; canvas, with Rus- 
sia trimmings, Uluminated with original de- 
signs painted by hand, $3.50. 

“The poem itself is one of Read’s best, and the illus- 


| trations, from designs by Frederick Deilman, are excel- 
| lent.—American Bookseller. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINCS 
OF WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 
Chiefly Philosophical and Retlective. With 
portrait. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $1.75. 


BRIEF SUMMER RAMBLES. 
By Joel Cook, author of ‘A Holiday Tour,” 
etc. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00, 


‘altable Works of Reference: 


The largest and most complete Diction- 
ary of the English Language. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

Embraces 204 additional pages, containing 

over 12,500 new words and a vocabulary 

of Synonyms of words in general use. 

Fully illustrated and unabridged. With 
four full-page illuminated plates. Library 
sheep, marbled edges, $0.00. 

The new edition of Worcester’s Diction- 
Any contains thousands of words not to be 
found in any other dictionary. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AU- 

THORS. 

A dictionary of English Literature and 
British and American Authors, living and 
deceased, by S. Austin Allibone, LL. D. 3 vols. 
Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth, $22.50, 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCINCG CA- 
ZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
A complete Geographical Dictionary. Ro 
vised edition of 1880. oval 8vo. Sheep, $10.90, 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by nzcily 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


WHO WROTE IT? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most 
noted Works in Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture. By Wm. A. and Chas. G. Wheeler. 


From the Preface. 


“The design of this volume is to furnish a 
handy book for ascertaining or verifying the 


authorship of famous poems, plays, essays, 
novels, romances, philosophical and literary 
treatises, and the like, so far as they bear a 
specific and distinctive title.” 





From a large number of commendatory let- 
ters receiyed by the editor from distin- 
guished gentlemen, the following are 
selected showing the aim and 
value of this volume. 


From Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


“Thave often found the great convenience of your 
late and lamented uncle’s Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction, and I welcome this new product of 
your joint labors, which I have already found answers 


many questions, the answer to which one might hunt for | 
a long time without finding it, were not this handy vol- | 


ume at his side,” 


From Pref. William D, Whitney, of Yale College. 

**I have turned it over with great interest and no 
smal! profit, finding in it abundance of valuable or en- 
tertaining information ; and shall expect to resort to it 


often. It seems to me to meet, and successfully, a gen- | 


eral want, and I should think it must meet with wide 
favor. The author’s name is a sufficient guarantee of its 
accuracy, and its richness in the fruits of curious re- 
search.’ 


From Mr. Fustin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard Col 
lege 


“Tam very glad to see the plan so well carried out. 
The bock seems to me agood one for its purpose ; it will 
often disappoint as such books always do, and to avoid 
such a contingency, would swell it to an extent which 
would seriously conflict with its general usefulness. The 
exact limit for a convenient reference-key seems to be 
well secured ; and I see no reason why it may not stand 
beside the ‘Noted Names of Fiction,’ both in success 
and favor ae +4 eed BS 5 


From Foshua L. Chamberlain, LL. D., President of 
Bowdoin College. 

“* T see in this the marks of the same extensive prepa- 
ration and skillful presentation which have characterized 
all the labor-saving and serviceable works we have had 
to thank him for before. This work supplies a real need 
and does it in an attractive manner. It is really a hand- 
some, and, I might say, a beautiful pook.’’ 


From Alpheus S. Packard, DD., of Bowdoin Coilege. 


*‘Thave not been able to examine it minutely, but 
enough to see the value of the work. This volume shows 
the same skill and accuracy of statement, the result of 
wide acquaintance with books which his (Wm. A. 
Wheeler) other books have done.”’ 


From the Brunswick, Me., (Bowdoin Colloge), Tele- 
graph. 


“‘The more we examine it the more thoroughly are 
we convinced of the merits of the work, which is wanted 
in every editorial room, and by every teacher of litera- 
ture, whether English or foreign. One is often puzzled 
when some apparently familiar piece is referred to to as- 
certain when and by whom it was written. Ten chances 
to one on the more common topics (some dark ones as 
well), this little index will tell you.”’ 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. 


By Tuomas WentwortH HicGrnson, treat- 
ing of 


1. Physiology. 
2. Temperance. 
3. Home. 
4. Society. 
5. Education. 
6. Industry. 
7 Principles of Government. 
8. Suftrage and Objections to Suffrage. 


One volume, cloth, price, $1.50. 


HAND BOOK OF LIGHT GYMNASTICS. | 


By Lucy B. Hunt, Instructorin Gymnastics 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Price, 
50 cents. 


“* Many of the works on Gymnastics are too cumbrous 
and extensive to be in general use. Condensed in this 


little hand-book are all the exercises which the author | 


has successfully practiced in many years of teaching.”” 


BALLADS IN BLACK. 


A series of > readings to be produced 
as Shadow Pantomimes, with full direc- 
tions for a. By F. E. Cuase, 
with 50 fu 
GoopRIDGE. Price, $1.00. 


“The illustrations and doggerel poetry of this little 


| volume are in themselves irresistibly comic; but its 


main object is to provide lovers of the style of entertain- 
ment known as the “‘Shadow Pantomime’”’ with a vari- 
ety of pieces suitable for representation in that way, and 
to assist in getting them up. The means employed in 
producing these pictures are very simple and inexpen- 
sive, but they produce the most ludicrous results.—Salem 
Gazette. 

‘Joy and mirth for the young folks and something for 


the old ones to laugh at. Truly home ought to be at- 
tractive,and the streets deserted of boys and girls at 


| nightfall, when so much is,done for their amusement by 


kind-hearted men and women. Kindness and ingenuity | 


will at last win the day, and the word “‘hoodlum’”’ die for 
lack of meaning.’’—San Fose Mercury. 


**A book that will prove of much value to those who | 


desire to gs up amateur entertainments. Shadow Pan- 
tomime shows are not new, but it is seldom that they are 


presented so elaborately as described in this volume.— | 


Boston Post. 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN; 
Or, THE ADVENTURES OF THE JEWETT FAMILY 
AND THEIR FRIEND, Otto Namo. 


| By Epwarp Grery. With 170 full-page and 


letter-press illustrations. Royal 8vo. II- 
luminated Japanese covers, $1.50. 
“There is ape pa | more information upon Japan 


and the Japanese of a reliable nature in this volume, than 
can be found elsewhere at anywhere near the price. And 


then it is so combined with fun that the reader, old or j 


young, is captivated, charmed, and educated.. It is 
wonderfully and profusely illustrated.’’—‘‘ Bostwick.” 


l-page illustrations by F. E. | 


NEW BOOKS. 


A BOOK TO BE READ AND CIRCULATED BY 
EVERY TEMPERANCE MAN and WOMAN. 


LIKE A GENTLEMAN. 


A society novel, by a popular author. Price, 
$1.00. 
|“Norninc Like it Since L. M. SarGent's 
| TALEs.”’ 


| “This isa capital story, written in excellent style, and 
| treating of the vice of intemperance. The incidents and 
situations are cleverly contrived and effectively handled. 
The strongest feature of the novel is, undoubtedly, the 
character-sketching, which is very skillfully done, all the 
personages involved in the action of the tale being dis- 
| tinctly individualized and as natural as life.””—PAilade/- 
phia Chronicle-Heraild. 


| “Phere is no lack of incident, and the story is told 
without verbiage, and in a straightforward and curiously 
interesting way. It will find its readers.”"—Boston Globe. 

“It reads like the true tale ofa daily life such as might 
happen—and to what an extent does happen God knows 
| —under our very eyes. How many little Jacks are say- 
| ing in their childish winsomeness, in the midst of Bric-a- 
| brac and a luxurious prodigality and high culture, “ At 
| papa is junk.’ Whocan tell? to drink ‘ Like a Gentle- 
| man’ means altogether too much.”’—From a S. S. Su- 
| perintendent. 





| BOOKS THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY FAMILY 
LIBRARY. 
| YOUNG FOLKS’ HEROES OF HISTORY. 


By GeorGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 


|Each volume handsomely illustrated. Five 
volumes already published. 


1. The yao and Adventures of VASCO de 
GAMA. 


|g. PIZARRO and his Conquests. 


|3. MAGELLAN; Or, the First Voyage Round 
the World. 


|4- MARCO POLO and his_Voyages. 
5. RALEGH ; His Exploits and Voyages. 


| ** Mr, Towle possesses a peculiar faculty of writing en- 
tertainingly for the young; andin none of his works 
| does he display this to better advantage than in the se 
|* The Heroes of History.’ They areas attractive an 
entertaining as the most exciting story books, and are 
| reliable histories of the character and times of which they 
treat.’’— Commercial Bulletin. 

** No better books can be placed in the hands of youn 
people ; for they acquire from them historical knowledge, 
| and at the same time, what is of far gre:ter importance 
} a taste for a better class of reading than cheap fiction.’ 
— Washington Herald. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ ROBENSON CRUSOE. 
Edited by Oxtver Optic. 

W th numerous full-page and letter-press il 
lustrations. Elegantly illuminated covers. 
Price, $1.25. 

** This edition of poor old Robinson has been re-writ 
| ten Wy a lady and edited by Oliver Optic. The bon-a- 
| fide Robinson was a coarse, illiterate seaman, who some 

times spoke too plainly and swore too roundly to be ad- 
| mitted freely into thie family circle. But this Robinson, 
while retaining all the charm of the original story, is 
another sort of man, a youth well educated and of good 
morals. He can be safely left in the hands of the boy 
and girls, who will loose none of the romance and pl 
quancy of DeFoe’s immortal wanderer.’’— Home Recora 





| This edition of Robinson Crusoe has been prepared so 
carefully that it will be found admirably adapted to the 


department of supplementary reading in schools 
t 





&@ Any of the above books sent by mail, on receipt of price. For sale by all Booksellers. Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed 


free, om application to 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
















